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INTRODUCTORY NOTE. 


The Census of tte Panjdb Province was carried out in 1881 by Mr. 
(afterwards Sir Denzil) Ibbetson of the Indian Civil Service and his Eeport 
on the Census was published in 1888. The Report has always been recognised 
as one of the most remarkable official publications in India^ and a work of 
the greatest value both from the administrative and from the literary and 
scientific point of view. It at once attracted widespread attention^ more 
especially in view of the copious information which it provided regarding the 
people of the Province^ and a separate volume was issued in 1888, under the 
title of ^^Panjab Ethnography^^ which contained a reprint of those portions 
of the Report which dealt with the Religions, the Languages, and the Races, 
Castes and Tribes of the people. The number of copies published, however, 
both of the Report and of the Ethnography, was comparatively small and they 
are now difficult to procure outside Indian official circles. There,are at the same 
time indications of a continuing demand for the Report, and more especially for 
the ethnological portion of it, and to meet this demand the Punjab Government 
has determined to undertake the issue of the present vohime. 

This volume reproduces a portion only, — but that is the most important 
portion, — of the original Report, namely the chapter on the Races, Castes and 
Tribes of the PanjSb. The chapters on Religion and Language, which formed 
part of the Ethnography published in 1883, though valuable and interest- 
ing, have necessarily lost something of their original importance owing to the 
progress made in scientific enquiry during the last thirty years, but the chapter 
on the Races, Castes and Tribes still contains much valuable information that 
cannot be obtained elsewhere, and this chapter must always command attention 
and respect for its vigorous and comprehensive treatment of the subject. The 
figures are, of course, out of date and the territorial boundaries of the Province 
and districts with which the chapter deals are now considerably altered. There 
are also, no doubt, points on which later investigation suggests modification of 
the facts and opinions originally given, but it has been thought best to repro- 
duce the chapter as it stands, without any attempt to annotate it or bring it up 
to date. It is believed that in this way the wishes of most readers will best be 
met, and it is felt that by this course the volume will best fulfil the further 
object which the Government of the Panj£b has in view, namely, the per- 
petuation of the memory of the original writer. 

There are so many still alive to whom Sir Denzil Ibbetson was personally 
known that anything like a complete description of his career in this introduc- 
tion is unnecessary, but it may not be out of place to mention a few of ite 
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outstanding features. He was born on August 30thj 1847^ and after being 
educated at St. Peter’s College^ Adelaide^ and St. John‘’s College^ Cambridge, 
entered tbe Indian Civil Service in 1870. He was early in bis service selected 
for tbe special posts of Settlement Officer of tbe Karnal District and Superin- 
tendent of Census Operations in tbe Panjdb. He subsequently filled from time 
to time the appointments of Director of Public Instruction and Financial Com- 
missioner in the Panjab, Secretary to the Government of India in the Eevenue 
and Agricultural Department, Chief Commissioner of the Central Provinces, and 
Member of the Viceroy^s Council. In 1907 he became Lieutenant-Governor 
of the Panj^b, but held that important post for all too short a time, succumbing 
to a fatal malady on the 31st of February 1908. 

No one to whom Sir Denzil Ibbetson was known can ever forget his 
personality; his tall and commanding presence, his vivacious and original 
conversation, his constant sense of humour, bis quick indignation and bis equally 
quick sympathy. For tbe thoroughness of bis erudition in many directions he 
was unsurpassed in India and as an administrator there are not a few who hold 
him to have been the greatest Indian Civil Servant of our time. His character 
and career are admirably summed up in an inscription placed by the Viceroy 
on whose Council he served on the walls of tbe Simla Church which runs as 
follows : — 


XJNTIBlKa IN Administeation, 

Feabless in doino biuht, 

A SCHOLAB AND A MAN OE AEEAIBS, 

Loyal in co-opebation, devoted in ebiendship. 
He gave to India his love 

AND HIS LIFE. 
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ORIGINAL PREFACE 

TO THE REPORT ON THE CENSUS OF 1881. 


In writing the accompanying report on tlie Pan jab Census of 1881, I 
Lave steadily kejDt two main objects before me. FirsfJ^, I Lave attempted to 
produce a woric wLieL shall be useful to District officers as a handbook of 
reference on all the subjects dealt with in the Census Schedules^ and which 
shall stand with regard to such subjects in a position somewhat similar 
to that occupied by the modern Settlement Report in respect of revenue 
matters. Secondly ^ I have endeavoured to record in some detail the experience 
gained at this Census^ for guidance on the occasion of future enumerations. 
My pursuance of each of these objects has helped to swell the size of the 
report. 

It would have been easy to write a short notice of some of the more 
obvious conclusions to be drawn from the Census totals of the Province as a 
whole ; and such a notice would doubtless have technically sufficed as a report 
to Government upon the opei’ations which I had superintended. But it would 
have been of small use for future reference, and would have served no purpose 
beyond that of furnishing the text for a Government resolution. A Census 
report is not meant merely for the information of the Secretariat; it is 
intended to be constantly refeired to in every office of the Province. The 
mere results would ill serve this end in the absence of an interpreter. It is of 
but small advantage to east voluminous tables of naked figures at the heads of 
District officers, without at the same time explaining what they represent, 
which can be done by no one but him who compiled them, and drawing from 
them the more important conclusions to which they lead, which few will draw 
but he whose special business it is to do so.^ 

In the ordinary routine of district work, information is constantly needed 
regarding some feature or other of the society which we govern. That in- 
formation often exists in print ; but in India libraries are few and books scarce ; 
while where the latter are available, they are often too detailed or too learned 
for the practical purposes of the District officer. It has been my endeavour to 
furnish such a sketch of the salient features of native society in the Panjab 
as will often supply the immediate need, and at the same time to indicate 
where, if anywhere, further details may be found. A Census report is not 

1 Mucli of the length of the report U dne to the exceptionally large number of the administrative 
units for which the separate figures had to he discussed. (See section 929^, page 468.) The ^Native 
States took great pains with the Census ; and, apart from the intrinsic value of the results, it would 
hav0^ been ungracious to discuss their figures less fully than our own. 
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light reading ; and men take it up^ not to read it throngL^ but to obtain from 
it information on some definite point. It is therefore more important that it 
should be complete than that it should be brief; and so long as its arrange- 
ment directs the student at once to the place where he will find ■what he wantS; 
without compelling him to wade through irrelevant matter^ the fuller the 
information which he there finds on the subject; the more valuable will the 
report be to him. I have therefore omitted nothing relevant that seemed to me 
to be interesting or useful; simply because it occupied space. 

The difficulty of an Indian Census springs mainly from twm sources ; the 
infinite diversity of the material to be dealt wdth; and our own infinite ignor- 
ance of that material. The present Census w^as, as regards the Panjab and in 
respect of its minuteness and accuracy of detail; practically a first experiment ; 
and one of its most valuable results has been to show us where our chief 
difficulties lie; and how^ and why we have on this occasion frecpiontly failed to 
overcome them. If the present Census had been one for all thnC; nothing more 
would have been needed than such a brief account of the operations as would 
have explained to the student of the results how tliose results had been 
obtained. If; on the other hand; a Census were of annual recurrence; an 
office,^^ with its permanent staff and traditions; would have taken the place of 
the record of the experience which I have attempted to frame. But, the 
operations will be repeated after intervals of ten years. It has therefore been 
my endeavour to record the experience now gained in such detail a,s may enable 
us to avoid past errors on a future occasion; to point ont every defect that 
the test of actual practice disclosed in the scheme; and to put forth every 
suggestion that my experience led me to think could be of use to my successor 
in 1891. 

Till now nothing of the soi-t has hem attempted in the Panjab. The 
meagre report on the Census of 1868 affords no record of the experience of the 
past or suggestions for guidance in ihe future ; while though Settlement 
reports and similar publications contain a vast mass of invaluable information 
regarding the people; it is scattered and fragmentary; and needed to be 
collected; compared; and consolidated. A Census recurs only after considerable 
intervals, and it will not be necessary on each subsequent occasion to rewrite 
the whole of the present report. Much will be added ; more will be corrected ; 
the new figures will be examined and compared with the present ones ; the old 
conclusions will be modified; and new ones drawn. But the main groundwork 
of the report will stand unaltered. 

I have not absolutely confined myself in the following pages to facts and 
figures which will be immediately useful for the actual purposes of administra- 
tion. I have not hesitated to enter occasionally into general discussions 
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on certain subjects^ ^ch as religion and caste^ and to express my own views on 
the matter. I venture to think that these digressions are not the least interest- 
ing portions of the volume ; and in a report which must of necessity consist 
for the most part of a dry discussion of figures^ any passage of general interest 
is welcome, if only as a relief. But my chief object in entering upon these 
discussions has been, to draw the attention of my readers to the extraordinary 
interest of the material which lies in such abundance ready to the hand of all 
Indian officials, and which would, if collected and recorded, be of such immense 
value to students of sociology. Our ignorance of the customs and beliefs 
of the people among whom we dwell is surely in some respects a reproach 
to us ; for not only does that ignorance deprive European science of material 
which it greatly needs, but it also involves a distinct loss of administrative 
power to ourselves. And if aught that I have written in this report should 
incline any from among my readers to a study of the social and religious 
phEenomena by which they are surrounded, I at any rate shall be amply repaid 
for my labour. 

Moreover, Indian official literature is gradually gaining for itself students 
from beyond the limits of India, and European scholars are turning to it for 
the facts of which they find themselves in need. In his Village Com^mitiee 
(pages 34 j- 5) Sir Henry Maine writes of Indian Settlement reports : They 
constitute a whole literature of very great extent and variety, and of the 
utmost value and instruotiveness. I am afraid I must add that the English 
reader, whose attention is not called to it by official duty, not unusually finds 
it very unattractive or even repulsive. But the reason I believe to be, that 
the elementary knowledge which is the key to it has for the most part never 
^^been reduced to writing at all/^ I see no reason why an Indian report 
should of necessity be repulsive or unintelligible; and I have ventured, 
here and there, to add at the expense of brevity matter which would perhaps 
be superfluous if addressed exclusively to Indian officials. 

The more we learn of the people and their ways, the more profoundly 
must we become impressed with the vastness of the field and with the immense 
diversity which it presents. Not only is our knowledge of the facts as nothing 
compared with our ignorance ; but the facts themselves vary so greatly from 
one part of the Panj^b to another, that it is almost impossible to make any 
general statement whatever concerning them which shall he true for the whole 
Province. I have not always stopped to say so ; and I have not unfrequently 
made assertions, as it were ex eathedrd infallibilu But I would always be 
understood to mean, in writing of the people, that while I have taken pains to 
obtain the best and most trustworthy information available, I only present 
it for what it is worth, and that it will almost certainly be inapplicable 
to some parts at least of the PanjAb, Yet I do not think that the uncertain 
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Talne wMch attaches to the information that I have recorded renders that in- 
formation less worthy of record. In matters such as are discussed in this 
report, the next best thing to having them put rightly is to have them put 
wrongly, if only the wrongness be an intelligent wrongness ; for so we stimu- 
late inquiry and provote criticism ; and it is only by patient and widespread 
inquiry and incessant and minute criticism, that we can hope to arrive on these 
subjects at accurate information and sound generalisations. Nothing would be 
so welcome to me as to find the officers of the Province setting to work to 
correct and supplement the information given in my report ; for the more 
holes they will pick and the more publicly they will pick them, the faster shall 
we extend and improve our knowledge of the matters discussed.^ 

I need not apologise for the many and palpable defects of the report, so 
far as they are due to the haste with which all official publications have to be 
prepared. Pages which have been written against time in the first instance, which 
have been sent to press often without even the most cnrsory revision, and which, 
when once in type, the writer has not felt at liberty to improve save by the most 
trifling corrections, must not he judged by any literary standard. But I must, 
in justice to myself, be allowed to make one explanation which will account; for 
much hurried and slovenly work that is only too apparent in the following 
pages. On the 13th of January 1883, I received orders from the Pan jib 
Government to the effect that the report must he finished without fail by the 
end of the following February. When these orders reached me, I had com- 
pleted only Chapters I, II, and IV, and the first two Parts of Chapter III ; 
while Part II of Chapter VI which deals with Pathans and Biloches, and the 
greater portion of Chapters XI and XII and of the first two Parts of Chapter 
XIII, were written in the rough, though exceedingly incomplete. Thns I had 
six weeks allowed me within which to fill in the lacunm m these last sections, 
to discuss increase and decrease of population, language, caste with the excep- 
tion of Pathans and Biloches, age, sex, and civil condition, occupations, educa- 
tion, and infirmities, and to summarise the results of our Census experience. 
The portion of the report which was wholly written within these six weeks 
comprises some 260 pages of print. It is hardly to be wondered that my 
treatment of these subjects is hasty and imperfect. My own feeling on looldng 
back, is one of surprise that I accomplished the task after any fashion whatever. 
But on the 26th of February the MS. of my report was completely ready for 
press, and has not been touched since then. The press has been kept fully 
supplied with copy from the end of October 1882 ; and the subsequent delay is 
wholly due to the difficulty experienced in getting the report printed and 
published. 

^ ^ w’oyld suggest tbe^ pages of JPanjdh NoUs and Queries, a small periodical just started 
under the Editorship of Captain Temple of Amb^a, as a convenient medium for discussion, 
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1 need hardly say how largely I am indebted to others for both facts and 
Ideas, The greater part of the information contained in the report has been 
either taken from scattered publications and from district Settlement or Census 
reports^ or furnished me by correspondents. I owe much to Mr. Wilson^s 
Code of Tribal Custom in Sirsa and to Mr. Barkley^ s notes on the Jalandhar 
district^ both of which the writers placed in my hands in MS., and to Mr. 
Tupper^s work on Panjdb Customary Law ; while every chapter of the report 
attests my obligations to Mr. Alex. Anderson for the prompt and complete 
manner in which he answered my numerous inquiries about the peculiar and 
interesting tract of which he was in charge. In one respect I was singularly 
ill-fitted for the task entrusted to me ; for practically speaking my whole 
Indian service had been confined to a single district (Karnal)^ which does not 
even lie in the Panjdb proper. Thus I have been throughout in the greatest 
danger of wrongly extending to the Province^ as a whole, knowledge acquired 
in a small and very special portion of it. I can hardly hope that I have 
altogether escaped this pitfall ; but that I have not fallen into it more fre- 
quently, is wholly due fco the invaluable assistance rendered me by Messrs. 
Alex. Anderson, Coldstream, Douie, O^Brien, Steedman, Thomson, and Wilson. 
These gentlemen have carefully read the proofs of the report as they issued 
from the press ; and their criticisms have enabled me to correct many faults 
and errors, and to add much that is valuable. I cannot express too strongly 
my obligation to them for undertaking and carrying through in their hardly- 
earned leisure so tedious and uninteresting a task. My warmest thanks are 
also due to Messrs. Cunningham, Douie, and Merk for valuable help un- 
sparingly given Oju all points relating to the frontier tribes ; to Major Plowden 
for his careful examination of the sections on the Pathans and their language ; 
to Mr. Christie for his copious and suggestive annotation of my discussion of 
the vagrant and criminal classes ; to Mr. Tupper for much valuable help given 
in the earlier stages of the operations j and to Dr. Dickson and the Eev. Mr. 
Wherry for the personal attention they most kindly bestowed on the Census 
printing, without which I should scarcely have succeeded in getting the work 
done. But these are only a few among the many who have helped me. I 
applied for assistance to many ojficers of many Departments, and to none in 
vain ; and it is to the help thus received by me, that whatever value my report 
may be found to possess is mainly due. 

My warmest acknowledgments are due to Mr. W. C. Plowden, Commis- 
sioner of Census, for his ever ready help and counsel, for the patient consider- 
ation with which he listened to my difficulties and suggestions, and for the 
kind anxiety which he evinced from first to last to do anything and everything 
that might make matters easier for me, so far as the unity of the Imperial 
scheme permitted. 
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Finally^ I would express my grateful sense of the courtesy and consider- 
ation which I experienced at the hands of District officers thi*oughoTit the oper- 
ations* My position as Superintendent of the Census was one of some delicacy j 
for it obliged me to inspect, criticise, and report on the work of officers much 
senior to myself. That my relations with those officers were throughout of the 
most pleasant and cordial nature, is due to a good feeling on their part for 
which I am indebted to them. 

Simla : 

The 30th 1883. 


} 


DENZIL IBBETSON. 



PANJAB CASTES. 

(Being a bbpeint op the chapter on ' The Eacbs, Castes and Tribes of 
THE People’ in the Repost on the Panjab Census of 1881.) 


(The bracketed figures in the margin refer to the pages of the original edition and 
those withoist brackets to the pages of this reprint.) 


PART I.— CASTE IN THE PANJAB. 

172] ?33. The popular conception of caste.— An old agnostic is said to have 

sammed up his philosophy in the following words ; — The only thing I know 
“is that I know nothing; and I am not quite sure that I know that/^ His 
words express very exactly my own feelings regarding caste in the Panjab. My 
experience is that it is almost impossible to make any statement whatever re- 
garding any one of the castes we have to deal withj absolutely true as it may be 
as regards one part of the Provincej which shall not presently be contradicted 
with equal truth as regards the same people in some other district. Yet I 
shall attempt to set forth briefly what seem to me the fundamental ideas upon 
which caste is based ; and in doing so I shall attempt partly to explain why it 
is that the institution is so extraordinarily unstable^ and its phsenomena so 
diverse in different localities. What I propound in the following paragraphs 
is simply my working hypothesis as it at present stands ; but I shall not stop 
to say so as I write, though almost every proposition made must be taken sub- 
ject to limitations, often sufficiently obvious, and not unfrequently involved in 
some other proposition made in the very next paragraph. My views are of 
little weight so long as they are not illustrated and supported by instances drawn 
from actually existing fact. Such instances I have in great abundance, and they 
will be found in part in the detailed description of castes which follow this dis- 
cussion. But I have leisure neither to record all my evidence, nor to marshal 
what I have recorded ; and I give my conception of caste with a crudeness of 
exposition which lack of time forbids me to modify, not because I think that 
it is anything even distantly approaching to the whole truth, but because I 
believe that it is nearer to that truth than is the generally received theory of 
caste T understand it.^ 

The popular and currently received theory of caste 1 take to consist of 
three main articles : — 

(1) that caste is an institution of the Hindu religion, and wholly 

peculiar to that religion alone ; 

(2) that it consists primarily of a fourfold classification of people in 

general under the heads of Brahman, Kshatriya, Vaisya, and 

Sudra : 

u— ^ — 

^ Owing to the imitation of the time allowed me to complete the report, the whole of this 
chapter except Part II was written in less than three weeks. It wonid have taken me as many 
months to have digested and put into shape the whole of my material. 
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(3) that caste is perpetual and immutable^ and has been transmitted 
from generation to generation throughout the ages of Hindu 
history and myth without the possibility of change. 

Now I should doubtless be exaggerating in the opposite direction^ but I 
think that I should still be far nearer to the truth if^ in opposition to the 
popular conception thus defined, I were to say — 

(1) that caste is a social far more than a religious institution ; that it has 

no necessary connection whatever with the Hindu religion, fur- 
ther than that under that religion certain ideas and customs 
common to all primitive nations have been developed and per- 
petuated in an unusual degree ; and that conversion from 
Hinduism to IsMm has not necessarily the slightest effect 
upon caste ; 

(2) that there are Brahmans who are looked upon as outcasts by those 

who under the fourfold classification would be classed as Sudras ; 
that there is no such thing as a Vaisya now existing ; that it is 
very doubtful indeed whether there is such a thing as a 
Kshatriya. and if there is, no two people are agreed as to where 
we shall look for him ; and that Sudra has no present significance 
save as a convenient term of abuse to apply to somebody else 
whom you consider lower than yourself; while the number of 
castes which can be classed under any one or under no one of the 
four heads, according as private opinion may vary, is almost in- 
numerable ; 

(3) that nothing can be more variable and more difficult to define than 

caste; and that the fact that a generation is descended from 
ancestors of any given caste creates a presumption, and nothing 
more, that that generation also is of the same caste, a pre- 
sumption liable to be defeated by an infinite variety of circum- 
stances. 

834). The hereditary nature of oeeupations^— Among all primitive 
peoples we find the race split up into a number of tribal communities held 
together by the tie of common descent, each tribe being self-contained and 
sefi-sufficing, and bound by strict rules of marriage and inheritance, the common 
object of which is to increase the strength and preserve the unity of the tribe. 
There is as yet no diversity of occupation. Among more advanced societies, 
where occupations have become differentiated, the tribes have almost altogether 
disappeared ; and we find in their place corporate communities or guilds held 
together by the tie of common occupation rather than of common blood, each 
guild being self-contained and self-governed, and bound by strict rules, the 
common object of which is to strengthen the guild and to confine to it the 
secrets of the craft which it practises. Such were the trades-guilds of the 
middle ages as we first meet with them in European history. But all modem 
inquiry into their origin and earlier constitution tends to the conclusion— and 
modem authorities on the development of primitive institurions are rapidly 
accepting that conclusion — that the guild in its first form was, no less than the 
tribe, based upon common descent ; and that the 'fundamental idea which lay 
at the root of the institution in its inception was the hereditary nature of 
occupation. Now here we have two principles, community of blood and com- 
munity of occupation. So long as the hereditary nature of occupation was in- 


[P. m] 
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violable, so long as the blaeksmith^s son must be and nobody else eould be a 
blacksmith^ the two principles were identieaL But the struggle for existence is 
too severe^ the conditions of existence too varied^ and the character and capacity 
of individuals too diverse to permit of this inviolability being long main- 
tained ; and in any but the most rudimentary form of society it must, like the 
socialist's dream of equal division of wealth, cease to exist from the very instant 
of its birth. And from the moment when the hereditary nature of occupation 
ceases to be invariable and inviolable, the two principles of community of blood 
and community of occupation become antagonistic. The antagonism still con- 
tinues. In every community which the world has ever seen there have been grades 
of position and distinctions of rank j and in all societies these grades and distinc- 
tions are governed by two considerations, descent and calling. As civilisation 
advances and the ideas of the community expand in more liberal growth, the 
latter is ever gaining in importance at the expense of the former ; the question 
what a man is, is ever more and more taking precedence of the question what 
his father was. But in no society that the world has yet seen has either of 
these two considerations ever wholly ceased to operate ; in no community has 
the son of the coal-heaver been bom the equal of the son of the nobleman, or 
the man who dies a trader been held in the same consideration as he who dies a 
statesman ; while in all the son has begun where the father left off. The com- 
munities of India in whose midst the Hindu religion has been developed are 
no exceptions to this rule ; but in their case special circumstances have com- 
bined to preserve in greater integrity and to perpetuate under a more advanced 
state of society than elsewhere the hereditary nature of occupation, and thus in 
a higher degree than in other modern nations to render identical the two prin- 
ciples of community of blood and community of occupation. And it is this 
difference, a difference of degree rather than of kind, a survival to a later age 
of an institution which has died out elsewhere rather than a new growth pecu- 
liar to the Hindu nation, which makes us give a new name to the old thing 
and call caste in India what we call position or rank in England. 

335. Occupation the primary basis of caste. — ^The whole basis of diver- 
sity of caste is diversity of occupation. The old division into Brahman, 
Kshatriya, Vaisya, Stidra, and the Mlechchha or outcast who is below the 
Sudra, is but a division into the priest, the warrior, the husbandman, the 
artisan, and the menial ; and the more modem development which substitut- 
ed trader for husbandman as the meaning of Vaisya or the people did not 
alter the nature of the classification. William Priest, J obn King, Edward 
Farmer, and James Smith are but the survivals in England of the four varnas 
of Manu. But in India which, as I have already explained in chapter IV, 
sections :211-12, to which I would here refer the reader, was priest-ridden to an 
extent nnknown to the experience of Europe even in the middle ages, the 
dominance of one special occupation gave abnormal importance to all distinctions 
of occupation. The Brahman, who could at first claim no separate descent by 
which he should he singled out from among the Aryan community, sought to 
exalt his office and to propitiate his political rulers, who were the only rivals he 
had to fear, by degrading all other occupations and conditions of life. Fur- 
t ber, as explained in the sections just referred to, the principle of hereditary 
occupation was to him as a class one of the most vital importance. As the 
Brahmans increased in number, those numbers necessarily exceeded the possible 
requirements of the laity so far as the mere performance of priestly functions 
was concerned, while it became impossible for them to keep up as a whole even 
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the semblance of sacred learning. Thus they ceased to be wholly priests and a 
large proportion of them became mere Levites. The only means of preserving 
its overwhelming influence to the body at large was to substitute Levitical 
descent for priestly functions as the basis of that influence^ or rather perhaps 
to check the natural course of social evolution which would have substituted 
the latter *for the former; and this they did by giving the whole sanction of 
religion to the principle of the hereditary nature of occupation. Hence sprang 
that tangled web of caste restrictions and distinction s^ of ceremonial obliga- 
tions^ and of artificial purity and impuiity, which has rendered the separation 
of occupation from descent so slow and so difBcult in Hindu society^ and 
which collectively constitutes what we know as caste. I do not mean that the 
Brahmans invented the principle which they thus turned to their own purpose ; 
on the contrary^ I have said that it is found in all primitive societies that 
have outgrown the most rudimentary stage. Nor do I suppose that they 
deliberately set to work to produce any craftily designed effect npon the 
growth of social institutions. But circumstances had raised them to a position 
of extraordinary power ; and naturally^ and probably almost unconsciously^ 
their teaching took the form which tended most effectually to preserve that 
power unimpaired. 

Indeed in its earlier form^ neither caste nor occupation was even supposed 
in India to he necessarily or invariably hereditary. It is often forgotten that 
there are two very distinct epochs in the post-Vedie history of the Hindu 
nations, which made respectively contributions of very different nature to that 
body of Hindu scriptures which we are too apt to confuse under the generic 
name of the ShSstras, and which affected in very different manners the form of 
the Hindu religion. The earlier is the epoch of the Brdhmanas and the 
Upanishads, while Hinduism was a single and comparatively simple creed, or 
at most a philosophical abstraction ; and the later is the epoch of the Puranas 
and Tantras, with their crowded Pantheon, their foul imaginings, their de- 
graded idolatry, and their innumerable sects. The former may be said to end 
with the rise and the latter to begin with the growing degeneracy of Buddhism. 

In the earlier Hinduism we find that, while caste distinctions were primarily 
based upon occupation, considerable license in this respect was permitted to the 
several castes, while the possibility of the individual rising from one caste to 
another was distinctly recognised. This was the case even as late as the age of 
Manu, by which time the caste system had assumed great strictness, and the 
cardinal importance of occupation had become a prominent part of the 
Brahminical teaching, though its hereditary nature had not yet been so 
emphatically insisted on.^ It was in the dark a^es of Hindu history, about [P, 174] 
the beginning of ah sera during which Brahminism was substituted for 
Hinduism and the religion became a chaos of impure and degraded doctrine 
and sectarian teaching, that the theory of the necessarily hereditary nature of 
occupation seems to have taken its present form. In the earlier epoch the 
priest was always a Brdhman ; in the later the Brahman was always a priest. 

836, But if occupation was not necessarily transmitted by descent and 
if caste varied with change of occupation in the earlier sera of Hinduism, it is no 

^ For instances of the possibility of change of caste it will he sufficient to refer the reader to 
Cunningham’s History of the Sihhs, Appendix IV, to Mnir’s Sanskrit Texts, Vol. I, Chap. IV, and 
stiEmore to a* Buddhist pamphlet called Vajra Shdchi which is translated at Vol. I, pages 296 ff 
of Wilson’s Indian Caste, and which for direct vigorous reasoning and scathing humour would 
not disgrace the best days of English parly polemics. 
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less true that this is the case in the present day ; though under caste restrictions 
as they now stand the change, in an upward dii*ection at least, is infinitely 
slower and more difficult than then, and is painfully effected by the family 
or tribe in the course of generations instead of by the individual in the 
course of years. The following pages will contain numerous instances of the 
truth of this assertion, and the whole body of tribal and caste tradition in 
the Panjab supports it. I have not always thought it necessary to state their 
traditions in discussing the various castes; and I have seldom stopped to com- 
ment on the facts. But the evidence, imperfect as it is, will be found to 
possess no inconsiderable weight ; while the very fact of the general currency of 
a set of traditions, groundless as they may be in individual instances, shows 
that the theory of society upon which they are based is at least not repugnant 
to the ideas and feelings and even practice of the people who believe them. 
Indeed, for the purposes of the present enquiry it would almost be allowable to 
accept traditional origin ; for though the tradition may not be true, it might 
have been, or it would never have arisen. Instances of fall in the social scale 
are naturally more often met with than instances of rise, for he who has 
sunk recalls with pride his ancestral origin, while he who has risen hastens to 
forget it. 

337. The political and artificial basis of caste. — But before proceeding to 
give specific instances of recent change of caste, I must adopt a somewhat 
extended definition of occupation, and must take a somewhat wider 
basis than that afforded by mere occupation, even so defined, as the foundation 
of caste. 

In India the occupation of the great mass of what may be called the 
upper or yeoman classes is the same. Setting aside the priests and traders on 
the one hand and the artisans and menials on the other, we have left the great 
body of agriculturists who constitute by far the larger portion of the 
population. This great body of people subsists by husbandry and cattle-farm- 
ing, and so far their occupation is one and the same. But they are also the 
owners and occupiers of the land, the holders of more or less compact 
tribal territories ; they are overlords as well as villains ; and hence springs the 
cardinal distinction between the occupation of ruling and the occupation of 
being ruled. Where the actual calling of every-day life is the same, social 
standing, which is all that caste means, depends very largely upon political 
importance, whether present or belonging to the recent past. There is the 
widest distinction between the dominant and the subject tribes ; and a tribe 
which has acquired political independence in one part of the country, will there 
enjoy a position in the ranks of caste which is denied it in tracts where it 
occupies a subordinate position. 

Again, the features of the caste system which are peculiar to Brahminical 
Hinduism, and which has already been alluded to, have operated to create a 
curiously artificial standard of social rank. There are certain rules which 
must be observed by all at tbe risk of sinking in the scale. They are, broadly 
speaking, that widow marriage shall not be practised ; that marriages . shall 
be contracted only wdt^h those of equal or nearly equal standing; that 
certain occupations shall be abstained from which are arbitrarily declared to be 
impure, such as growing or selling vegetables, handicrafts in general, and 
especially working or trading in leather and weaving; that impure food/ 
shall be avoided ; and that no communion shall be held with outc^ts^ 
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sucli as scavengers, eaters of carrion or vermin, and the like. There are 
other and similarly artificial considerations which affect social standing, such 
as the practice of secluding the women of the family, the custom of giving 
daughters in marriage only to classes higher than their own, and the like ; but 
these are of less general appllcaiion than those first mentioned. Many of these 
restrictions are exceedingly irksome. It is expensive to keep the women 
secluded, for others have to be paid to do their work ; it is still more expensive 
to purchase husbands for them from a higher grade of society, and so forth ; 
and so there is a constant temptation to disregard these rules, even at the cost 
of some loss of social position. 

Thus we have, as the extended basis of caste, first occupation, and 
within a common occupation political prominence and social standing, 
the latter being partly regulated by a set of very arbitrary rules which 
are peculiar to Indian caste, and which are almost the only part of the 
system which is peculiar to it. It is neither tautology nor false logic 
to say that social standing is dependent upon caste and caste upon social 
standing, for the two depend each upon the other in different senses. The rise 
in the social scale which accompanies increased political importance will present- 
ly be followed by a rise in caste ; while the fall in the grades of caste which a 
disregard of the arbitrary rules of the institution entails, will surely be ac- 
companied by loss of social standing. 

838. Instances of the mutability of caste.~~The Brdhmans are generally 
husbandmen as well as Levites, for their numbers are so great that they are 
obliged to supplement the income derived from their priestly office. But 
when a Brdhman drops his sacerdotal character, ceases to receive food or alms 
as offerings acceptable to the gods, and becomes a cultivator pure and simple, 
he also ceases to be a BrS,hman, and has to employ other Brahmans as priests. 

Witness the Taga Brahmans of the Dehli division, who are Tagas, not Brah- 
mans, because they have abandoned {fag dena) their priestly character. 

Indeed in the hills the very practice of agriculture as a calling or at least the 
actual following of the plough is in itself sufficient to deprive a Brahman of all 
but the name of his caste; for Mr. Lyall points out that in the following 
quotation from Mr. Barnes ploughing should be read for agriculture or 
husbandry, there being very few, even of the highest Br&man families, who 
abstain from other sorts of field work. 

« It win a tolerable idea of the endless ramification of caste to follow out the details of rp^ ^^51 
« even tbe Sarsut t^e as established in these hills. The reader acquainted with the country will ^ 

♦‘know that Brahmins, tho^h classed under a common appellation, are not all equal. There are 
primarily two great distinctions in every tribe claiming’ to be of such esalted origin as the 
Brahmins, — viz., those who follow and those who abstain from agriculture. This is the great 
** touchstone of their creed. Those who have never defiled their hands with the plough, but have 
restricted themselves to the legitimate pursuits of the caste, are held to be pure Brahmins ; 
while those who have once descended to the occupation of husbandry retain indeed the name, 

“but are no longer acknowledged by thdr brethren, nor held in the same reverence by the people 
at large." 

So agaiu if a Brahman takes to haudicrafts he is no longer a Brahman, 
as in the case of the Thavis of the hills, some of whom were Brdhmans in 
the last generation. The Dhartikras of Dehli are admittedly Brahmans who 
have within the last few generations taken to widow marriage; and the 
Chamarwa S^dhs and the whole class of the so-called Brahmans who minister 
to the outcast classes, are no longer Brdhmans in any respect beyond the mere 
retention of the name* Tho MaffiS. Briihman, so impure that in many villages 
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he is not allowed to enter the gatey, the Ddkaut and Gujrati^, so unfortunate 
that other Brahmans will not accept offerings at their hands^ are all Brahmans^ 
but are praeticallT differentiated as distinct castes bj their special occupations. 
Turning to the second of Manuks four great ciabses^ we find the Mahajan a 
Mahajan in the hills so long as he is a merchant^ but a Kajath as soon as he 
becomes a clerk ; while the Dasa Banya of the plains who has taken to the 
practice of widow marriage is a Banya only by name and occupation^ not 
being admitted to communion or intermarriage by the more orthodox classes 
who bear the same title. The impossibility of fixing any line between Raj- 
puts on the one hand^ and J atsj Gujars^ and castes of similar standing on the 
other^ is fully discussed in the subsequent parts of this chapter^ in the para- 
graphs on the Jat in general^ on the Rajputs of the eastern hills^ and on the 
Thakar and Edthi. I there point out that the only possible definition of a 
Rdjput; in the Pan jab at leasts is he who^ being the descendant of a family 
that has enjoyed political importance^ has preserved his ancestral status by 
strict observance of the caste rules enumerated above. The extract there 
quoted from Mr. LyalBs report sums np so admirably the state of caste 
distinctions in the hills that I make no apology for repeating it. He 
says : — ^ 

** Till lately the limits of caste do not seem to have been so immutably fixed in the hills as 
in the plains. The Raja was the fountain of honour, and could do much as he liked. I have 
" heard old men quote instances within their memory in which a Raja promoted a Girth to he a 
“ Rathi, and a Thakur to be a Rajput, for service done or money given ; and at the present day 
the power of admitting back into caste fellowship persons put under a ban for some grave act of 
“ defilement is a source of income to the Jagirdar Rajas. 

'' I believe that Mr. Campbell, the present Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal, has asserted that 
there is no such thing as a distinct Rajput stock ; that in former times, before caste distinctions 
had become crystallized, any tribe or family whose ancestor or head rose to royal rank became in 
time Rajput, 

This is certainly the conclusion to which many facts point with regard to the Rajputs of 
‘‘these hUls. Two of the old royal and now essentially Rdjput families of this district, 
Kotlehr and Bangahal, are said to be Brahmin by original stock. Mr. Barnes says that in 
K4,ngra the son of a Rajput by a low-caste woman takes place as a Rathi : in Seoraj and other 
“ places in the interior of the hills I have met families calling themselves Rajputs, and growing 
“ into general acceptance as Rajputs, in their own country at least, whose only claim to the title 
“ was that their father or grandfather was the offspring of a Kanetni by a foreign Brahmin. On 
“ the border line in the Himalayas, between Thibet and India proper, any one can observe caste 
“ growing before bis eyes } the noble is changing into a Rajput, the priest into a Brahmin, 
“ the peasant into a Jat ; and so on down to the bottom of the scale. The same process was, 
“ I believe, more or less in force in Kangra proper down to a period not very remote from 
“ to-day,’^ 

And Kdngra is of all parts of the Panjab the place in which the proudest 
and most ancient Rajput blood is to be found. As Captain Cunningham 
says in his History of the Sihlis: may be assumed as certain that^ had 

the conquering Mughals and Pathans been without a vivid belief and an 
organised priesthood^ they would have adopted Vedism and become enrolled 
among the Kshatriya or Rdjput races/^ In Sirsa we have instances of clans 
who were a few generations ago accounted Jat being now generally classed as 
Rajputs, having meanwhile practised greater exclusiveness in matrimonial 
matters^ and having abandoned widow marriage ; while the reverse process is 
no less common. So the Chauhfcs of Dehli are no longer recognized as 
R£jputs since they have begun to marry their widows. Finally, we have the 
whole traditions of the Panjab tribes of the Jat and Gujar status to the effect 
that they are descended &om Rajputs who married below them^ ceased to 
sedude their women^ or began to practise widow marriage ; and the fact that 
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one and the same tribe is often known as Rajput where it haS; and as Jat where 
it has not risen to political importance* 

339. But it is possible for Rajpdts and Jats to fall still lower. The 
Sahnsars of Hushy&rpnr were admittedly Rajputs till only a few generations 
agOj when they took to growing vegetables^ and now rank with Ai'dins. 

Some of the Tarkhans^ Lohars, and Nais of Sirsa are known to have been Jats 
or Rdjputs who within quite recent times have taken to the hereditary 
occupations of these castes ; and some of the Chanhans of Kamal, whose 
fathers were born Rdjputs, have taken to weaving and become Shebhs. So 
too the landowning castes can rise. A branch of the Wattu Rajputs of the 
Satluj^ by an affectation of peculiar sanctity, have in the course of a few 
generations become Bodlas, and now deny their Rajput and claim Qureshi^s 
origin ; and already the claim is commonly admitted. A clan of Ahirs in 
Rew^ has begun to seclude their women and abandon widow marriage ; they 
no longer intermarry with the other AhCrs, and will presently be reckoned a 
separate caste ; and there is a Kharral family lately settled in Bahawalpur who 
have begun to affect peculiar holiness and to marry only with each other, and 
their next step will certainly be to claim Arab descent. The process is going 
on daily around us, and it is certain that what is now taking place is only 
what has always taken place during the long ages of Indian history. The 
ease with which Saiyads are manufactured is proverbial, and some of our 
highest Rajput tribes are beginning in the Salt-range to claim Mughal or 
Arab origin. On the frontier the dependence upon occupation of what there 
most nearly corresponds with caste, as distinct from tribe, is notorious. A 
Mdchhi is a Mdchhi so long as he catches fish, and a Jat directly he lays hold 
of a plough. There are no Rdjpfits because there are no R£jas ; and those 
who are notoriously of pure Ri^jput descent are Jats because they till the land. 

Among the artisan and menial tribes the process is still more common, 
and the chapter on this section of the community abounds with instances. 

One Chamdr takes to weaving instead of leather-working and becomes a 
Chamar-JuMha ; presently he will be a Julaha pure and simple : another does 
the same and becomes a Rangreta or a Bunia : a Chfihra refuses to touch 
night-soil and becomes a MusalU or a Kutana. Within the castes the same 
process is observable. The Chandar Chamar will not eat or marry with the 
Jatia Cham^ because the latter works in the hides of impure animals j one [P. 176] 
section of the Kumhars will hold no communion with another because the 
latfcer bum sweepings as fuel ; a third section has taken to agriculture and 
looks down upon both. In all these and a thousand similar instances the sec- 
tions are for all practical purposes distinct castes, though the caste name, being 
based upon and expressive of the hereditary occupation, is generally retained 
where the main occupation is not changed. Indeed I have my doubts whether, 
setting aside the absolutely degrading occupations such as scavengering, the 
caste does not follow the occupation in the case of even each individual among 
these artisan and menial castes much more generally than we suppose, We 
know next to nothing about their organisation, and I do not pretend to make 
anything more than a suggestion. But it is certain that these lower castes have 
retained the organisation of the guild in extraordinary completeness long after 
the organisation of the tribe or caste has almost completely died out -among 
the landowning classes whom they serve. And it may be, especially in towns 
and cities, that this orgaaiisation is meant to protect the craft in the absence 
of the bond of common descent, and that men belonging by birth to other 
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ciastes and occupations may on adopting a new occupatioii be aiLnitted to tkc 
fraternity whicli follows it, 

340. The nature and evolution of the institution of caste.— Thus we sec 

that in India^ as in all countries^ society is arranged in strata which are based 
upon diferenees of social or political imporiancej or of occupc.tion. But here 
the classification is hereditary rather than individual to the persons included 
under it, and an artificial standard is added which is peculiar to caste and 
which muse be conformed with on pain of loss of position, while the rules 
which forbid social intercourse between east,8s of different rank render it 
infinitely difficult to rise in the scale. So too, the classification being here- 
ditary, it is next to impossible for the individual himself to rise ,* it is the 
tribe or section of the tribe that alone can improve its position ; and this it can 
do only after the lapse of several generations, during which time it must aban- 
don a lower for a higher occupation, conform more strictly with the arbitrary 
rules, affect social exclusiveness or special sanctity, or separate itself after 
some similar fashion from the body of the caste to which it belongs. The 
whole theory of society is that occupation and caste are hereditary ; and the 
presumption that caste passes unchanged to the descendants is exceedingly 
strong. But the presumption is one which can be defeated, and has already 
been and is now in process of being defeated in numberless instances. As in 
all other countries and among all other nations, the graduations of the social 
scale are fixed ; but society is not solid but liquid, and portions of it are 
continually rising and sinking and changing their position as measured by 
that scale j and the only real difference between Indian society and that of 
other countries in this respect is, that the liquid is much more viscous, the 
friction and inertia to be overcome infinitely greater, and the movement there- 
fore far slower and more difficult in the former than in the latter. This 
friction and inertia are largely due to a set of artificial rules which have been 
grafted on to the social prejudices common to all communities by the peculiar 
form which caste has taken in the Brahminical teachings. But there is every 
sign that these rules are gradually relaxing. Sikhism did much to weaken 
them in the centre of the Panjab, while they can now hardly be said to exist 
on the purely Mahomedan frontier ; and I think that we shall see a still 
more raj)id change under the influences which onr rale has brought to bear 
upon the society of the Province. Our disregard for inherited distinetions have 
already done something, and the introduction of railways much more, to 
loosen the bonds of caste. It is extraordinary how incessantly, in reporting 
customs, my correspondents note that the custom or restriction is fast dying 
out. The liberty enjoyed by the people of the Western Pan jab is extending 
to their neighbours in the east, and especially the old tribal customs are 
gradually fading away. There cannot be the slighest doubt that in a few 
generations the materials for a study of caste as an institution will he infinite- 
ly less complete than they are even now. 

341. Thus, if my theory be coiTect, we have the following steps in the 
process by which caste has been evolved in the Pan jab — (1) the tribal 
divisions common to all primitive societies ; (2) the guilds based upon hereditary 
occupation common to the middle life of all communities ; (3) the exaltation 
of the priestly office to a degi’ee unexampled in other countries; (4) the 
exaltation of the Levitical blood by a special insistence upon the necessarily 
hereditary nature of occupation ; (5)^ the preservation and support of this 
principle by the elaboration from the theories of the Hindu creed or oosmo- 
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gony o£ a purely artificial set of rules, regulating marriage and intermarriage, 
declaring certain occupations and foods to be impure and polluting, and 
prescribing the conditions and degree of social inteivourse permitted between 
the several castes. Add to these the pride of social rank and the pride of 
blood which are natural to man, and which alone could reconcile a nation to 
restrictions at once irksome from a domestic and burdensome from a material 
point of view ,* and it is hardly to be wondered at that caste should have 
assumed the rigidity which distinguishes it in India. 

342. The tribal type of caste, — ^Thus caste in the Panjab is based pri- 
marily upon occupation, and given that the occupation is that most respect- 
able of all occupations, the owning and cultivation of land, upon political 
position. But there are other forms which are assumed by caste, or at least 
by what most nearly corresponds with it in some parts of the Province, which 
may in general be refen’ed to two main types. The first type is based upon 
community of blood ; the second is a trades-guild pure and simple. Both are 
strictly analogous to caste proper j but the existence of both in their present' 
forms appears to be due to the example of those Musalman nations who have 
exerted such immense influence in the Panjab, and both differ from caste 
proper in the absence of those artificial reskictions which are the peculiar 
product of Brahminism. The purest types of the ethnic or national caste are 
the Pathans and Biloches, both untainted by any admixture of Hindu feeling 
or custom. Here the fiction which unites the caste, race, nation, or whatever 
you may choose to call it, is that of common descent from a traditional 
ancestor. In the main it is something more than a fiction, for if the common 
ancestor be mythical, as he probably is, there is still a very real bond of 
conamon origin, common habitat, common customs and modes of thought, 
and tribal association continued through several centuries, which holds these 
people together. But even here the stock is not even professedly pure. 
It will be seen from my description of the two great frontier races whom 
I have q^uoted as types, that each of them includes in its tribal organisa- 
tion affiliated tribes of foreign origin, who sometimes but by no means 
always preserve the tradition of their separate descent, but are recognised 
to the full as being, and for all practical purposes actually are Biloch 
or Pathdn as truly as are the tribes who have certainly sprung from the 
parent stock. , Still more is this the case with the Mughal, Shekh, and 
Saiyad, who are only strangers in the land. ^^Last year I was a weaver, this 
year I am a Shekh ; next year if prices rise I shall be a Saiyad.'’^ The process 
of manu&cture in these cases is too notorious for it to be necessary for me to 
insist upon it; and so long as the social position of the new claimant is 
worthy of the descent he claims, the true Mughals, Shekhs, and Saiyads, after 
waiting for a generation or so till the absurdity of the story is not too obvious, 
accept the fiction and admit the brand new brother into their fraternity. 

Throughout the Western Plains, and in a somewhat lower degree thi’ough- 
out the cis-Indus Salt-range Tract, where Islam has largely superseded 
Bra hm i ni sm and where the prohibition against marriage with another caste is 
almost universally neglected, we find the distribution of the landowning classes 
based upon tribe rather than upon caste. The necessity for community of pre- 
sent caste as a condition of intermarriage having disappeared, the more com- 
prehensive classification of caste has become a mere tradition of ancestral 
status, and the immediate question is, not is a man a Eajptit or a Jat, but is 
he a Sidl or a ChhMhar, a Janjoa or a Manh^s. The restrictions upon inter- 
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marriage are in actual practice almost as strict as ever ; but tbey are based 
upon present social rank; without reference to the question whether that rank 
has yet received the impress or sanction of admission into the caste with which 
it would correspond. In fact the present tendency even in the case of Rajputs; 
and still more in that of lower castes of Indian origiii; is markedly to reject 
their original Hindu caste, and to claim connection with the Mughal con- 
querors of their country or the Arab founders of their faith. Thus we have 
no broad classification of the people under a few great castes with their 
internal division into tribes, such as we find in the Hindu portion of the 
Pan jab ; or rather this classification is of far less importance, being little more 
than a memory of origin, or a token of a social rank which is more precisely 
expressed by the tribal name. 

343. The effect of occupation upon the tribal form of caste. — So too, the 
lines which separate occupations one from another are relaxed. In the case of 
the impure occupations which render those who follow them outcasts, this is 
not indeed the case. The Pathan who should become a scavenger would no 
longer be recognised as a Pathdn, though he might still claim the name; 
indeed, as already pointed out in the Chapter on Religion, the prejudice is 
carried into the very mosque, and the outcast who has adopted Islam is not 
recognised as a Musalm^n unless at the same time he abandon his degrading 
occupation. But the taint is not so markedly hereditary, nor is the prejudice 
against menial occupations or handicrafts generally so strong. A Pathan who 
became a weaver would still remain a Pathan, and would not be thought to be 
polluted ; though, as in all countries, he would be held to have fallen in the 
social scale, and the better class of Pathan would not give him his daughter to 
wife. In fact the difference between the condition of a Pathan who took to 
weaving on the frontier and the Rajput who took to weaving in the Dehli 
Territory, would be precisely that between caste in India and social standing 
in Europe. The degradation would not in the case of the former be cere- 
monial or religious, nor would it be hereditary save in the sense that the 
children would be born in a lower condition of life ; but the immediate and 
individual loss of position would be as real as among the strictest castes of the 
Hindus. Thus we find on the frontier men of all castes engaging from 
poverty or other necessity in all occupations save those of an actually degrad- 
ing nature. Between these two extremes of the purely Mahomedan customs 
of the Indus and the purely Hindu customs of the Jamna we meet with a 
very considerable variety of intermediate conditions. Yet the change is far 
less gradual than might have been supposed probable, tbe break from Islam to 
Brahminism, from tribal position and freedom of occupation to the more rigid 
restraints of caste, taking place with some suddenness about the meridian of 
Lahore, where the great rivers enter the fertile zone and the arid grazing 
grounds of the West give place to the arable plains of the East. The 
submontane zone retains its social as well as its physical characteristics 
much further west than do the plains which lie below it, and here the 
artificial restrictions of caste can hardly be said to cease till the Salt-range is 
crossed. 

Closely allied with these tribal or ethnic communities based upon identity 
of recent descent, is the association which hinds together small colonies of 
foreign immigrants under names denoting little more than their origin. Such 
are the Purbi, the Kashmiri, the Bangdii. These people have their own di»- 
tinctioiis of caste and tribe in the countries whence they came. But isolation 
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from their fellows in a land of strangers binds them together in closer union. 

The Purbi is a Purbi to the people of the Panjab, and nothing more ; and in 
many cases this looseness of classification spreads to the people themselves, and 
they begin to class themselves as Purbi and forget their original divisions. 
Examples may be found even nearer home. The Hindu is & small class on 
the frontier, and he is generically classed as Kir^r without regard to his caste. 

The men of the BS,gar are strangers in the Panj^b, and they are commonly 
known as Bagri iiTespective of whether they are J ats or Rajputs. Many more 
instances of similar confusion might be given. Even community of creed, 
where the numbers concerned are small, constitutes a bond which cannot be 
distinguished from that of caste. The resident Sikhs on the Peshawar 
frontier are a caste for all practical purposes; while the case of the Bishnois of 
Hariana who are chiefly recruited from two very different castes is still more 
striking. 

344!. The trades-gnild type of caste.— The second type which I have 
included together with castes proper and the western tribes in my caste tables, 
is almost precisely the trades-guild of Europe in the middle ages. And it 
again owes its existence very largely to the prevalence of Mahomedan ideas. 

It is found chiefly in the larger cities, and is almost always known by a 
Persian or Arabic name. The class of Darzis or tailors is a good example of 
what I mean. Here the caste organisation, the regulations of the fraternity, 
and the government by common council or pancJidyat are as complete as 
among the true castes. But there is no longer even the fiction of common 
origin, and the only bond which unites the members of the guild is that of 
common occupation— a bond which is severed when the occupation is aban- 
doned and renewed when it is resumed. I have already said that I am not at 
all sure whether this is not the ease with the artisan castes in general in a far 
greater degree than is commonly supposed. It appears to me that in the case 
of the menial and artisan classes the real caste is what I have already noticed, 
and shall presently describe more particularly, under the name of the ^eetion j [p. i78] 
and that the caste name is often merely a generic term used to include all who 
follow the same occupation. If the numerous agiicultural tribes of the Indus 
who are included under the generic term Jat observed caste distinctions and 
refused to eat together and intermaiTy, we should have a state of things corre- 
sponding exactly with what we find throughout the Province among the 
industrial classes, where each so-called caste comprises under a common 
occupational term a number of sections of different geographical origin and of 
different habits, who refuse to hold communion with one another, and are for 
all practical purposes separate castes. But even here the distinction is often 
based upon minor differences in the occupation or in the mode of following it ; 
and community of origin in the remote past is often, though by no means 
always, admitted. And even if my suggestion be well-founded, there is still 
this cardinal distinction, that in the case of the caste or section of the caste the 
basis of the organisation is hereditary, and the stranger is admitted voluntarily 
and deliberately ; whereas in the ease of the guild there is no pretence to com- 
munity of blood, and anybody following the craft is admitted almost as a 
matter of right. To this class probably belong the Malldh, the Qassab, the 
Sabzi-farosh, the Mdshqi when not a Jhinwar, the Nungar, and many of 
those quasi-castes of whom I have to say that I cannot tell whether the name 
signifies anything more than the occupation of the people included under it. 
Somewhat similar to these are the followers of divers occupations which are 
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almost if not altogetlier confined, in tie east of tie Province at least, to tie 
members of a single caste, of wiici tie ciapter on artisan and menial castes 
fiirnisies so manj examples. The Biarbiunja is almost always, I believe, a 
Jlnnwar ; tie Jarrai is almost always a Nai; but it would not have been safe 
to class them as Jim war and N^i respectively, and so I have shown them 
separately in my tables. Yet another form of quasi-caste is afforded by tie 
religious and ascetic orders of fakirs which, in the absence of all pretence of 
community of blood and tie purely voluntary nature of their association, are 
somewhat analogous to the trades-guild. These men abandon caste properly 
so called on entering the order to which they belong ; but it would have been 
absurd to omit them altogether or to show them under Miscellaneous,^^ and 
I have therefore ranked them in my tables as castes. Many of them are sub- 
ject to some form of authority which is exercised by the order in its corporate 
capacity ; but many of them are absolutely free from restrictions of any kind, 
and the word caste is not really applicable to these classes. 

34f5. Different types included in the caste-tables.— Thus tie figures of 
my tables of tribes and castes include groups formed upon several very distinct 
types. There is tie true caste in the Brahminical sense of tie term, tie 
Brahman, Rajput, Banya, and so forth ; tie tribe or race based upon common 
blood, such as the Pathdn, Biloch, Kathia j there is the colony of foreigners 
like the Pui’bi and Kashmiri, or of believers in a strange creed like tbe Bisbnoi ; 
there is the true occupational caste such as the Nai, the Cham^, and the 
Chuhraj there is the common trades-guild like the Darzi and the Qass^b; 
there is the occupation pure and simple as the Jarrai and Ghar^mi; there is 
the ascetic order as the Gosdin and Niimalaj and besides these there are all 
possible intermediate stages. Moreover, the name which is applied to a true 
caste or race in one part of the Panj^b, in another merely signifies an occupa- 
tion; of which fact Arain and Biloch are two notable examples, the fost 
meaning nothing more than a market-gardener in the Salt-range Tract, the 
latter little more than a camelman in the centre of the Province, and each in 
either case including an indefinite number of castes or tribes with nothing but 
community of occupation to connect them. 

346. Effect of conversion upon caste. — At the beginning of this chap- 
ter I stated, admittedly as an exaggeration of the truth, that caste has little 
necessary connection with the Hindu religion, and that conversion from 
Hinduism to IsMm has not necessarily the slightest effect upon it. I shall 
now consider how far that statement has to be modified. I bave attempted to 
show in tbe preceding paragraphs that pride of blood, especially in the upper, 
and shame of occupation, especially in the lower classes, are in all societies the 
principal factors which regulate social rank; and that when Brahminism 
developed caste, all that it did was to hind the two together, or at least to pre- 
vent the dissolution of the tie which bound them and which would have 
broken down in the ordinary course of social evolution, and while thus perpe- 
tuating the principle of the hereditary nature of occupation and social status, 
to hedge it round and strengthen it by a network of artificial rules and restric- 
tions which constitute the only characteristic peculiar to the institution of 
caste. This I take to constitute the only connection between Hinduism and 
caste ; and it is obvious, that these restrictions and prejudices once engrafted 
on the social system, mere change of creed has no necessary effect whatever 
upon their nature or their operation. As a fact in the east of the Panj^b con- 
version has absolutely effect upon the caste of the convert. The Musalm^Ln 
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Eajpufc, Gujaiv or Jat is for all social^ tribal, political, and administrative pur- 
poses exactly as much a Eajput, Gujar or Jat as his Hindu brother. His 
social customs are unaltered, his tribal restrictions are unrelaxed, his rules of 
marriage and inheritance unchanged ; and almost the only difference is that he 
shaves his scalplocb and the upper edge of his moustache, repeats the Mahome- 
dan creed in a mosque, and adds the Musalman to the Hindu wedding cere- 
mony. As I have already shown in the chapter on Eeligion, he even worships 
the same idols as before, or has only lately ceased to do so.^ 

34!7, The fact is that the people are bound by social and tribal custom 
far more than by any rules of religion. Where the whole tone and feeling of 
the country-side is Indian, as it is in the Eastern Panjab, the Musalman is 
simply the Hindu with a difference. Where that tone and feeling is that of 
the country beyond the Indus, as it is on the Panjab frontier, the Hindu even 
is almost as the Musalman. The difference is national rather than religious. 

The laxity allowed by Mahomet in the matter of intermaniage has no effect 
upon the Musalman Jat of the Dehli division, for he has already refused to 
avail himself even of the smaller license allowed by the Hindu priests and 
scriptures, and bound himself by tribal rules far stricter than those of either 
religion. But the example of the Pathan and the Biloch has had a very great 
effect upon the Jat of the Multan division; and he recognises, not indeed 
the prohibitions of Mahomet, — or rather not only them, for they represent the [P.i79] 
irreducible minimum, — but the tribal rules of his frontier neighbours, more 
strict than those of his religion hut less strict than those of his nation. 

I believe that the laxity of the rules and restrictions imposed by the customs 
of castes and tribes which is observable in the Western Panjdb, and among the 
Hindus no less than among the Musalmdns, is due far more to the example 
of the neighbouring frontier tribes than to the mere change of faith. The 
social and tribal customs of the eastern peasant, whether Hindu or Musalman, 
are those of India ; while in the west the people, whether Hindu or Musalmdn, 
have adopted in great measure, though by no means altogether, the social and 
tribal customs of Afghanistan and Biloehistan. In both cases those rules and 
customs are tribal or national, i-ather than religious. 

At the same time there can be no doubt that both the artificial rules of 
Hindu caste, and the tribal customs which bind both Hindu and Musalman, have 
lately begun to relax, and with far greater rapidity among the Musalm^ns 
than among the Hindus. And this difference is no doubt really due to the 
difference in religion. There has been within the last 30 years a great 
Musalman revival in the Panj^b ; education has spread, and with it a more 
accurate knowledge of the rules of the faith ' and there is now a tendency 
which is day by day growing stronger, to substitute the law of IslSm for tribal 
custom in all matters, whether of intermarriage, inheritance, or social 
intercourse. The movement has as yet materially affected only the hifjher 
and more educated classes ; but there can be little doubt that it is slowly 
working down through the lower grades of society. The effect of conversion to 
Sikhism has already been noticed in the chapter on Eeligion, as has the effect 
of change of creed upon the menial classes ; and this latter will be dealt with 
more at length in that part of the present chapter which treats of those casks. 

^ This 13 mnch les^ true of tlie niidclle daises of the towns and cit They have no rea.ioii to 
be particularly proud of their ta te; while the supericr edncation a? d the more varied constitution 
of the urban population weaken the power of tribal cn-tom. In such tases the convert not nnfre- 
quently takes the title of Shekh : though even here a change of caste name on, conversion is pro- 
bably the exception. 
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3^. Effect of Islam in strengthening the bonds of caste.— But if the 

adoption of Islam does not absolve the individual from the obligations common 
to Ms tribe or caste^ still less does its presence as such tend to weaken those 
obligations. Indeed it seems to me exceedingly probable that where the 
Musalman invasion has not^ as in the Western Panjab^ been so wholesale or 
the country of the invaders so near as to change bodily by force of example 
the whole tribal customs of the inhabitants^ the Mahomedan conquest of 
Northern India has tightened and strengthened rather than relaxed the bonds 
of caste ; and that it has done this by depriving the Hindu population of their 
natural leaders the Rajputs, and throwing them wholly into the hands of the 
Brahmans. The full discussion of tMs question would require a far wider 
knowledge of Indian comparative sociology than I possess. But I will briefly 
indicate some considerations which appear to me to point to the probable truth 
of my suggestion. I have said that caste appears to have been far more loose 
and less binding in its earlier form than as it appeared in the later develop- 
ments of Brahminism ; and we know that^ at least in the earlier and middle 
stages of Hinduism, the contest between the Brahman and the Rajput for the 
social leadership of the people was prolonged and severe (see Muir^s Sanskrit 
Texts, Vol. I). The Mahomedan invaders found in the Rajput Princes 
political enemies whom it was their business to subdue and to divest of 
authority ; but the power of the Brahmans threatened no danger to their rule, 
and that they left unimpaired. The Brahminic influence was probably never 
so strong in the Pan jab as in many other parts of India ; but it is markedly 
strongest in the Dehli Territory, or in that portion of the Province in which, 
lying under the very shadow of the Mughal court, Rajput power was most 
impossible. Moreover, it is curious that we find the institutions and restrictions 
of caste as such most lax^ and a state of society most nearly approaching that 
which existed in the earlier epoch of Hinduism, in two very dissimilar parts 
of the Panjd-b. One is the Indus frontier, where Mahomedanism reigns 
supreme ; the other is the Kdngra hills, the most exclusively Hindu portion of 
the Province. On the Indus we have the Saiyad and the Pir, the class of 
Ulama or divines who take the place of the Brahman ; the Pathan or Biloch 
as the case may be, who correspond with the Kshatriya ; the so-called Jat, 
who is emphatically the people or Vaisya in the old sense of the word, and 
includes all the great mass of husbandmen of whatever caste they may be, 
Awd,ns^ Jats, Rajputs and the like, who cannot pretend to Kshatriya rank; 
the Kirar or trader of whatever caste, Banya, Khatri, or Arora, corresponding 
with the later use of Vaisya ; the artisan or Sudra ; and the outcast or 
Mleehehha. The two last classes have no generic names ; but the three first 
correspond almost exactly with the Brahman, the Kshatriya, and the Vaisya 
of the middle Hindu scriptures, nor are the boundaries of these divisions more 
rigorously fixed than we find them in those scriptures. The other portion of 
the Province in which caste restrictions are most loose and caste divisions most 
general and indefinite is the Kangra hills ; or precisely the only part of the 
Panjab into which Mahomedanism has found no entrance, in which 
Mahomedan ideas have had no influence, in which Hinduism has remained 
absolutely sheltered from attack from without, and in which the oldest R^jpdt 
dynasties in India have preserved their supremacy unbroken up to within the 
last eighty years. On the Indus we appear to have caste as it is under the 
Mahoiiiedan, on the Jamna as it is under the Brahman, and in the Himalayas 
of Kangra as it i« under the Rajput. The state of caste relations in the 
Kangia hills is fully described under the heads of Jats in general, Rfijp^uf^ of 
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the Eastern Hills^ Thakars and Rathis, Kanets, and Hill Menials- The whole 
matter is summed up in the quotation from Mr. Lyall given on page 176. 
Here the E^iput is the fountain of honour, and the very BrShman is content 
to accept rank at his hands. iMr, Barnes writes of the Kangra Brdhmans : — 

“The hills, fis I have already stated, v,’ere the seats of petty independent princes, and in every 
“ principality the Brahmans are arranged into classes of different degrees of pnrity. The Kaja was 
“ always considered the fountain of all hononr, and his elassifcation, made probably at the counsel 
** of his religious advisers, was held binding upon the brotherhood. In these graduated lists no 
“ account was ever taken of the zamindar Brahmins, as they were contemptuously styled ,* — ^they 
“ were left to themselves in ignoble obscurity. Thus, in the days of Baja Dharm Chand, thetwo 
''great tribes of Kdngra Brahmins,— the 'Nrgarkotias ’ (from Xagarkot, the ancient name of 
" Kangra) and the ' Batehriio/ — were formally snh-divided into clans. Of the Nagarkotias 
“ Dharm Chand established 13 different families, of which, at the risk of being considered tedious, 
“ I subjoin a catalogue.” 

So we find tlie Eaja of Kangra bribed to elevate a caste in the social 
scale ; and tbe Eaja of Alwar making a new caste of a section of the Minas, 
and prescribing limits to tbeir intermarriage with those who had till then been 
considered their brothers. 

Under Mahomedan rule the Edjput disappeared, and for the Hindu 
population the Bid-hman took his place. Hence the wide differences between 
caste in Kangra and caste in tbe Dehli Territory. In the Hills, the very 
stronghold at once of Edjput power and of Hindusim in its most primitive 
form, we have the Br£,hman, but with a wide difference between the Brahman 
who prays and the Brahman who ploughs ; we have the E^jput, a name strictly 
confined to the royal families and their immediate connections, and refused to 
such even of those as soil their hands with the plough ; we have the great 
cultivating class, including the Thakars and E^this of acknowledged and 
immediate Rdput descent who furnish wives even to the Edjputs themselves, 
and the Edwats, Kanets, and Ghiraths of somewhat lower state ; we have 
the Kirar or Mahdjan, including not only traders, but all the Kdyaths and the 
clerkly class, and even Brahmans who take to these pursuits ; we have the 
respectable artisan class, the carpenter, mason and water-carrier ; and finally we 
have the Koli or Ddgi, the outcast or Mlechchha of the hills. And from top to 
bottom of this social scale, no single definite line can be drawn which shall 
precisely mark off any one caste or grade from the one below it. Each one 
takes its wives from and eats with the one immediately below it, and the 
members of each can, and they occasionally do, rise to the one immediately 
above it. 

849. Tribal divisions among thD landowning castes.— Within the 
caste the first great division of the landowning classes is into tribes ; and the 
tribe appears to me to be far more permanent and indestructible than the caste, 
f have abeady shown how in the west of the Panjab the broader distinctions 
of caste have become little more than a tradition or a convenient symbol for 
social standing, while the tribal groups are the practical units of which the com- 
munity is composed. There is, I fancy, little doubt that when a family or 
section of a caste rises or sinks in the social scale, while it changes the name of 
its caste, it often retains its tribal designation ; indeed it is probable that that 
designation not unseldom becomes the name of a new caste by which it is to 
be known in future. Thus the widow-marrying Chauhan Eajputs of Dehli are 
now known as Chauhfos, and not as Rajpfits ; while theb brethren of the next 
district, Kamal, who have not infringed the caste rule, are known as Rdjputs, 
and onlir secondarily as Chauhan Eajputs. This theory is in accordance with 
the tradition by which the constant recurrence of tribal names in different 
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castes is accounted for by the people themselves. The Chauhan GdjarSj for 
instance j will tell that their ancestor was a Chauhan Eajput who married 

a Gujar ^Yoman ; and that his deseendants retained the tribal namCj while sink- 
ing to the rank of Gujars owing to his infringement of caste regulations.^ 
Indeed this is simply the process which we see in actual operation before our 
very eves. As I have already remaikedj the same tribe is known as Rajput in 
a tract where it has, and as Jat in a tract ’where it has not risen to political 
importance ; but the tribal name, indicating a far stronger and more enduring 
bond than that of common caste, still remains to both. Sir Henry Maine 
has pointed out how two eonsideiutions gradually tend to be substituted 
for or added to the tie of common descent as the basis of tribal unity, 
common occupation of land, and common subjection to tribal authority. He 
writes : — 

" From the moment when a tiibal community settles down finally upon a definite space of 
** land, the land hegins to he the basis of society instead of the kinship. The change is exceed- 
ingly gradual, and in some particulars it has not even now been fully accomplished ; but it has 
‘‘ been going on through the whole course of history. The constitution of the family through 
actual blood relationship is of eour-e an observable fact ; hut for all groups of men larger than 
the family, the land on which they live tends to become the bond of union between them, at 
the expense of kinship ever more and more vaguely conceived/^ And again—*' Kinship as the 
" tie binding communities together tends to be regarded as the same thing with subjection to com- 
mon authority. The notions of Powder and Consanguinity blend, but they in nowise supersede 
*' one another.” 

The institution of liam^dyali among the Biloches and Pathans, by which 
refugees fi’om one tribe who claim the protection of the chief of*" another 
tribe are affiliated to, and their deseendants become an integral part of the 
latter, is an admirable example of the second of these two processes ; and in 
the substitution of land for blood as the basis of tribal unity, we very probably 
find the explanation of that standing puzzle of Indian tribal tradition, how the 
common ancestor managed to conquer the tribal teiTitory single-handed, or 
how, if he had followers, it happens that all the living members of the tribe 
trace their descent from him, while the lineage of those followers is nowhere 
discoverable. 

350. Within the tribe the same basis of sub-division is often found to 
exist, the clans being apparently territorial, while the smaller septs are pro- 
bably founded upon real descent. In fact it is exceedingly difficult to tow 
the line between tribe and elan, except where the two are connected by the 
present occupation of common territory and subjection to a common tribal 
authority. When a section of a great tribe such as the Punw& Edjputs 
separates from the parent tribe and acquires for itself a new territory as did 
the Sials, the section becomes for all jiraetical purposes a new and indepen- 
dent tribe, and the memory of the old tribe is to the new one what caste is 
to tribes in the west, a mere tradition of origin. So when a member of a 
tribe rises to such importance as to become independent of tribal authority, 
he practically founds a new tribe, even though he may still occupy the 
terrfiiory formerly held as part of the old tribal domain ; as, for instance, 
appears to have been the case with the Barar section of the Sidhu Jats. 
Perhaps the most striking instance of the degree in which tribal divisions 
depend upon political and territorial independence, is afforded by the Biloch 

1 There is another possible explanation of the tradition, and that is that the caste was inherited 
in the female line. There is no inconsiderable weigM of ^evidence to show that this was the 
custom, at any rate among certain classes, within comparatively recent times. But ths matter, 
like all other similar matters, needs further examination. 
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tribeSj who were orginally fiye. Of these twO; the Bind and Lashdri^ rose 
to prominence and divided the nation into two corresponding sections. As 
time went on the nation broke up into a number of independent tribes, each 
with a separate territory and organisation of its own ; and now, though every 
Biloch refers himself to either Rind or Lashdri stock, the names are but a 
tradition of origin, and in the Panjdb at least no Rind or LashM tribe can 
be said to exist as such. The groups of tribes found in different parts of the 
Province who claim common descent from some one of the great Rajput races, 
the Bhatti, Chauhan, Punw^r, and the like, are instances of the same process. 
The local tribes are now independent units, and can hardly be included under 
the original tribal name save as a symbol of origin. Thus the line of demar- 
cation between tribe and clan is no better defined than is that between caste 
and tribe. As soon as a section of a caste abandons the customs of the parent 
stock, whether as regards hereditary occupation or social habits, it tends to 
become a new caste. As soon as a clan separates itself from the territory and 
organisation of the parent tribe, it tends to become a new tribe. Where 
the Indian tribal and caste restrictions upon intermarriage are still observed, 
the best definition would probably be obtained by taking endogamy and 
exogamy as the differentiae of the caste and tribe respectively ; a caste being 
the smallest group outside which, and a tribe the largest group within which 
marriage is forbidden. But in a great part of the Panj^b this test does not 
apply. 

S51. Tribal divisions among the priestly and mercantile castes.— In the 

case of the castes or classes who, not being essentially landowners, possess no 
plltical or territorial organisation, the basis of tribal division is very different. 
Here we have no compact tribes based upon real or fictitious community of 
blood and occupying tribal territories. The Brahman has almost invariably 
accompanied his clients in their migrations ; and indeed it will sometimes be 
found that the BrShmans of a tribe or of a group of village communities, 
being too small in number to be independent, have kept up the connection with 
their place of origin long after it has fallen into neglect or even oblivion 
among the landowning communities with whom they dwell Thus we find 
Brdhmans of different goUa% or clans scattered haphazard over the country 
without any sort of tribal localization, and the same is true of the mercantile 
classes also. In both cases the divisions are wholly based upon real or 
imaginary common descent. The gotmB of the Brahmans, the clans of the 
Khatris and Aroras are innumerable ; but they are not localised, and are there- 
fore probably more permanent than are the territorial tribes of the landowners. 
This absence of tribal organisation is perhaps one of the reasons why, of all 
classes of the community, the Brahmans and traders observe most sti-ictly the 
artificial rules which preserve the integrity of caste organisation- How far 
the Brahminical gotra is really tribal is a distinct question to which I shall 
presently return. 

But in the ease of both the priestly^ and the mercantile classes, we find 
that their castes are broken up into sections, too large and too devoid of 
cohesion to be called tribes, and approaching much more nearly to separate 
castes, both in the actual effect of the divisions upon social intercourse and 
intermarriage, and probably also in their origin. These divisions are genemlly 
known by geographical designations, snch as the Gaur Brdhmans of the 
ancient Gaur and the Sdrsut Brahmans of the Saruswati and the Panjab, the 
UttarMhi Aroras of the north and the Dakhani Aroras of the south, the 
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Agarwal Banyas of Agroha and the Osw£ Baaras of Osia. But the present 
distinction between these sections is as a rule based upon difference of social and 
religious customs. It is not unnatural that, in the course of ages, the strictness 
with which the artificial restrictions which regulate social and caste matters 
ai‘e observed should vary in different parts of the country ; and it is no less 
natural that, where the two standards come into contact, those whose standard 
is the stricter should look down upon those whose practice is more lax. The 
Gaur Brahman sees with horror his Sarsut brother eat bread from the hands of 
other than Brahmans, and do a thousand things which to him would be pollution. 
The result is that the Gaur refuses to eat or intermarry with the Sarsut, and 
that for all practical pui’poses the sections are not one but two castes j far 
more so indeed than, for instance, the Jat and the Gtijar. Nor does it seem 
to me impossible that these sections may in some eases represent real diversity 
of race or origin ; that the Gaurs may have been the Brahmans of Gaur 
and the Sarstits the Brahmans of the Panj^b, both called Brahmans because 
they were priests, but having nothing else in common. Again, among some 
of the Panjitb trading castes great sections have been fixed within recent times, 
which are based not upon geographical distribution, but upon voluntary diver- 
gence of social custom. Such are the great Dhaighar, Charzati and other 
sections of the Khatris described under that caste heading. Throughout all 
these great sections, whether geographical or social, the same tiibal divisions are 
commonly found unchaugod. The tribes or clans of the Gaur and Sarsut 
Brahmans, of the Uttaradhi and Dakhani Aroras, of the Agarwal and Oswal 
Banya are in great pari identical. Now where these divisions are really tribal, 
and based upon common descent, this must mean that the tribal divisions 
preceded the divergence of custom which resulted in the formation of what 
I have here called sections, and that the original stock was one and the same. 
But where, as is often the case, they are mere Bi4hmnical gotras^ I do not 
think that this necessarily follows,^ 

352. Tribal divisions among artisan and menial castes.— -Among the 
artisan and menial castes we find precisely the same great sections, based either 
upon differences of custom which in turn depend upon geographical distribu- 
tion or, I believe in very many cases indeed, upon difference of origin, one 
section of an industrial caste being descended from Jats who have sunk in the 
social scale, another perhaps from Ahirs, while a third is the original stock to 
which the industry has been hereditary beyond the memory of the tribe. The 
Chamar of the middle Satluj wHl not intermarry with the Jatia Chamar of 
the Dehli Tenitory because the latter works in the skins of impure animals \ 
the Suthar carpenter from Sindh looks down upon and abstains from marriage 
with the Khati of the ilalwa ,* and so forth throughout the list. Among the 
menial castes moreover, as among the priestly and mercantile, we have a double 
classification : and by the side of the great sections we find what correspond 
with tribal divisions. But among the menial castes, or at least among those 
who occupy the position of hereditary village servants, I believe that these 
divisions often have their origin rather in allegiance to the tribal master than 
in any theory of common descent. It has often been noticed that the menial 
castes denote their tribal sub-divisions by names famous in political history, 
such as Bhatti, Khokhar or Chauhan \ and our present papers furnish abundant 
instances. Now on the frontier a Loh& who is attached to the village of 
the Muhammadzai tribe will call himself Loh^ Muhammadzai, while, one 


oa 


^ See ftirther section 353 on the next page. 
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who lives in the service of the Danlatkhel will call himself Loh& Daulatkhel. 
There can he no doubt that the connection between the village menials and 
the agricultm’al communities whom they serve was in old times hereditary and. 
not voluntary, and that the former were in every sense of the word aAmi]}ti 
glel<B, In fact, as I shall presently explain in greatei* detail, we still find 
the tribal organisation of the territorial owners of a tract perpetuated in 
great integrity by the territorial organisation of the village menials, where 
all but its memory has died out among their masters. It seems to me more 
than probable that in old days, when menials were bound more closely to the 
tribes they served, the names of those tribes were used to distinguish the 
several groups of menials j and that for instance Chamars serving Bhattis 
would be called Chamar tribe Bhatti, and those serving Khokhars called 
Cham&' ti'ibe Khokhar. When the bonds grew less rigid and a change of 
masters became possible, the old name would he retained though the reason 
for it had ceased to exist, and thus we should find Bhatti and Khokhar 
Champs scattered throughout the Province. In fact the process would be 
simply another instance of that substitution of the idea of subjection to a 
common authority for that of common blood as the basis of tribal division, 
regarding which I have already quoted Sir H. Mainers language in section 
34 j9, 


353. The Brahminioal gotras. — I have said that among the priestly and 
mercanfale castes we find a set of divisions corresponding with the true 
tribal divisions of the landowning classes, which runs through the great 
geographical or social sections which I have described above. These divisions 
are, among the Khatris and ilroras, in all probability real tribes denoting 
common descent, or at any rate special association of some sort, at an earlier 
stage in the history of the caste, of the ancestors of all those who now 
bear the same tribal name, i^ong the Brahmans and Banyas these divisions 

known as gotras, and it is not so certain that their origin, among the 
Banyas at least, is tribal. The word gotm, more commonly known under 
the corrupted form of got, means a family or lineage, the descendants from 
a common ancestor, and it also means a flock, those who shelter within a 
eomm^^ fold. The Brahmans say that their gotras are named after the 
great Hmdu Eishis, though it does not clearly appear whether the members 
of each gotra claim descent from the Rishi whose name it hears as from a 
c^nal or as from a spiritual father. It is curious that the names of many 
of the founders of these gotras occur among the ancient genealogies of the 
prehistonc Rajput dynasties, the RSjas in question being not merely name- 
s^es of, but distinctly stated to be the actual founders of the gotra ; and 
it would be stmnge if inquiry were to show that the priestly classes, like 
the menials 3 ust discussed, own their tribal divisions to the great families 
to w^m their ancestors were attached.^ At any mte, whatever their origin, 
the Brahmimcal gotras have among the Br^mans become absolutely heredi- 
^ ; and every Brahman, whether Gaur, Sm:sut, DSkaut, or otherwise belongs 
to some one or other of these gotras. Thus, taking these gi^at sections Is 

tnbes, the is wider than the tribe; and while new tribes and clans can 

be and are constantly being for med, no new gotra is possible. 2 

M cl^sification of Erabmaiig into tribes by tbe command of a Raipnt 
mler, see tbe qnotation ftrom Mr. Barnes given on page 179. [Census Report.] 

® Is it possible that tbe is a relic of descent throngb the female line like the corre- 
sponding phenomenon among the Australian and Rorth Amerfcan Indians ? [Census fiort .f 


[P. 182.] 
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But the Brahmiiiical jotra extends fai’ beyond the body of Brahmans ; for 
the theory of the Hindu religion is that every Hindu, whatever be his 
caste, belongs to some one or other of them. The gotra thus defined is used 
only at marriage, on the occasion of sankal^m^ and in similar formal cere- 
monies; and the great majoiity of the Hindu peasantry do not so much 
as know that they have a gotra at all, much less what it is. But all the 
stricter Hindu castes, such as the Banyas and Khatris and Aroras, Imow and 
recognize their gotra. Indeed the Banyas have, so far as I know, no tribal 
divisions within the great sections of Agarwal, Oswal and the like, except these 
Brahminieal gotras* Thus the question suggests itself whether the universal 
currency of the same set of gotras throughout the whole Brahman caste, and 
their adoption by the Banyas, is not due to a ^dsh to conform with the rule 
of Hinduism pist enunciated, rather than to any real community of descent 
denoted by a common gotra- In any case these gotras are of singularly 
little importance. Except to the priests and merchants and to some of the 
stricter and more educated classes they mean little or nothing ; while although 
to those priests and merchants they do stand in some degree in the place of 
tribal divisions, yet as they are in no way localised their significance is 
almost wholly religious, and the divisions which are really important among 
these castes are what I have called the great sections. It matters little or 
nothing whether a Brahman, a Banya, or an Arora is of the Gautama or 
of the Bh^’adwaj gotra; what we really want to know is whether he is 
Gaur or Sarsut, Agarwal or Oswal, IJttarMhi or Dakhani. The horrible 
trouble and confusion which resulted in the Census from the fact that the 
peasantry of the eastern Panjab call their tribes by the same word got as 
is commonly used for the Brahminieal gotra, will be noticed presently. 

354. Tribal divisions of women. — A curious question arose in the record 
of tribes in the Census schedules; namely, whether a woman changed her 
father'^s tribal name for that of her husband on marriage. There is no doubt 
whatever that the Brahminieal gotra follows that of the husband; and the 
more educated enumerators, knowing this, often objected to record the got 
or tribe of the wife as different from that of the husband. I asked some 
of my friends to make enquiries as to the custom in various parts of the 
Province, but in many cases the got and gotra have evidently been confused 
in their investigations and replies. But on the whole the result seems to 
be as follows. With Bi4hmans, Banyas, Khatris, Kayaths, and Aroras 
the woman^s got follows that of her husband. But this is almost certainly 
the Biuhminieal gotra. In some of the cases it must be so, as the sec- 
tions do not intermarry, and there is nothing else to change. Among the 
Khatris it would be interesting to know whether a Kapur woman marrying 
a Mahra man would be considered a Kapur or a Mahra. Throughout the 
Western Plains Hindus change the elan; but here again they almost all 
belong to the castes mentioned above. In the hills and tbe sub-montane 
tracts the tribe is certainly changed ; for in the lower hills there is a formal 
ceremony called got kiindla or the tribal trencher,*’^ at which the women of 
the tribe eat with the bride and thus admit her to the community. In the 
eastern districts the tribe is as certainly not changed at marriage, nor does a 
boy change it on adoption. It is born and dies unaltered with both man and 
woman. In Sirsa it does not change, for a man always speaks of his wife by 
her tribal and not by her personal name; and the same custom obtains among 
the Dehli Gujars. On the other hand in Pirozpur, which adjoins Sirsa,^ the 
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custom of goi Imild is said to obtain. Among the MnsalmSns of the west 
the tribe does not appear to change by marriage ; bnt if the wife is of standing 
which is nearly but not quite equal to that of her hnsband^ she is often ad- 
dressed by courtesy as belonging to the tribe of the latter. The point is practi- 
cally important in this way. The diversity of custom which prevails^ added to 
the interference of the educated enumei’ator^ makes the record of tribal divisions 
for women of exceedingly uncertain value ; and it would have been better to 
tabulate the males only for the several tribes and clans. At a future Census 
the enumerator should be directed to record the clan or tribe of a married 
woman as stated by her husband, whether the same as his own or different. 

855. The tribal organisation of the people.—An extensive collection of p.iss] 
facts bearing upon the tribal organisation of the people, together with a most 
valuable dissertation on the general subject, will be found in Vol. II of 
Mr. Tupper^s treatise on Pa%jdb Cu$toma>,j/ Law. The Panj^lb affords a pecu- 
liarly complete series of stages between the purely tribal organisation of the 
Pathan or Biloch of the frontier hills and the village communities of the 
Jamna districts. The territorial distribution of the frontier tribes in the 
fastnesses of their native mountains is strictly trilal. Each clan of each tribe 
has a tract allotted to it ; and within that tract the families or small groups of 
nearly related families either lead a semi-nomad life, or inhabit rude villages 
round which lie the fields which they cultivate and the rough irrigation works 
which they have constructed. In these they have property, hut beyond them 
there are no boundaries in the common pasture lands of the clan. Where the 
tribe or clan has occupied a tract within our border iu sufficient numbers to under- 
take its cultivation, the distribution differs little from that obtaining beyond the 
border. We have indeed laid down boundaries which mark off areas held by 
groups of families ; but these boundaries are often purely artificial, and include 
hamlets which are united by no common tie and separated from their neigh- 
bours by no line of demarcation save one based upon administrative conveni- 
ence. When however the tribe conquered rather thau occupied the tract, 
aud its cultivation is still in the hands of the people whom they subjugated, 
we fi.nd t^t they did almost exactly what we have done in the case last 
described. They drew arbitrary boundaries which divided out the land into 
great blocks or village areas, and each clan or section of a clan took one of 
these blocks as its share, left the cultivating population scattered in small 
hamlets over the fields, and themselves occupied central villages of some 
strength and size. These two types are found more or less prevailing through- 
out the Western Plains and Salt-range Tract. But in the great grazing 
grounds we fi.nd, perhaps even more commonly than either of these, a third 
type which is not based upon any sort of tribal organisation. A miscellaneous 
collection of cultivators have broken up the land and so acquired rights in it, 
or have been settled by capitalists who acquired grants of land on condition 
of bringing it under cultivation. This form of settlement was especially 
encouraged under Sikh rule ; when the cardinal principle of administration 
was to crush the gentry, to encourage cultivation, and to take so much from 
the actual cultivator as to leave nothing for the landlord. 

356, In the east of the Province we find the village community about 
which so much has been written ; and nowhere perhaps in more vigorous per- 
fection than in the south-eastern districts. But it is a great mistake to 
suppose that the village community wholly supersedes tribal organisation. 

The tribal maps of the Panjdb when published will show how very generally 
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tribes hold compact territories; even where the village communities are 
strongest. Where this is the case the villages of the tribe constitute one or 
more thapas, or tribal groups of village communities held together by feudal 
ties and by the fact or fiction of common ancestry. Under the Mughals the 
revenue administrate on used to be based upon these thapaS) the revenue being 
assessed upon the group of villages as a whole; and being distributed among 
them by .the headmen of the collective villages under the presidency of 
the headman of the parent village. So toO; till our time the definite bound- 
aries which now separate each village from its neighbours were very indefi- 
nitely marked even in the cultivated tractS; as is proved by the manner in 
which they zig-zag in and out among the fields ; while in the common 
pastures they were probably almost unknown; as to this day the cattle of 
neighbouring villages belonging to the same tribe graze in common without 
reference to boundaries. The following description of the thapa organisation 
is taken from my settlement report of KarnaL The vigorous organisation 
of the priestly and menial casteS; based upon the tribal organisation of their 
clients and masters; is especially interesting with reference to the remarks 
made in sections 351-53. It would be interesting to know whether the same 
holds good with the mercantile castes. 

A tribal community having obtained possession of a tract, in course of time it wonld be 
“ inconvenient for them all to live together, and a part of the community would found a new 
village, always on the edge of a drainage line from which their tanks would be filled. This pro- 
** cess would be repeated till the tract became dotted over with villages, aU springing originally 
from one parent village. The people describe the facts by saying that of several brothers one 
settled in one village and one in another ; htit this no doubt means that the parts of the com- 
munity that migi'ated consisted of Integral families or groups of families descended in one 
common branch from the ancestor. In this way were divided the many villages known by the 
same name, with the addition of the words kaldn and khurd (big and little). This by no means 
** implies that kalan is larger than khurd, but only that the elder branch settled in kal£n, 

" The group of villages so bound together by common descent form a tJiapai and are con* 
‘‘ nected by suh-feudal ties which are still recognized, the village occupied by the descendants of 
** the common ancestor in the eldest line being, however small or reduced in circumstances, siffl 
acknowledged as the head. To this day when a headman dies, the other villages of the thapa 
“ assemble to instal his heir, and the turban of the parent village is first tied on his bead. When 
** Brahmans and the brotherhood are fed on the occasion of deaths, &c., it is from the thapa 
villages that they are collected ; and the Brahmans of the head village are fed first, and receive 
double fees. So among the menial castes, who still retain an internal organization of far greater 
vitality than the higher castes now possess the representative of the head village is always the 
foreman of the caste jury which is assembled from the tHapa villages to hear and decide disputes. 
In old days the subordinate villages used to pay some small feudal fees to the head village on 
the day of the g^eat Biwill. The head village is still called ^ the great village,’ the * turban 
^ village,^ * the village of origin,’ or ' the iika village,’ Uka being the sign of authority formally 
impressed in old days on tbe forehead of the heir of a deceased leader in the presence of the 
assembled thapa. In one case a village told me that it had changed its thapa because there 
** were so many Brahmans in its original thapa that it found it expensive to feed them. I spoke 
to the original HJta village about it, and they said that no village could change its thapa, and 
** quoted the proverF ^ A son may forget his sonship ; but not ^ a mother her motherhood.’ ” 

It is curious to note how the fiction of common descent is preserved when 
strangers are admitted into these tribal groups or village communities. The 
stranger who receives by gift a share of anotheris land is called a bMmlhdi or 
earth brother ; and if a landowner of a tribe other than that of the 
original owners is asked how he acquired property in the village; his invariable 
answer is they settled me as a brother/^ 

357. Marriage and intermarriage between tribes.^ — ^The restrictions upon 
intermarriage will be given in some detail in Part II of Chapter VII in 

^ Hr. X^ouie notes that the members of all tbe villages included in tbe thapa make 
once a year at the Satti of tbe t^a village. (See paragraph 220 supra,) 
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treating of civil condition ; and it is unnecessary to repeat the information 
here. The custom as to intermarriage in the hills "^vill be found described in 
the sections on Rajputs of the eastern hills^ Eathis and EawatSj and Kolis and 
Dagis ; while the curious rule against taking a bride from a village mai’ching 
with one^s own has already been discussed in section 136, The marriage 
customs of the people of Karn£ will be found minutely described at pages 
127 to 134 of my settlement report on that district. A brief notice of some 
curious customs will be found in the present chapter under the head of Jats 
of the western sub-montane. The subject is one of great interest and value; 
and sadly needs more detailed inquiry. Customs of this sort are of all others 
the most persistent; and often throw most valuable light upon the origin and 
affinities of the tribes. The reason why I allude to the subject in this place 
iS; because I wish to point out how obviously the rules and customs regulating 
marriage point to the former existence of marriage by capture and, perhaps 
less obviously; of an intermediate stage when the capture had become fictiti- 
ous; but the fiction was enacted with greater veri-similitude than now-a-days. 
Some of the suggestions I am about make may very probably be fanciful i 
but the general tendency of the facts is beyond the possibility of a doubt. 
The strict mle of tribal exogamy which still binds all classes both Hindu and 
Musalmdn throughout the Eastern PlainS; excepting however the priests and 
traders who observe only the prohibitions of the Sanskrit scriptures ; especially 
the rule against marrying from a neighbouring village ; the formal nature of 
the wedding procession; which must be as far as possible mounted on horses, 
and in which only males may take pari ; the jpreparatory oiling of the bride- 
groom; tbe similar treatment of the bride being perhaps a later institution ; 
all point to marriage by capture. So does tbe use of the mark of the bloody 
hand at both villages. The marking all the turnings from the village gate 
to the bidders house may be a survival of a very common intermediate stage; 
where the bridegroom visits the bride by stealth. The mle that the pro- 
cession must reach the girFs village after midday; and must not enter the 
village, but remain outside in a place allotted to them ; the fight between 
the girFs and hoy^s parties at the door of the bride^s house ; the rule that the 
girl shall wear nothing belonging to herself ; the hiding of the girl from the 
boy^s people at the wedding ceremony ; all point to marriage by capture. 
So do the rule by which the boy^s pariy must not accept food at tbe hands of 
the girFs people after the wedding; and must pay them for what they eat on 
the succeeding night, and the fiction by which the gii’Fs father is compelled 
to ignore all payment of money by the bridegroom^s friends. The bloody 
hand stamped on the shoulder of the boy^s father by the girFs mother 
as he departs, and the custom which directs the girl to go off bewailing 
some one of her male relatives who has lately died, saying Oh my fa- 
ther is dead;^^ or Oh my brother is dead,^’ are very marised ; as is the 
fight with sticks between the bride and bridegroom. Finally we have the 
rule that after the ceremonial goings and comings are over, the wife 
' must never visit her fatheris house without his special leave ; and the fact 
that — 

** the village into wMch his daughter is married is utterly tabooed for her father, her elder brother, 
** and all near elder relatives. They may not go into it or even drink water from a well in that 
village, for it is shameful to take anything from one’s daughter or her belon^gs. Even her 
** more ^stant elder relations will not eat or drink from the house into which the girl is married, 
** though they do not tahoo the whole village. The hoy’s father can go to the girl’s village by leave 
of her father, hut not without.” 


CP.184] 
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Similarly; all words denoting male relations by marriage are commonly 
used as terms of abuse ; asj for instance; rnsra^ sdla^ hahmi, or father- 

in-laW; wife^s brother; sister^s husband; and daughter's husband. Of these the 
first two are considered so offensive; that they are seldom used in their ordi- 
nary sense. ^ 

" 358. Social intercourse between castes.—TLe rules regulating social inter- 
eoui’se between different castes as they exist in the Jamna districts are given 
in the following quotation from the Karnal Settlement Report. 

" Broadly speaking, no superior tribe will eat or drink from the hands or vessels of an inferior 
one, or smoke its pipes. But the reputed pui'ifying influences of fire especially as exercised upon 
gThi and sugar, and the superior cleanliness of metal over earthen vessels, are the foundation of a 
“ broad distinction. All food is divided into pahM roU^ or fried tin with gh and JcaehvM roti, or 
“ not so treated. Thus, among the Hindus a Giijiriti Brahman will eat pakki, but not inchohi 
ro#?!, from a Gaur, a Gaur from a Taga, any Brabmau or Tnga from a Uajpdt, any Brahman, 
“ Taga or Rajput from a Jat, Gujar, or Ror. Excepting Brahmans and Tagas, each caste will 
drink water from a metal vessel if previously scoured with earth (manjiia), and will smoke from a 
pipe with a brass bowl, takmg out the ^tem and using the hand with the fingers closed instead, 
“ from the same people with whom they will eat pakki bread j but they will not drink or smoke 
from earthen vessels, or use the same pipe-stem, except with those whose haehehi bread they can 
“ eat. Jats, Giijars, Rors, Rahharis and Ahirs eat and drink in common without any scruples, 
" These again will eat a goldsmith's pakJsi bread, but not in his house ; and they used to smoke 
with carpenters, bnt are ceasing to do so. Musalmans have lately become much less strict about 
these rules as governing their intercourse among themselves, and many of them now eat from 
any respectable Musalman's hand, especially in the cities, And, subject sti’ictly to the above, 
rules, any jMusalmaii will eat and drink without scruple from a Hindu j but no Hindu will touch 
either paTcH or TcaolicU from any Musalmiin, and uill often throw it away if only a Musalman's 
shadow falls upon it, partly perhaps because Musalmans eat from earthen vessels, which no 
“ Hindu can do unless the vessel has never been used before. This affords an easy mode of telling 
« whether a deserted site has been held by Musalmans or HindU'^. If the latter, there will be 
** numbers of little earthen saucers {nJcdlis) found on the spot. Brahmans and R^jpdts will not 
eat from any one below a Jat, Gujar, or Ror, while these three tribes themselves do not as a 
** rule eat or di’ink with any of the menial castes ; and the followring castes are absolutely impm’e 
owing to their occupation and habits, and tbeir mere touch defiles food ; leather-maker, washer- 
man, barber, blacksmith, dyer {cliTiimpi), sweeper, iiim, and dhdnah. The potter is also looked 
upon as of doubtful purity. The pipes of a village, being often left about in the common rooms 
and fields, are generally distinguished by a piece of something tied round the stem— blue rag for 
'' a Musalman, red for a Hindu, leather for a Clbmndrt string for a sweeper, and so forth ; so that 
a friend wishing for a smoke may not defile himself by mistake. 

" Gftr and most sweetmeats can be eaten from almost anybody's hand, even from that of a 
leather-worker or sweeper ; hut in this case they must he whole, not broken." 

Tlie extraordinary state of matters in tlie hills is described under the 
heads Hill MenialS; and Kolis and Dagis. In the west of the Province; where 
all caste restrictions are so lax, any Musaliii^n will eat from the hands of any 
respectable member of the same faith; while even Hindus are much less strict 
than in the east. So in the Sikh tmet also; but here the rule against a 
Hindu eating fr’om the hand of a Musalman seems to be even more strict than 
in the east. In all parts of the Province and among all classes any sort of 
intercourse with the impure casteS; whether polluted by their occupation or by 
the nature of their food; is scrupulously avoided. 

Community of food is formally used as an outward and visible token of 
[P. 185] community of blood ; and any ceremony in which the tribe, clan, or other 
agnatic grou p takes a part as such, generally includes some sort of formal 

1 Mr. Wilson writes : ‘‘ There is a very general rule against speaking of one's wife's father as 
'father-in-law^ The Musalmlns of Sirsa call him 'uncle' (idga or ekdoka)i the 

Brahmans of Gurgaon, ' Pandit Ji ' or ‘ Misr Ji ; ' the Kayaths, ' Rai Sahib j ' the Banyas, ‘ I4la 
" Sahib ' or ' Sah Ji ; ' the Meos, ' Chaudhri ' or ' Muqaddam ' .of— a specially Meo vi$age-^akra 
or ' old man ' (see Eallon) ; insomuch that if you call a Meo woman dekn, she will fly at you 
"with 'Bo you call me your mother-in-law!’; while if you address her as which really 

" mesm esactly the same thing, she will reply ' Tery well, my son ! Yery well T " 
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eating together or confarreatio^ more especially when the object of the cere- 
mony is to admit a new member into the gronp^ as at adoption or marriage.^ 

359. General distribution of agricultural castes,— Abstract No. 

on the next page* shows the general distribution of castes throughout the *P. 28-9. 
Province^ the figures representing the proportion borne by each group of 
castes to every thousand of total population. 

The distribution of each caste will be discussed more fully when the 
caste itself comes under considei-ation. It will of course be understood that 
the castes are grouped very roughly. Indeed it will be apparent from the 
following pages that any but the roughest classification is impossible, for not 
only is the class within which any given caste should fall incapable of exact 
definition, but it varies in different parts of the Province. Still some sort of 
classification was necessary on which to arrange the chapter, and I have there- 
fore divided the various castes and tribes into three great groups. The first 
or landowning and agricultural group comprises half of the total population 
of the Panjab, and is even more important socially, administratively, and 
politically than it is numerically. It is divided into six sections. The first 
includes the two great frontier races, the Biloches and Pathans ; and with 
the latter I have taken the Tanaoli, Tdjik and Hazfa, as closely allied to 
them if not really entitled to be ranked with them. Next follows the great 
Jat race, and after that the Rajputs, with the Th&ars and Rdthis whom it is 
so impossible to separate from them, and one or two minor castes which are 
perhaps rather Rajput tribes than separate castes. The next class, the minor 
dominant tribes, includes all those castes which, while hardly less important 
in their particular territories, are less numerous and less widely distributed 
than the four great races already specified. Such are the Gakkhars and 
Awans of the Salt-range Tract, the Kharrals and Daudpotras of the Western 
Plains, the Dogars and Rors of the Eastern Plains, the Meos of Gui’gaon, 
and the Gujars of the hills. Next foUow the minor agricultural tribes, the 
Sainis, Ar^ns, Kanets, Ghimths, Ahirs, Mahtams and the like, who, while 
forming a very important factor in the agricultuiul community of the Panjab, 
occupy a social and political position of far less importance than that of the 
dominant tribes. The last class is headed Foreign Races, and includes Shekhs, 
Mughals, Turks, and the like, most of whom perhaps have no real title to the 
name under which they have returned themselves, while many of them own 
no land and are mere artisans, though these cannot be separated from the still 
greater number who are landowners. 

360. The distribution of these classes is very marked. The Biloches 
and Path^,ns are of course chiefly to he found in the trans-Indus districts ; 
but while the latter form the great bulk of the group in the districts where 
they prevail, the former, who have settled in the Province at a far more 
recent date, are accompanied by a very large class of inferior cultivating 
classes of all castes who are, in accordance with the custom of the lower 
Indus, grouped under the comprehensive name of Jat, a term whose signifi- 
cance is in these parts occupational as much as ethnic. Setting these districts 
aside, the Jats are to be found in greatest predominance in the great Sikh 
States and districts, and in the south-east of the Province in Rohtak and 
Hissdr. In the sub-montane districts, the Salt-range Tract, and K^tngra, 

' For instance, the ceremony of got Jemdla de-scribed in section 354. The eaiang together 
very commonly takes the form of a distribution of gviv or sweatmeats. 
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and throxigliout the cis-Indus districts of the Western Plains, excepting 
Mnzaffargarh which goes with the trans-Indus group, the Eajput to a great 
extent takes the place of the J at. In the Hill States, with the exception of 
Chamba, Rajputs are few, and are important bj their social and political 
position rather than by their numbers. But the figures are of no very certain 
significance, since the line of demarcation between Thakar and Rathi who 
have been classed with Rajputs, and Kanets and Giraths who have been 
classed as minor agricultural tribes, is exceedingly difiicult to draw, and the 
abnormal figures for Chamba are due to this cause. The proportion of minor 
dominant tribes naturally varies from district to district, and their distribution 
is discussed in the section devoted to their consideration. The same may be 
said of the minor agricnltural castes, the group being too miscellaneous in 
its composition for its distribution to present very general features. But it 
is noticeable that where the Jat, who prefers to do his own cultivation is 
numerous, these castes are found only in small numbers, while they bear 
the highest proportion to total population in those tracts where the Hill 
Rdjput, who looks upon agriculture as degrading, is most largely represented. 
Taking the landowning and agricultural castes as a whole, they form the 
largest proportion of the population in the trans-Indus districts ; and this 
is due to the freedom from occupational restraints which I have already 
noticed as prevailing on the frontier, a very large proportion of the industrial 
and menial work being done on the frontier by members of the dominant 
and agricultural tribes, and not, as in the rest of the Province, by separate 
castes. They are least numerous in the sub-montane tract and in the 
Eastern Plains, where they are assisted in the cultivation by a numerous 
class of village menials, and where, the Hindu religion being most prevalent 
and commerce most important, the religions and mercantile elements of 
societies are most numerous. 

361. General distribution of professional castes.— The next great group 
consists of the priestly, ascetic, professional, and mercantile castes, and includes 
people of very different social positions, from the priestly Brahman to the 
wandering pedlar. As a whole they occupy a position superior to that of the 
landowning classes if measured by a religious standard, for the great mercan- 
tile castes come next after the Brahmans in strictness of religious observance ; 
but indefinitely inferior if the comparison be made from a social or political 
standpoint. The Brahmans are naturally most numerous in the Hindu and 
the Saiyads in the Musalmdn portions of the Province, the former being 
extraordinarily numerous in the hills where Hinduism is stronger than in 
any other part of the Panj^b. The ascetic orders are chiefly to be found 
in the eastern and central districts, partly perhaps because they are more 
common among Hindus than among Mahomedans, but still more I suspect 
because it is in these districts that the wealth of the Province is concentrated, 
and in them that there is most hope for an idle man who wishes to live at 
the expense of his fellows. The minor professional group consists of N^s, 
[P. 187 ] Mir^sis, Jogis, and the like, and its numbers are tolerably constant throughout 
the cis-Indus’Panjab, while beyond the Indus it is hardly represented. Taking 
the professional group as a whole, and especially the religious element, ite 
numbers decrease steadily from east to west ; chiefly because the Brdhmans, 
who form an integral portion of the stock from which the Hindu population 
has chiefly sprung, are naturally far more numerous than the Saiyads, who are 
but foreign immigrants in the Panjdb. The mercantile castes are foxuii in 
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greatest abundance in tbe soutb-westem districts ; not because commerce is 
tibere peculiarly extensive^ but because the Aroras, the principal mercantile 
castes of these parts, are not mere traders, but largely follow all sorts of 
occupations both industrial and agricultural. Setting these districts aside 
the trading-castes are least numerous in the hills, where commerce is very 
much in the hands of the Brahmans. The miscellaneous class is largely 
composed of Kashmiris, who are chiefly to be found in th3 districts on the 
Kashmir border, and in the great Kashmiri colonies of Amritsar and 
LfidhiSna. 

362. General distribution of menial castes. — The last of the three 
groups comprises all the lower strata of society, the vagrant, criminal, and 
gipsy tribes, the village menials, and the industrial classes. I shall show 
when I come to discuss these castes in greater detail, how wholly impossible 
it is to class them by occupation with even approximate accuracy. Thus 
the classes into which I have divided them in the abstract have no very 
definite significance. Still certain broad facts are brought out by the figures. 
The vagrant tribes are chiefly to be found in two parts of the Province, on 
the Eajputdna border and under the central and western hills. Among the 
village menial castes who perform so large a part of the agricultural labour 
in the Panjib, namely the leather- workers, scavengers and watermen, the 
leather-workers prevail throughout the eastern districts, the hills and the 
great Sikh states. In the centre of the Pan jib, and to a less degree in the 
Western Plains, their place is taken by the scavengers, and partly by the 
watermen. The menial and industrial class as a whole is most numerous in 
the hills where they have much of the cultivation in their hands, and in the sub- 
montane and central districts where wealth is greatest and the standard of 
cultivation highest. It is curiously scanty in the west, and particularly on 
the Indus frontier ; and this partly because, as I have already pointed out, 
the hereditary restrictions upon occupation are more lax, and the poor Pathdn 
thinks it no shame to earn his bread by callings which would involve social 
degradation where caste-feeling is stronger ; but also very largely because on 
the lower Indus the menial who cultivates becomes a Jat by mere virtue of 
the fact, and is classed as such, whereas in the rest of the Panjab he would 
have retained his menial caste unaltered. In Sirsa, and to a less degree in 
Hiss^r, the exact opposite is the case. There the menial classes are more 
numerous than in the neighbouring districts because the tract is to a great 
extent newly settled, and land is so plentiful and the demand for agricultural 
labour so great that the lower classes have flocked into these districts, and 
though retaining at present their caste unaltered, have risen in the social 
scale by the acquisition of land or at least by the substitution of husbandry for 
menial callings. 

368. Arrangement and contents of the caste-chapter.— The rough 
classification adopted in Abstract No. 64 on the opposite page^ will serve as a 
clue to the arrangement of the detailed description of f he various castes. A 
complete index of castes and tribes will be found at the end of the volume. 
I shall close this part of the chapter by discussing the system adopted for 
the record of castes and tribes and their sub-division at the present Census, 
and the nature of the results obtained. The matter is one of considerable 
moment, and the system followed has been the subject of adverse criticism 
both within and without the Province. The tribal constitution of the popu- 
lation possesses much more political and administrative importance in the 
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Pan]S,b than in most other parts of Northern India, and indeed it may be 
said that the statistics which display it are almost the most valuable results 
of a Panjab Census. The remaining parts of the chapter will be devoted to 
an examination of the figures for each caste, and a description of the caste so 
far as my knowledge enables me to describe it. The crudeness and imper- 
fection of this portion of the work are to me a source of great regret. It is 
not only that our knowledge is as nothing compared with onr ignorance of 
the subject ; that is unavoidable. But I have to feel that of the information 
that I have collected only a portion has been utilised, while even that portion 
has been hastily put on record without any attempt to arrange or digest the 
material. I had intended to make some attempt at classification of the 
various castes based in some measure upon what appeared to be their ethnic 
aflBnities, and to examine carefully the question of the probable origin of each 
with the help of the whole of my material ; and indeed I have carried out 
this intention to some extent with regard to the Biloch and Pathan tribes, 
the sections on which were written before orders regarding the early com- 
pletion of the report were received. But as regards the remaining castes and 
tribes the time allowed me was too short to permit of any such treatment 
of the subject ; and. I was compelled to arrange the castes roughly in classes, 
and to content myself with stating the leading facts regarding each. The 
chapter has been written backwards, beginning from the end, and I have not 
been able even to read over again what I had written before sending it to 
press. As I proceeded with the work faults in the classification became only 
too apparent, new lights were thrown upon what had gone before, and new 
facts were brought to light. There was no time to re-write what had once 
been written, and all that I could do was to add the new to the old. Thus I 
shall often he found to repeat myself, the sequence of ideas will often appear 
to be broken and irregular, and even conflicting statements may have escaped 
my notice. But the present chapter must be taken as only a rough preli- 
minary outline of the subject. Detailed tables of tribes and elans are now in 
course of preparation which will embody all the sub-divisions of castes entered 
in the schedules of the present Census. Maps showing the distribution of the 
landowning castes and tribes have been prepared for each district and state 
and though it would have been impossible without great delay and expense to 
reproduce them with the present Eeport, I hope that the material thus 
collected will be more fully utilised on some future occasion. One apparent 
omission in my treatment of tbe subject calls for a word of explanation. I 
- had prepared tables comparing the caste figures of the present with those of 
the last Census. But I found that the classification followed in 1868 had so 
evidently varied from district to district that the figures were devoid of any 
determinate meaning, and it would have been sheer waste of time to attempt 
any such comparison. To take one instance only, I find that in the Census 
of 1868, of 205,000 Musalm^n Jats returned for the Multan division, 
[P.188] 159,000 are in Muzaffargarh, 29,000 in Montgomery, 17,000 in Jhang, and 
only 63 in Multin. In Dera Ismail KhSn and Sh^hpur this column is 
actually blank. 

864. Scheme adopted for the record of castes and tribes.— TTuless I hare utterly failed 
to express tbe facts, a perusal of tbe foregoing paragraphs will have made it clear that we bare 
three main units of social and ethnic elassifica&on to deal with in tbe Panjdb } tbe caste or race, tbe 
tribe proper, and what I have for want of a better word called the section of the caste. Ifow these 
three units are of very different value in different parts of the Province and among various classes 
of the community. In the east caste is of primary importance ; among the landowning 
mxmliies of the west it is little more than a tradition of ancient origin. Among the agprioultitral 
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classes tlie tribe is most important, and in tlm west it is the one great fact to be ascertained • 
among the priestlj’’ and mercantile cla«;ses it is alrno^ meaningless, and what we want is the section 
of the caste. What we did was to attempi to record all three facts, where thev existed, intending 
afterwards to select onr figures. If we had a-ked for two onl\' we should have run the risk of 
getting one we did not want and missing one that we did wani . Of two Khatri brothers one 
would have returned himself as Kbatri Kapur and the other as Khatri Charzati ; of two Brahman 
brothers one would have appeared as Brahman Sarsut and the other as Brahman Oautama ; of two 
Biloch brothers one would have been recorded as Biloch Rind and the other as Biloch Laghari s 
tabulation would have given Ufe wholly meaningless and imperfect figures. We therefore divided 
our caste column into three sub-columns beaded original caste or tribe, clan, and " got or 
sept.” Now the first difficulty we encountered was the translation of these headings. In the east 
^aum is used for religion and zdt for caste ; in the west qaim for caste, sat for tribe or clan. In the 
east got is the universal word for tribe among the peasantry, insomuch that the Rajpdts call their 
royal races not Isuls hut gets ; everywhere it is used by Brabniaus, Banyas and the like for the 
Brahminical got/^a ,• in the west it is unknowu save in the latter sense. As for the local term for 
smaller tribes or clans they vary almost from district to district and from caste to caste. After 
consulting Commissioners we translated our headings ^ itsl qaiim,* ^ sit ga * got ya 

‘ slid Jell. ^ The insti’uctions hsued for filling up these columns will be found in general letter C., 
Appendix D., section 5, at section 13 of the enclosed instructions to enumerators and at section 25 
of the enclosed instructions to supervisors. Tlieir general tenour was that the caste or race such 
as Rajput or Pathan w'as to be shown in the first, its principal section such as Rind, Gaur, 
Agarwal in the second, and its secondary sub-section sucb as Cbauban, Ghatwal, Bb^irndw^j in the 
third column j that the got if there was any was always to go into the third column ; and that 
where there was only one division the second colnmn was to be left empty. The staff was warned 
against the loose nse of the terms Jat and Gtijar as names of occupations, and it was explained 
that the * original caste ’ column was intended to contain, not the caste of traditional origin, but 
the actual caste to which the people were recognized as now belonging. To these instructions was 
appended a sample scbednle filled up by way of example. 

365. Errors in the record of castes and tribes. — I should explain that when I drafted 
these instructions I knew nothing of any portion of the Panj^b except the JTamna districts, and 
had no conception how utterly Cerent the divisions of the population and the relations between 
tribe and caste were in tbe west of the Province. Por my sample scbednle I procured specimens 
filled np by District and Settlement Officers from all parts of the Province, and consulted many 
natives of different castes, yet there were several mistakes in the schedule j in fact I believe 
it wnnld be impossible to frame a set of entries vrhlch should not contain errors if judged by tbe 
varying standards current in different parts of tbe Panjab, More than this, there were errors in 
tbe very examplts given in the iustructijns ; for I had not properly apprehended the natnre of 
what I have called sections, ” and I did not rightly estimate the relation between the R^jpfit 
tribes of the Punjab and tbe great kuls or royal races. But tbe worst mistake of all was the use of 
the word asl or original V with caste, and the use of the word " got, ” The addition of asl 
induced many of the tribes of the western districts and Salt- range Tract to return, not their caste, 
or tribe as it now stands, but the Mughal, Kureshi, or other stock from which they are so fond 
of claiming descent ; and it doubtless tempted many nndoubted Jats to record their Rajpfit origin. 
And the use of the word got set people to find ont what was the Brahminical gotra of the person 
under enumeration. In the eastern districts the word was perfectly nnderstood. But in thfe hills 
and in the Western Plains it is only used in the sense of goftra. It did not matter that I had asked 
for got or shdlcTi, The latter word is not commonly used in connection with family or tribe ; 
the former is; and every enumerator insisted upon each person having a got. In Pl£ch 
Mr. Anderson found a village all entered as of one gotra, and that an uncommon one. On 
inquiry from the people themselves they said they really did not know what was their got, but 
‘'that some one in the village had consulted the Brahmans at Nirmand, who told him he was of 
the Pethinesi got, and the whole village followed him. The headman of ihe village when asked 
of what got he was, could not even pronounce the word. The better and more intelligent 
“ classes know tbeir^oi?#, and others did not wish to be behind them. ” Now all this trouble was 
obviously caused by asking for the gotra. What I wanted, and what I said I wanted plainly 
enough in the instructions, was the tribe or sub-division of the caste j and that the people could 
probably have ^ven readily enough. What was needed was to substitute the local term, whatever 
it m^bt have been, for got or shdM ; but tbe people knew what a got was, even if they did not 
know what was their got^ and hence the confusion. Another great cause of error was the 
insistence with which the Census Staff demanded that all three columns should he filled up for each 
person, I had said that I only "^vanted two entdes where there was no second suh-division, as is 
the case in a very large number of cases, but that did not mattter ; tbe columns were there with 
separate headings, and one after another the District Officers in their reports point out the diffi- 
culty of getting entries for all three, the reason being that in many eases there were only facts 
enough for two. The result is that many of the Jats entered as the third heading the name of the 
Bajput trihe from which they claim to have sprung. And another most fertile cause of error must 
have been the efforts that w^e made to attain uniformity. In many districts committees were 
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held and a scheme of entries decided upon and prescribed for the guidance of all enumerators I 
have discussed the danger of all such attempts in my section on DilBcuIties and Susyeestions in 
Chapter XIII under the head ' Discretion to be allowed in enumeration. ^ Educated natives are 
almost^ more apt than we ourselves to go wrong in such matters, for we at least are fi*€e from 
prejudice and are ready to admit our ignorance ; and a committee composed of the Tahsildars and 
Extra Apistants of a district with power to decide upon the entries of Canutes and tribes, would 
ensure with absolute certainty the ruin of a caste Census as an independent means of acauirino* 
information. ^ ^ 

866. Inherent diSQculties of a record of caste. — But even supposing that I had not made 
any mktakes in my instimctions and examples, and supposing that they had been rigidly followed 
according to their intention, the difficulties inherent in the case are still so enormous that a really 
accurate record which should be correct in all its details would have been quite beyond hope of 
attainment. I have attempted to show in the preceding pages that it is almost impossiWe to 
define a caste and difficult to define a tribe, and that it is often impossible to draw a clearly marked 
line between two castes of similar standing. In fact the tribe proper is a far more definite and 
permanent unit than the caste, Mr. Steedman, who has criticised the scheme more severely 
and at greater length than any other officer, sots forth the difficulties so ably and completely that 
I quote the passage in full : — • 

With the exception of the three columns relating to caste no difficulty was found in filling 
the schedules up. It will he understood that my remarks regarding these three columns are 
" solely applicable to the Western Pan jab. 1 have had no experience in the Panjab east of the 
" Ravi. Having spent three years in Gujrat, SJ in Jhsing, and 2 in Dera Ismail Khan, I think 
that my remarks will apply to the Mahomedan population of most districts west of the 
Ghen^h, 

These three columns assume, as Mr. Finlay very truly wrote, that the zemindars know far 
" more about their ancestry and tribal divisions that they actually do. I do not deny that the 
three columns could be filed up correctly for each caste by an intelligent enumerator who 
understood exactly wbat was w'anted, and who was acquainted with the tribes whose members 
“ he had to enumerate ; but the Census economy prohibited the employment of men of this stamp. 
** There are a considerable number of Mahomedan Rajputs in the Western Panjab, known as Sydls 
or Chaddhars in Jbang, Janjilbas, Bbakbrals, Budhais, Satis, D bunds, Alpials, Jodras, &c., &e. 

" in the Rawalpindi Division. Now any member of these tribes if asked what his ‘ kaum*' was* 
“ would reply Bhakhr£ or Sati, &c., as the case might be. Or he might very probably give the 
** sub-division to which he belonged. ASyalwouldbe sure to answer thus. You would in nine 
cases out of ten have to put some distinctly leading question before you ascertained whether he 
" claimed to be a Rdjpdt or not. The restdt is that sometimes Rajput the * asl kaum, ^ some- 
** times * Syal ' the clan, and sometimes Chachkana the sept or family, is entered in the first of the 
“ three sub-divisions of column 7 : 1 noticed many entries of this description. In fact most of 
** the Rajputs of this district would give Rajput as their ‘ ^ placing their tribe as the ' asl 

** kaum.’ Entries of this description naturally depreciate the tabulatiou results considerably, 

** Simi^r errors crept into the entries of the village artisans. A man may ply the trade of a 
rP iROi ** s^oe-maker without being a weaver, oil-presser, or shoe-maker, by caste, 

[^r, loyj ** In Jbang weaving had been taken to as a livelihood by many persons who were not 
••■of the weaver tribe. Yet many of these I have no doubt will be put down as weavers 

‘^in the *^1 kaum’ column. Again men of these low cptes are very fond of claiming 

relationship with the higher tribes, especially those of Rajput origiu. I saw many entries 
''such as these— 'asl kaum’ Mochi ‘zat’ Janjuha, Bhatti, Awan, &c. Now Janjuhas and 
" Bhattis are Rajputs. If the Mochi was a Janjuha originally his ' asl kaum ’ is Rajput, 
"his zat Janjuha, and shoe-making is his trade. If he is a Janjuha by fiction then 
"Janjuha miBt be put down as he states, Shekhs, 2 . e. converted Hindus, or men of low caste 
" who have risen in the world, also advance most ungrounded claims in the way of descent 
" Apparently there is no escape from these difficulties in the case of village artisans, Shekhs and 
" other similar tribes ; but in the case of agriculturists I think more definite instructions would 
" have left the tabulation entries much more trustworthy. 

" I now venture to criticise some of the specimen entries attached to the enumerator’s in- 
"structions. The entries opposite the name of Mahomed Ibrahim are 1, Rajput; 2, Syalj 

3, Panwar. ^ I can confidently assert that not one man in a hundred of the Sy^ls is Ware that 

*' he is a Panwar Raj;)?ut. I wonder if there are ten men who have heard they are descended from 
t* this got of the Rajput^ tribe. I know exactly what answers an enumerator would get from a 
*' representative Syal zamindar. Qtiestion. — ^What is your tribe {Jcaum) ? Answer, — Bharwana : 
i' Question , — ^What isyonr clan (zdf) ? Answer.-^Sy&l. Question , — ^What is your family (got or 
sTidhh) ? God only knows. He will inevitably give his suh-division as his asl Jtaum 

^ This is one of the mistakes I have already referred to. The oatry should have been 
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** and his clan as hig fsdt Nothing less than a direct question as to whether he is a Eajpiit or a 
** Jdt will elicit from him the fact that he is a Eajpdt. As for ‘ ^ot ^ he probably has never heard 
the word. The truth is that the present Mahomedan tribes of the Western Pan jab, thongh 
immigrants from Hindn'stan, have forgotten their ^ pots^ entirely and very often their* asl 
*• * Tcaum.^ In some few instances only is the name of the * pot ^ preserved, and then the tribesmen 
are quite unaware that their tribal name is that of their old * gd’ 

“ The next question is, What are the asl haums in each district ? I notice that in one of the 
** specimen entries Gujar is so entered. There are various theories as to whether the Gujar is a 
** separate tribe of Tartar or Hindu origin, or whether it is an offshoot of the great Jat tribe. In 
Jhang and D era Ismail Khan and Shahpur the ilahomeclan a^’iculturists are usually divided 
" into Eajputs and Jats in local parlance. I mean that if a Rajput is asked whether he is a Jat 
" he will at once deny it, while a Jat admits that he is a member of the tribe. I do not mean to 
** assert that, excluding Rajputs and other tribes who have migrated from the other side of the 
Indus, all other agriculturists must he Jats j hut if they are not I ask who are the numerous 
tribes who reside in the Chach and Sind Sagar Doabs and along the left bank of the Chanab ? 
“ What is their a jZ Tcmm^ Their Hindu origin is undoubted. They are not Rdjputs. Ifflbey 
were they would claim their relationship. I have not room here to go fully into this question. I 
have noticed it in the Pinal Report of the Jhang Settlement. But my object is I think attained, 
** and that is to indicate how very necessary it is that instructions should he given separately for 
'' each district as to what tribes are to be considered * Asl kaum.^ Take the Khokhars. They are 
'* an influential tribe in Jhelam, Shahpnr, and Gujrat. Are they converted Rajpiits as many 
** claim, or descendants of the son-in-law of the prophet as the Shahpur Khokhars state, or mere 
Jats as their enemies allege. In the second case only can they he an asl kaum. If in the 
** tabulation of different districts the tribe is sometimes entered as an * asl kanm ^ and at others as 
** a branch of the Rajput and Jat tribes, the results are likely to be misleading. Then again there 
are tribes who are admittedly of ancient standing and yet have no traditions. Who are these ? 
** It is not unlikely that they were the ori^nal inhabitants before the immigration of the Hindu 
** settlers. As far as my limited experience goes I think it would he an easy matter to settle this 
** point beforehand for all the main tribes of each district, and also to give a few general instructions 
as to how doubtful tribes were to be treated. The question Are yon a Rajput or a Jat ? would 
** clear up most cases of doubt where the tribe was originally Hindu, the enumerator being warned 
** of the custom of calling all agriculturists Jats. Then all tribes wbo came from the other side of 
the Indus would also be ' asl kaum, ’ the Pathdns, Biloches, Mughals, &c. The village Kamins 
would also he included in the same list. Here the enumerators would he warned to ask the 
'* individual whether he was a Kamln by trade only or both by trade and tribe.' I would 
arbitraiily class all agriculturists who admitted that they were not R^jpdts and who were of 
undoubted Hindu origin, as Jats. This classification is perhaps not ethnologically accurate, but 
every Patwari and most zamindars would understand what is meant. I think too for the 
Mahomedan population two columns would have been enough. It seems unnecessary io ascer- 
tain the numbers of each sub-division. We want to know the total Syal, Ghakkar, and Awan 
population. I do not think much is gained by working out returns showing the total population 
of the Bharwana, Chuchkana, Admal, Firozal, and Bugdial families. There are no restrictions on 
** intermarriage between members of the different families.^^ 

I have already explained the reason why three columns were taken instead of two. We 
wanted two facto only ; but we wanted to make sure of getting them in the many cases where 
three facts were available and one was not wanted, by recording all three and rejecting for 
ourselves the useless one ; otherwise if we had had two columns only, one of them might have been 
wasted on the useless fact. As it was, one of our three columns was commonly occupied by the 
name of some wholly unimportant sept or family. And I do not agree with Mr. Steedman in his 
proposal to issue detailed instructions concerning the agricultural tribes of each district. 
Who is to issue them \ and how is it to be ensured that the same tribe is classed similarly in two 
different districts ? 

367. Reasons why the scheme did not work.— I think that on the whole the scheme was 
the best that could have been adopted j and if it had been possible to carry it out to the end as 
it had been intended to do when the instructions were framed, I believe that results of very con- 
siderable accuracy would have been obtained. What was intended was this — ^to record every- 
thing, to tabulate all tbe entries, and i}ie% to classify them throughout and produce the results 
as the final caste table. Thus, supposing one man had entered himself as Jat Bhatti and 
another as Rajput Bhatti, or one man as QuresM Khattar, another as Awan Kbattar, 
and a third as Qntbsbdhi Kbattar, we should have tabulated them all separately, and then classed 
them as might he decided upon after consideration and inquiry. It was not expected that the 
material would he properly arranged in tbe schedules ; but we hoped that it would all he recorded 

^ Would not this sug^st to the artisan the setting up for himself of a mythical origin from 
some taste of glorious renown ? 
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there, to be arranged afterwards. But when we came to examine the sch€dulei> we found that 
the separate entries in the caste column alone were numbered by thousands, while the sub- 
divisions were numbered by tens of thousands. I certainly bad not, and I do not believe tliat any 
body else concerned bad, the very faintest cor.ception of how numerous the entries would be. At 
any rate it was obviously quite out of the question to tabulate and examine them all before com- 
pilation j and what was done was to deal uitb the entries in the first or caste column only, so far 
as the compilation of the final Census Table VIII was concerned. Even those entries I was com- 
l^elled, for reasons given in the Chapter on Tahnlation, to allow the Di\dsional Officers to classify 
for themselves where there appeared to be no reasonable doubt as to tbe classification. With the 
headings for which they returned separate figures I dealt as is described in the Chapter on Com- 
pilation. Tlie figures for the suh-divisional entries were tabulated in detail ; but only certain 
selected entries were taken out to be used in tbe Census Report, tbe principles on which tbe selection 
’vas made bemg explained in the Chapter on Compilation. 

368. Nature and degree of error in the final figures. —Thus the figures as now given in 
tlie abstocts and appendices of this report are liable to error in several ways. In tbe first place 
many members of a caste or tribe entered as their caste some race to which they are pleased to refer 
their origin in remote antiquity. Eor instamte, some Gakkhars returned themselves as Gakkhar and 
others as Mughal, and are shown under those headings respectively in the final tables, which there- 
fore do not give the total number of Gakkhars in the Pan jab. So some low caste men returned their 
caste as Kajptit or Mughal or Quvesh ‘ out of joke * as several Deputy Commissioner^, note. On the 
other hand some men of good ea«^te, such as Sial, Khokhar, or Mughal, who were following the 
trade of weaver or carpentei*, returned their caste a= Paoli or Tarkhan, though the adoption of that 
hereditary occupation had been in many cases too recent to have brought about a change of caste. 
This last error was for the most part confined to tbe Western Plains. Again, persons who 
belonged to the same tribe and returned that tribe as their caste will have been differently 
classed in different divisional offices, or clashed under one beading in one division and returned 
'cparately and then classed by myself under another beading in another division. Thus the 
Bhattis will have been clashed as Jats by tbe Deraj^t and as Rajputs by the Eawalpindi office. 
So the Langahs were classed as Jats in Multan, while the Derajat returned them separately and 
I classed them as Pathans. These errors however affect only those cases where the tribe was 
rp jQQ-j returned and not tbe caste. Where a man returned himself as Jat, Rajput, Pathdn and so forth, 
be was treated as such although the tribe be gave might raise suspicion as to tbe correctness of 
the returns. Moreover the errors, if they must be so called, do represent actual facts. The 
Ehatti is a Rajpdt in Eawalpindi because there Rajputs are recognised. In the Derajat he is 
a Jat, because there no distinction is drawn between Jat and Edjptit. And it must be remembered 
that though the cases in which tbe errors detailed above occurred are numerous, tbe total figures 
affected are seldom large. There were certainly hundreds, I believe there were thousands of 
so-called castes returned in the Mult^i division which only included ten or fifteen people in the 
whole division. The great mass of each caste returned themselves rightly and are shown correctly 
in our tables : tbe items that are wrongly classed are wholly insignificant in their total amount as 
compared with the items that are rightly classed. But there are exceptions to this statement. 
The distinction between Jat and Rajput is so indefinite and so variable that it can hardly he 
called a mistake to class a tribe as Jat in one place and Rajput in another. This however has 
been done. But I hsCve picked out the figures in each case and put them side by side in the 
abstracts contained in tbe section on these two castes, and I think fhe error which has not been 
corrected may be token as exceedingly small. It is now in each man’s power to transfer the 
figures for any tribe from Jat to Kajput or vice versd, according to individual taste. The other 
chief exceptions are in the case of Mughals and Shekhs. Por Shekhs I was prepared. I knew 
that aU soris of low caste men, recent converts to Islam, would return themselves as Sbekh ; 
and I had the figures examined with a view to separate these, and the details will be found in 
the text of this chapter. But I did not know that in some parts of the western Panjdb Mughal 
was as favourite p yvirpi-rili Ileus origin as Shekh is in other parts of the Province, and I have not 
had the details worked out so carefully. Still almost all the large numbers have been separated 
from these two entries. So with Pathans. Many people, such as Dilazak, have returned them- 
selves as Pathdns who do not really belong to the race ; but their claim to the name is often admitted, 
and they have become in a way affiliated to tbe nation. Thus tbe considerable errors in the caste 
tables, as corrected in this chapter, amount to this ; that there is a confusion between Jat and E£j- 
put and between Pathan and certain allied races, which exists in actual fact fully as much as in the 
figures ; that some tribes or castes have been wrongly shown as Mughal and Shekh ; and that some 
of the artisan castes have been shown as belonging to the higher castes, while some of the higher 
castes have been included in tbe artisan castes merely because they followed their occupation. 
Taking the Province as a whole the errors are probably insignificant, and hardly affect the 
genend distribution of the population by caste. They are probably greatest in the cis-Indus Salt- 
range tract, where the tendency to claim Mughal origin in strongest. 

369* Error in the figures for tribes and snh-divisions.— The figures for tribes and 
sub-divt^ns given in this chapter are professedly only rough approsmabions. The manner in 
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wliicTi they weve tahulated and the final figures compiled will he explained in Book II under the 
heads Tabulation and Compilation. The whole process was intended to he merely a rough one. 
The detailed tabulation is now in progress, and I hope wiihin the next few years to bring out 
detailed tables of tribes and clans for the whole Panjah. But besides inaccuracies that will have 
crept into the work of tabulation, there are several causes of error inherent in the material. In 
the first place the spelling of local names of tribes, as rendered hy the enumerating staff, varied 
extraordinarily. Some were evidently mere variations, as Dhariwal, Bh^iwal and Dhanfwal ; 
some I knew to represent separate tribes, as Sidhu and Sindhu, Chhina and Chlma ; some I am 
still in donbt about, as Buta and Bhiitta, Sara and Sarai. In working with a staff not always 
acquainted with the names of the clans, figures referring to two different tribes must often 
have been joined together, and other figures wrongly omitted because of .some variation 
in the spelling. Another source of error doubtless was the uncertainty regarding the 
woman^s clans discussed in section 354. On a future occasion I would tabulate sub- 
divisions of castes for males only. Again many of the people are presented twice over 
in two columns. Thus the Sial are Punwar Rajputs hy origin. Suppose that 1,000 Sials 
returned themselves as Rajput Punwar Sial, another thousand as Sial Punwar^ another 1,000 
as Rajpiit Sial, and a fourth 1,000 as Rajput Punwar. All the 4,000 people would be shown in 
Table VIII as Rdjptit ; bnt in the details of tribes we should have 3,000 Sial and 3,000 
Punwar or 6,000 in all. This was quite unavoidable so long as only one tribal division was 
tabulated ; hut as a fact the oases in which this happened were few, or at least the numbers 
affected small. I had all cases in which the same people were entered twice over shown in a 
separate memorandum attached to the tribes table, and wherever the numbers were at all con- 
siderable I have mentioned the fact of their double inclusion in the text. This double entry 
occurred most often with the Jat tribes, who, in order to fill up their three columns, entered the 
Rajpfit tribe from which they claimed origin as well as their own Jat tribe, so that we had 
people returning themselves as Jat Sidhu Bhatti, and such people appear among the Jat tribes 
both as Sidhu and as Bhatti. 

370. Proposals for next Census. — ^What then best to he done at next Census ? It will 
be seen that many of the difficulties are due to the intrinsic difficulty of the question and to the 
varying nature of caste in the Panjab. So far as this is the case no scheme will help us. 
In one respect, however, I hope that the task will be made much easier by next Census. I hope 
by then to have brought out classified lists of all the tribes and clans returned in the present Census. 
The way in which they will facilitate the treatment of the subject is explained in the section on 
Tabulation. If I had had such a classified list my task on this occasion wonld have been easy enough ; 
and it is I think one of the most valuable results of the present Censns that it has given us 
materials for the preparation of such a list. With such a list the three columns of the schedule of 
1881 are almost perfect in theory. Bnt 1 do not think they worked as well in practice. I believe 
that the three columns which they erroneously thought they were bound to fill up, puzzled 
both people and staff, and caused a good many of our difficulties. Thus in future I woiid have 
bnt two columns, and wonld head them Qmm and ShdJeTi, I would not care whether caste or 
tribe was entered in the first column, as the classified list wonld show the tabulator how to class 
the tribe ; and I would hope that the second column at any rate would generally give tribe. 
In very many cases it would not. There would he entries like Biloch Rind instead of BUoch 
Laghdri, Brahman Bashisht instead of Brdhman Sarsiit, Banya Easib instead of Banya Agarwal, 
and so forth. Bnt on the whole I think it would be better to accept the fact that the entries 
must be incomplete, whatever scheme be adopted j and would prefer the certainty of error of the 
two columns, rather than the confusion and perplexity which the three columns cause to those 
concerned in the enumeration. Above all things I would avoid the words asl and got. I would 
let the patwaris, who should make the preliminary record, exercise their discretion about entering 
high castes for menials or artisans, directing them to show the caste by which the people were 
commonly known in the village. I would tabulate both males and females for tribes and clans, 
and arrange them in order of numbers ; and I would have the Deputy Superintendent personally 
examine the tribal tables for all above say 600, before compiling his final caste tables. Such 
an examination would do an immense deal towards increasing the accuracy of the caste figures ; 
hut it was impossible in the present Census owing to the double suh-division. I would show in 
my tribal tables the figures for males only, though those for females must he tabulated in the 
first instance in order to allow of transfer of entries from one caste heading to another. 

371# Bibliography. — The most detailed and accurate information available in print regard- 
ing certain, and those the most important from an administrative point of view, of the Panjab 
castes is to he found in the numerous Settlement Reports, and more especially in those of recent 
years. Unfortunately they deal almost exelusivdy with the landowning and cultivating castes. 
Sir H. Elliott's Maoes of the W, P., edited by Mr, Beames^ is, so far as it goes, a mine of 
information regarding the castes of the eastern districts, Sherring's Sindt/t Castes contains 
much information of a sort, the first volume being really valuable, hut the second and third being 
infinitely less so ; while the whole is rendered much less useful than it might be hy the absence 
of any index save one that maddens the anxious inquirer. On the ancient form of the institution 
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of Caste, Wikon^s treatise on Indian Caste, and Vol. I of Muir’s SaxiskAt Texts are the 
authorities. The second volume of General Cunningham’s Archceological Meports has a dis- 
sertation on Panjab Ethnology by way of introduction, and there are many small pamphlets 
which contain useful information. But on the whole it is wonderful how little has been 
published regarding the specially Panjab castes, or indeed regarding any of the menial and out- 
cast classes. Sir Geo. Campbell’s Indian JEthnology I have not seen ; hut it should he instruc- 
tive. At the head of the section on Pathans and Biloches I have noticed the hooks which may 
he most usefully consulted. In the case of the other castes I know of no works that deal with 
any one particular, or indeed with our Paujab castes in general save those specified above. 
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PART 11.— THE BILOCH, PATHAN, AND ALLIED 

RACES. 


372. Introdootory and General.— Of the Panjab castes and tribes I shall [P. 191] 
first discuss the Biloch and Pathdn who hold all oui- trans-Indus fi'ontier, and 
with the .n two or three races found in the Province only in small numbers 
which, thoicgh not Pathan by origin or indeed in name, have by long associa- 
tion with the Pathdns become so closely assimilated to them that it is best to 
taie them here. The figui-es will be found in Abstract No. 65 below : — 

Abstract No, 65, showing Biloehes, Pathans, and Allied Races for 
Districts and States, 
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Abstract No. 65, showing Biloches, Pathans, and Allied Races for 
Districts and concluded. 
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These two great nations, the Path&i and Biloch, hold the whole country 
to the west of the Panjab, the latter lying to the south and the former to the 
north of a line drawn from the western face of the Sulemans opposite 
Derah Ghazi Khan almost due west to Quetta. But in the trans-Indus 
valley and on the Panjdb face of the Sulemdn Range the Biloches have 
pushed much further north than this, and the southern border of the 
Derah Ismail KhSn tashil roughly marks the common boundary, while on this 
side the river the Biloches again stretch somewhat further to the north than 
on the other. On either bank their common frontier is held by a tribe 
of mixed affinities, the Khetr4n being Biloch in Derah Ghdzi, Path&i 
19C] Derah Ismail, and probably of Jat origin in both ; while in the that 
the southernmost Pathan tribe is the Baluch, which is probably of Bilocb 
descent. 
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These two great races present many features of uiiiisnal interest. Among 
both the tribal organisation still survives, in parts at least, in the most 
complete integrity, and affords tis examples of one extreme of that series 
which terminates at the other in the compact village conilnunities of our 
eastern districts, lloreover the intense tribal feeling of the Biloch and 
Pathan and the care with which they keep up their genealogies, enable us to 
point to both nations for undoubted examples of the process by which a race 
possessed of pride of blood in an extreme degree affiliates to itself sections 
of other races, gives them a place in its tribal organisation on condition only 
of subjection to the supreme authority, and after a time invents a fiction 
of common descent by which to account for their presence. There can 
be little doubt that the process which we know has taken place among the 
Pathan and Biloeh has not been without examples among the other races 
of the Panjab, and that aboriginal, Mongol, and other elements have in a 
similar manner been absorbed into the tribal or caste organisation of the Aryan 
stock, 

373. The Pathans and the Biloehes are both foreigners in the Panjdb 
proper, and have entered its political boundaries wdthin the last few hundred 
years, though it is not impossible that in doing so the Pathans only re-entered a 
country which their ancestors had left more than a thousand years ago. Yet 
their freedom from the irksome and artificial restrictions of caste, and 
the comparative license which their tribal customs permit them in the matter 
of intermarriage, have caused their example to produce a wonderful effect 
upon the neighbouring Indian races ; and it is the proximity of these races, 
and the force of that example daily set before them by nations living next 
door, to which, far more than to the mere political supremacy of a Mahomedan 
dynasty or adoption of the Mahomedan creed, I attribute the laxity of 
caste rules and observances which characterises the people of our Western 
Plains. The point has already been noticed in section 347. Some of the 
social and tribal customs of these people are exceedingly curious. Un- 
fortunately we know but little of them, and what little information I 
have been able to collect I have not had leisure to record in the following 
pages. I may however mention two of their most striking customs. One is 
the prevalence of the vesk or periodical distribution of land among the compo- 
nent households of a clan, which w^e found to be the practice on some 
parts of the frontier when we annexed the Panjab, while it still exists in full 
force among both the Biloehes and the Pathans of Independent Territory. 
The second custom is also one common to both nations, though not I believe to 
all their tribes. It is the existence of a Levitical clan, often called Mirkhel 
among the Pathans, who have the exclusive privilege of performing certain 
priestly functions connected, not with the Mahomedan religion but with tribal 
ceremonies, such for instance as the dedication by passing under spears of the 
fighting men of the tribe when about to go to war. 

874. Tatulation of trib^stafistios. — Political considerations rendered it far more impor- 
tant to obtain for administratiye purposes fairly correct statistics of tbe Biloeh and Pathan tribes 
than of the more settled tribes of the cis-Indus Panjdb. But Tvlien I took up the question I found 
the ^fficulties so great, and my own ignorance of the subject so complete, that I obtained the 
sanction of Government to have these figures compiled by the Deputy Commissioners of the 
frontier districts. The difficulties mainly arose from three causes. In the first place the same 
word is, especially among the Pathans, constantly recurring among the various tribes as the 
name of clans who are wholly distinct from one another. Secondly, the same clan, especially 
among the Biloehes, is affiliated to a larger tribe in one district while in another it forms a distinct 
txihe of itself. Thirdly, many of the entries did not show full details of the tribe and clan, often 
only giving the names of the sept or family ; and the only hope of classing such entries rightly 
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lay in having the classification made on the spot. The system adopted was as follows. Each 
Deputy Commis^ione^ drew up a list of the tribes and clans for whicli he wished to obtain 
separate^ figures for his own district. Of this list he sent copies to all the other districts concern- 
ed. A Joint Ust was then draivn up including all tribes or clans mentioned in any one of 
these district lists, and the figures were tabulated in accordance with that joint list. The Biioch 
tribal figures were then compiled on the spot in the two Derahs and Muzaffargarh, and those for 
Patbans in the Peshawar Division, Derah IsmaiT Khan, and Bannu* Por other districts and for 
Native States the figures were compiled to the best of our ability in the Central Office in accordance 
with the joint list already mentioned. 


THE BILOCH (CASTE No. 18). 


375. Meaning of Baoch— Bibliography.i— The word Bdoch is variously used in tbs 
Pan jab to denote the following people : — 

(1) The Biioch proper, a nation which traces its origin from the direction of Makr^n, and 
now holds the lower Stdemans j 

(2) A criminal tribe settled in the great jungles below Thanesar; 

(3) Any Musalmin camelman except in the extreme east and the extreme west of the 
Panjah ; 

(4) A small Pathan tribe of Derah Ismafl Khan, more properly called Baliich. 

The criminal tiihe will be described under vagrant and gispy tribes. It is almost certainly of 
true Biioch stock. The Pathin tribe will be noticed under the Patbans of Derah Ismail. It also 
is in aU probability a small body of true Biloches who have become affiliated to the Patbans. 
Onr figures for the most part refer to the true Biioch of the lower frontier and to their represen* 
tatives who are scattered throughout the Panjab. But in the npper grazing grounds of the 
Western Plains the Biioch settlers have taken to the grazing and breeding of camels rather than 
to husbandry ; and thus the word Biioch has become associated with the care of camels, insomuch 
that throughout the Peshawar, Rawalpindi, Lahore, Amritsar, and Jdlandhar divisions, the word 
Biioch is used for any Musalmin camelman whatever he his caste, every Biioch being supposed to 
be a camelman and every Mahomedan camelman to be a Biioch. In Sirsa we have Punw4r 
Edjpdts from Multan who are known as Biioch because they keep camels, and several Deputy 
Commissioners recommended that XJntwal, Sarhan, and Biioch should be taken together as one 
caste. The headmen of these people are called Malihy and I have classed some five hundred 
Musalmans who refcurned themselves under this name, chiefly in the Lahore division, as Biioch. 
It is impossible to say how many of the men returned as Biioch because they keep camels are of true 
Biioch origin. Settlements of BOoches proper are, excluding the Multan and Derajat divisions, 
and Shahpur, reported in Dehli, Gurgaon, Karnal, Hissar, Rohtak, Lfidhiana, Amritsar, Gfijran- 
wala, Firozpur, and Rawalpindi •, but in all these districts except the first five the word is used for 
camdmeu also, and the figures cannot be separated. 

Bibliography. — The following hooks will he found to contain information regarding the 
Biioch nation ; Hughes’ Bilochiddn^ a useful compilation of perhaps somewhat doubtful authority | 
Bruce’s Memorandum on the Derah Qhdzi District {Danjdb Selections^ IX, chiefly 

statistical, and by no means free from error; Douie’s BilocM translated; and Dames’ 

Biioch Vocabulary (J*. A, S. B., 1880), both including collections of Bilochi folklore; Pottinger’s 
Travels in Bilochistd'n and Sindh and Massons’ Travels in the same countries. Pryers’ Settle- 
ment Report of Derah Qhdzi Khdn and Maegregor’s Gazetteer of the N.W, Frontier 
most valuable accounts of the BUoch tribes ; while the Settlement Reports of those other districts 
in which Biloches are found in any numbers confeiin much useful information, 

376. Description of the Biioch. — The Biioch presents in many respects 
a very strong contrast with his neighbour the Pathan. The political organi- 
sation of each is tribal] but wMle the one yields a very large measure of 
obedience to a chief who is a sort of limited monarch, the other recognises no 
authority save that of a council of the tribe. Both have most of the virtues and 
many of the vices peculiar to a wild and semi-civilised life. To both hospitality 

^ I had, with the valuable assistance of Mr. Douie, written a far more complete account of the 
Biioch than that given in the following pages. But after Mr. Douie had left India and 
many of my notes had been dejjtroyed, a great part of the MS. was lost in the office ; and I had to 
rewrite it as best I could with very incomplete materials, and a very short time in which to 
comj^te it. 
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is a saered duty and the safety of the guest inviolable ; both look upon the 
exaction of blood for blood as the first duty of man ; both follow strietly 
a code of honoui* of their own^ though one very different from that of 
modern Europe ; both believe in one God whose name is Allah, and whose 
prophet is Mahomet, But the one attacks his enemy from in front, the 
other from behind ; the one is bound by his promises,^ the other by his 
interests ; in short, the Biloeh is less turbulent, less treacherous, less blood- 
thirsty, and less fanatical than the Pathan ; he has less of God in his creed 
and less of the devil in his nature. 

His frame is shorter and more spare and wiry than that of his neighbour 
to the north ; though generations of independence have given to him too a 
bold and manly bearing. J'rank and open in his manners and without 
servility, fairly truthful when not corrapted by our Courts, faithful to his 
word, temperate and enduring, and looking upon courage as the highest 
virtue, the true Biloch of the Derajat frontier is one of the pleasantest men 
we have to deal with in the Panjab. As a revenue payer he is not so satisfac- 
tory, his want of industry, and the pride which looks upon manual labour 
as degrading, making him but a poor husbandman. He is an expert rider, 
horse-racing is his national amusement, and the Biloeh breed of horses is 
celebrated throughout Northern India. Till quite lately he killed his colts 
as soon as they were born ; and his preference for mares is expressed in the 
proverb — A man with his saddle on a mare has his saddle on a horse ; a. 

man vrith his saddle on a horse has his saddle on his head.'**’ If he cannot 
afford a whole mare he will own as many legs of one as he can manage ; and, 
the Biloeh mare having four legs, will keep her a quarter of each year for 
each leg of which he is master, after which she passes on to the owner of the 
remaining legs. He is a thief by tradition and descent, for he says, God 
will not favom* a Biloeh who does not steal and rob and the Biloeh who 
steals feeures heaven to seven generations of his ancestors.’'*' But he has 
become much more honest under the civilising influences of our rule. 

His face is long and oval, his features finely cut, and his nose aquiline ; 
he wears his hair long and usually in oily curls and lets his beard and whiskers 
grow, and he is very filthy in person, considering cleanliness as a mark of 
effeminacy. He usually cairies a sword, knife and shield ; he wears a smock 
frock reaching to his heels and pleated about the waist, loose drawers and a 
dong cotton scarf; and all these must be white or as near it as dirt will allow 
of, insomuch that he will not enter our army because he would there be 
obliged to wear a coloured uniform. His wife wears a sheet over her head, 
a long sort of nightgown reaching to her ankles, and wide drawers ; her 
clothes may be red or white ; and she plaits her hair in a long queue. 

S77. As the trae Biloeh is nomad in his habits he does not seclude his 
women ; but he is extremely jealous of female honour. In cases of detected 
adultery the man is killed, and the woman hangs herself by order. Even 
when on the war-trail, the women and children of his enemy are safe from 
him. The Biloeh of the hills lives in huts or temporary camps, and wanders 
with his herds from place to place. In the plains he has settled in small 
villages ; but the houses are of the poorest possible description. When a male 
child is bom to him, ass^s dung in water, symbolical of pertinacity, is dropped 
into hb mouth from the point of a sword before he is given the breast. A 

^ There is, in the hillB above Harand, a stone or cairn of cursing,'' erected as a perpetual 
memorial of the treachery of one who betrayed his fellow. 
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tally of lives due is kept between the various tribes or faiiiilies ; but when 
the account grows complicated it can be settled by betrothals, or even by 
payment of cattle. The rules of inheritance do not follow the Islamic law 
but tend to keep property in the family by confining succession to agnates * 
though some of the leading and more educated men are said to be trying to 
introduce the shara into their tribes. 

The Biloches are nominally Musalmans, but singularly ignorant of their 
religion and neglectful of its rites and observances ; and though they once called 
themselves and were called by old historians Mends of Ali/" and though, if 
their account of their ejection from Arabia be true, they must have originally 
been Shiah, they now belong almost without exception to the Sunni sect. 
Like many other Mnsalman races of the frontier they claim to be Qureshi 
Arabs by origin, while some hold them to be of Turkoman stock ; their customs 
are said to support the latter theory : their features certainly favour the former. 
The question is discussed at pages of Mr. Fryer’s Settlement Report of 
Derah Ghazi. Their language is a branch of the'old Persian, and apparently 
contains many archaic forms which throw light upon other modern develop- 
ments from the same soui’ce. It is described in the Chapter on Languages. 
It is now hardly spoken, so far as the Panjab is concerned, beyond the tribal 
organisation of the Derah Ghfizi Biloches; and even among them it is 
being gradually superseded by Multan! or Jatki, the language of the plains, 
and a Biloch Chief has been known to learn the language in order to talk 
it to English officials. They have no written character, and no Iiteratui*e ; 
but they are passionately fond of poetry, chiefly consisting of ballads describ- 
ing the events of national or tribal history, and of love-songs ; and local 
poets are still common among them. 

378. Early Mstory of the Biloch.— Their account of their origin is that 
they are descended from Mir Hamzah, a Qureshi Arab and an uncle of the 
Prophet, and were settled at Halab or Aleppo, till, siding with Husen, they 
were expelled by Yaziz, the second of the Umeyid Caliphs. This would be 
about 680 A. D, They fled to the hill country of Kii’man in Persia, where 
they lived quietly for some time, and so increased in numbers that the King 
became desirous of binding them to himself by ties of marriage. He accord- 
ingly demanded a wife from each of the forty-four iolah or tribes into which 
[P. 194] they are said to have then been divided, though all traces of them have 
long since been lost. But their fathers had never given their daughters in 
wedlock to a stranger, and they therefore sent forty-four boys dressed up in 
girls^ clothes, and fled before the deception could be discovered. They moved 
south-eastwards into Kech Makran or the tract between Afghanistan and the 
coast of the Arabian Sea, then but partially inhabited, and there finally 
settled in the country which is now known as Bilochistan J 

From Jalal Khan, the Chief under whose leadership they made their last 
migration, sprang four sons, Rind, Hot, Lash^i and Korax, and a daughter 
Jato. Five of their tribes still bear these names, but the Rind and Lashdri 
xppear to have been pre-eminent ; and the Biloches, or at least that portion of 
she nation which later on moved northwards to our border, were divided into 
two great sections under those names, and I believe that all Biloch tribes 
still consider themselves as belonging to one or other of these sections. Thus 

^ Mr. I^yer quotes auttorities for the occupation of the Mahran Mountains by Bilooheil at 
least as early as (1) the he^ning of the fifth century ,* (2) the middle of the seventh oenttuy. 
(Derah 0h&i Settlement Beport, p, 19.) 
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the Maz^’i and Drishak, who trace their descent from Hot^ claim to belong 
to the Bind section. Some five hundred years after their settlement in Kech 
Makran^ the Bind, Lashari^ and Jatoi moved northwards into the country 
about Kelat, to the west of the lower Sulemans^ the Bind settling in Shordn, 
^Hhe Lashari in Gandava^ and the Jatoi in Sevi and Dhddon, while the Khosa 
remained in Eeeh and the Hot in Makran/^^ They are said to have dis- 
possessed and driven into Sindh a Jat people, ruled over by a Hindu prince 
with the Sindhi title of J am and the name of Nindava, whose capital was 
at Kelat. After a time the charms of a woman led to jealousy between the 
nephews of Mir Ch^ar and Mir Gwahram Khdn, the Chiefs of the Bind 
and Lash&i sections. Then claims were to be decided by a horse-race held 
in Bind Territory, in which the hosts loosened the girth of their rivals saddle. 
A fight resulted, and the Bind, who were at first worsted, called to their aid 
Sultan Husen,^ King of Khorasan, and drove the Lashari out into Haidardbad 
and Tatta in Sindh, where they no longer exist as an individual tribe. Prom 
this event the Biloches date the growth of their present tribal organisation ; 
and as there is now no localised tribe bearing the name of Bind, and as almost 
all the great tribes of our frontier claim to be of Bind extraction, it is 
probable that the Bind, left sole possessors of the hill country of KeMt (for 
the Jatoi also consider themselves as belonging to the Bind section of the 
nation), gradually split up into the tribes which we now find on the Derah 
Gh&zi border. Several of these tribes have taken their names from the locali- 
ties which they now hold, which shows that their names are not older than 
their occupation of their present territories.® 

379. Advance of the Biloches into the Panjab. — The Biloches had thus 
spread as far north as the Bol£n ; bnt apparently they had not yet encroached 
upon the Sulem&n range which lay to the east of them, and which was held 
by Path^ns, while a Jat population occupied the valley of the Indus and the 
country between the Sulem^ns and the river. But about the middle of the 
15th century, the Turks or Mughals under their Arghtin leader invaded 
Kaehhi and Sindh, and twice took Sibi, in 1479 and in 1511 A.D. About 
the same time the Brahoi, a tribe believed to be of Dravidian origin,^ and 
who appear to have followed in their tracks, drove the the Biloch out of the 
fertile valley of Kelat and established a supremacy over their northern tribes. 
Yielding to the pressure thus put upon them, the KeUt tribes moved east- 
wards into the lower Sulemans® driving the Pathans before them along the 

^ Sliordu is probably anotber reading of Sarawan, tlie country between Quetta and Kelat ^ 
Gandava is on tbe northern frontier of Sindh, south-east of Sarawan ; Sevi and Dhadon are 
doubtless other forms of Sibi and Oadar, north of Gandava and south-east of Quetta. 

2 Thi^i name should fix the date of the contest j but I bave been unable to identify tbe 
sovereign in q^nestion, who is also described as Sidtan Shah Husen, King of Persia. M£r Chdkar 
lived in the time of Humaydn, about tbe middle of the 16th century 5 hut it is probable that these 
events took place at least two centuries earlier. Mfr Chakar and Hjr Gwahram are renowned in 
Biloch story as the national heroes, and it is not unnatural that any great event should be referred 
to them. 

® When the name applies to a tract, the tract may have been called after the tribe ; but where 
the name belongs to a mountain, river, or other natural feature, the converse seems more 
probable. 

' It is thought probable by some that the Brahoi language will be found, when we learn more 
about it, to be Iranian and not Dravidian. 

5 One account postpones the occupation of the lower Sulemans by Biloches to the expedition 
with Humaydn to he mentioned presently. It is true that about the time of Hum4ydn's conquest 
of India the Pathans of the Derah Ismdfli frontier were at their weakest, as will be explained 
when those tribes come under discussion. But it is also true that there is a tendency to refer all 
past events to the time of any famous incident, such as Ihe march to DeWi with Humaydn. 
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range, while the Biloches from Sindh began to spread up the Indus. Many 
of these latter took service with the Langah rulers of Multan and were grantecl 
lands along the river ; and about 1480 A. D. Ismffl Eh^ and Fatah Khan, 
the two sons of Slalik Sohrab Khdn, and Ghfei Khan, son of Haji Kh£n, 
all Dodai Biloches and of Rind extraction, founded the three Derahs which 
still bear their names, overcame the Lodis of Sitpm*, and established themselves 
as independent rulers of the lower Derajat and Muzaffargarh, which position 
they and their descendants maintained for nearly 300 years.^ Thus the 
Southern Biloches gradually spread up the valleys of the Indus, Chanab, and 
Satluj ; while the Derah Ghazi tribes came down from theii- hills into the 
^aeliMcl or sub-montane tract, displacing a Jat population and driving them 
down to the river, where they still form an important element of the popula- 
tion even in tracts owned by Biloches. In 1555 a large body of Biloches 
accompanied Huinayun, whom they had previously harassed in his retreat, in 
his victorious re-entry into India, under the leadership of Mir Chakar, the 
great Rind hero of Biloch story. They are said to have consisted chiefly of 
Laghdri, Drishak, Gop^ng, and Jatoi. Mir Chakar eventually settled in 
Montgomery, where a considerable tract, still partly held hy Biloches, was 
granted to him by the grateful sovereign, and died and was buried at Satgarh 
in that district. It is probable that many of the Biloch settlements in the 
eastern districts of the Province sprang from Humayun‘'s attendants. 

The tribal organisation of the Biloches now covers the whole of om* 
southern fi’ontier as far north as the boundary between tbe two Derahs, 
being confined for the most part to the hills and the land immediately 
under them, but stretching east to the Indus in the neighbourhood of 
E^janpur. There is also a large Biloch element throughout the river lands 
of the Indus in both the Derahs, more especially in the southern and 
northern portion of Derah Ghfei and just above the Derah Ismail border ; 
while in Bahdwalpur and Muzaffargarh they form a large proporiion of 
the whole population, and they hold considerable areas on the Satluj in 
Multdn, to the north of the Ravi in Montgomery, on the right hank 
of the Chanab and along the Jahlam in Jhang, and on the latter river in 
Shahpur. But outside the Derah Ghazi Kh^n district, and indeed along the 
greater part of the river border of that district, the Biloch settlers own no 
allegiance to any tribal Chief, are altogether external to the political organisa- 
tion of the nation, and do not hold that dominant position among theii* 
neighbours which is enjoyed by the organised tribes of Derah Ghdzi. Many 
of them have been settled in their present holdings within comparatively 
recent times or, to use the words of Mr. Tucker, have acquired them as 
cultivating proprietors, rather than as a military caste which ruled the country 
but left the occupation of the land to the Jats.”'^ Figures showing the dis- 
tribution of the Biloches will be found in Abstract No. 65, page 191.* 

380, Tribal organisation ol the Blloches.-~Sohr^b Kh^n, the chief of 
the Dumki, a Rind tribe, is the nominal bead of the Biloches, or at any rate 
of those on our frontier; while all the northern tribes beyond our border 
acknowledge the supremacy of the Brahoi Kh&i of KeMt, a supremacy the 
reality of which has always varied with the personal character of the Khfin, 
and which it is probable that our own frontier policy has lately saved from 
total extinction. But for all practical purposes the frontier tribes are 


^ Tbe flubseqaent history of these tribes is related in section 885, 
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independent both of foreigners and of one another, and are held together by 
a common nationality against ontsiders only. The tribe, at least in its 
present form, is a political and not an ethnic unit, and consists of a con- 
glomeration of clans bound together by allegiance to a common Chief. 
Probably every tribe contains a nucleus of two, three, or more clans descended 
from a single ancestor. But round these have collected a number of affiliated 
sections ; for the cohesion between the various parts of a tribe or clan is not 
always of the strongest, and it is not very uncommon for a clan or a portion 
of a elan to quarrel with its brethren, and leaving its tribe to claim the 
protection of a neighbouring Chief. They then become his hammy ah 8 
or dwellers beneath the same shade, and he is bound to j)rotect them and the} 
to obey him. In this manner a small section formerly belonging to the 
Lagh^d tribe, and still bearing its name, has attached itself to the (dasrdni ; 
while there is a Jiskaiii section in both the Drishak and the Gurchani tribes. 
Thus too. Kind tribes are sometimes found to include Lashari clans. So 
when Nasir Khan, the great Khan of Kelat who assisted Ahmad Shah in 
his invasion of Dehli, reduced the Hasanni tribe and drove them from their 
teri’itory, they took refuge with the Khetran, of which tribe they now form 
a clan. Even strangers are often affiliated in this manner. Thus the 
Lagh^i tribe includes a section of Nahar Patbans (the family from which 
sprung the Lodi dynasty of Dehli), who are not Biloch but who are Khetrdn. 
And the Gurchani tribe includes sections which, though bearing a Biloch 
name and talldng the Bilochi language, are not allowed to be of Biloch race 
and are almost certainly Jat. 

The tribe {tuman^) under its chief or ttimanddr is sub-divided into a 
small number of clans (jodra) with their or headmen, and each 

clan into more numerous septs (phaih). Below the y)hcilli come the families, 
of which it will sometimes contain as few as a dozen. The elans are 1 ased 
upon common descent ; and identity of clan name, even in two different 
tribes, almost certainly indicates a common ancestor. The sept is of course 
only an extended family. The tribal names are often patronymics ending 
in the Bilochi termination dni, such as Gui'chani, Balachani ; or in some few 
cases in the Pashto zai. An individual is commonly known by the name of 
his clan, the sept being comparatively unimportant. Marriage within the 
sept is forbidden,^ and this a]>pears to be the only restriction. The Biloches 
freely marry Jat women, though the first wife of a Chief will always be a 
Bilochni. They say that they never give their daughters to Jats ; but this 
assertion, though probably true on the frontier, is most certainly not so 
beyond the tribal limits. 

The tract occupied by each division of a Biloch tribe is sufficiently well 
defined ; but within this area the people are either wholly nomad or, as is the 
case within our frontier, live in small hamlets, each inhabited by only a few 
families, having property in their cultivated lands and irrigation works, bnt 
without any actual demarcation of the siuTounding pasture lands. Thus the 
large and compact village community of the Eastern Panjdb is unknown, 
and our village or maumh is in these parts merely a collection of hamlets 
included within a common boundary for administrative purposes. 

1 A Persian (? Turkoman) word meaning 10,000 ; a body of 10,000 troops ; a district or 
tr%be furnishing a body of 10,000 troops. 

® But Mr. Piyer says that cousins commonly intermarry. 
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*P. 48-9. 381. Tribal statistics.—Abstraet No. 66 on tlie next page* shows the figatres? 

t P.50-51 for the main Biloch tribes, Abstrajt No. 6 7t gives those for minor tribes 
+p, 52. for certain districts only, while Abstract No. 6SJ shows the principal clans. 

The percentage of the Biloch population not included in these details 
is small in the districts where the Biloch element has any importance, 
being only 9 per cent, in Derah Ghazi Khan, per cent, in Derah 
Ism^l Khan, 15 per cent, in Muzaffargarh, and 19 per cent, in 3Iultan. 
In other districts it is much larger. As has already been explained, sec- 
tions of the same name occur in different tribes; while a clan of one 
tribe will bear the tribal name of another tribe. Thus, where the columns 
for sub-divisions of caste have not been filled up with sufficient care, 
errors in tabulation are almost unavoidable. For this reason the tribal and 
elan figures were tabulated in the district offices. Unfortunately, the Deputy 
Commissioner of Derah Ghazi, from whom I had hoped for great assistance, 
was so busy that he was unable to pay any attention to the matter ; and one 
or two of the results which the Derah Ghazi figures give are patently absurd. 
It is to be regretted that the opportunity wiiieh a Census affords only at long 
intervals of obtaining an accurate detail of the Ghazi tribes, should not have 
been made the most of. The points in which the figui-es are untrustworthy 
are indicated below. 


382. The organised Biloch tribes of the Derajat. —It is only in Derah 
Ghazi Khan and on its frontier that we have to do with Biloch tribes having 
a distinct tribal and political organisation. Elseu’here in the Panjab the 
tribal tie is merely that of common descent, and the tribe possesses no 
corporate coherence. The Demh Gh^zi tribes ai*e in the main of Bind origin. 
They are, beginning from the south, Mazaii, Bugti, Marri, Drishak, Gurchani. 
Tibbi Lund, Lagh^ri, Khetran, Khosa, Son Lund, Bozd&:, QasrSni, and 
Nutk^ni ; and of these the Mani, Bugti and Khetran are wholly, and the 
Gurchdni and the Leghari partly independent, while the Nutkdni has recently 
lost its iniividuality as a tribe. The figures for both the Lunds are certainly, 
and those for the Gurch^ni possibly wrong, as is noted under the respective 
tribes. 


rp jgyi The MazoTi (No, 11) are practically found only in Derah GWiazi Khan, of which they occupy 
^ the southernmost portion, their western boundary being the hills and their eastern the river. Their 

country extends over the Sindh frontier into Jacobabad, and stretches northwards as far as Umrkot 
and the Pitok pass. Eojhan is their headquarters. They say that about the middle of the I7th 
century they quarrelled with the Chandia of Sindh, and moved into the Siahaf valley and Marao 
plain, and the hill country to the west now occupied by the Bugti ; hut obtaining grants of land iu 
the lowlands gradually shifted eastwards towards the river. Mr. Fryer puts their fighting strength 
at 4,000, hut our returns show only 9,000 souls in the Province and there are very few beyond our 
border, the Shambani territory lying ju-.t behind it. The tribe traces its descent from Hot, son of 
Jalal, and is divided into four clans, Rustamani, Masidani, Balachani, and Sargdni; of which the 
first two are the more numerous, thoi^h the chief a Balachani, 

The Marri, and the Bugti er Zarkanni (No. 38) hold the country beyond our southern border; 
and are wholly independent, or ra* her nominally subject to the Khan of Keldt, not being found 
within the Panjab. They are both of Rind origin. The Marri, who hold a large area bounded by 
the Khetran on the east, the Bugti on the south, KachM of Kelat on the west, and Afghanistan on 
the north, are the most powerful and eoi^equently the most troublesome of all the Biloch tribes. 
They have four clans, the Ghazani, Loharani, Mazarani and Bijarani, of which the Mazarani live 
beyond Sibi 4nd the Bolan and are almost independent of the tribe. The tribe is wholly nomad and 
prsedatory. The Bugti, who occupy the angle between the frontiers of the Panjab and Upper 
Sindh, are also called Zarkanni^ and their clans are the Ralieja, Nuthani, Mustiri, Ktilpur, Phong, 
and Shambani or Kfazai. The last, which is an almost independent section, separates the main tribe 
from our border; while the Marri lie still further west. Both these tribes are pure Rind, 


A sept of thdr Raheja clan is also called Zarkanni, 
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Abstract No. 66 , showing the prineipal [P. 198] 
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Biloch Tribes for Districts and States. 
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Abstract No. 67, showing [P. 196] 
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Al'Stract No. 68, showing the prineipal Biloeh Clans. 
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The Drishak (No. 18) are the mo?t scattered of all tlic Derah Clbazi tribes, many of tbeir 
villages lying among a Jat population on the bank of tlie Indus j and this fact reurlcts the tribe 
less powerful than it should be from its numbers. Tliev hold no portion of the hdb, ard are 
practically confined to the Ghaz! district, lying 'Catterei about between the Pitoh pass cii the north 
and the Sort pa- on the south. The tribe belongs to the Kind section ; but claims descent from 
Hot, «Gn of tXa^al Khan. Its sections are the Kirmani, Mingwaiii, Gulfaz, S.^rgaiil, Arbani and 
Ji-kani, the chief belonging t j the firrt of the- e. Their headquarters are at Asni close to Kaianpnr. 
They are said to have descended into the plains after the Mazavi, or towards the end of the 17th 
century. 

The Gurehani (No, 4) own the Mari and Drdgal hilb, and their houndaiy extends fnrther into 
the mountains than that of any other of the tribes subject to us ; while their territory does not 
extend much to the eart of the* SuKmaus. They are divided into eleven elans, of which the chief 
are the Durkani, Shekliani, Lasbari, Petafi, Jiakani, and S ihzani. The last four arc true Biloches 
and the last three Kinds ; the remainder of the tribe being said to have descended from Gorisb, a 
grandson of Raja Bliimsen of Haidarabdd, who was adopted by the Biloclies and married among 
them. He said to have accompmied Huraayun to Dehli, and on his retnrn to have collected a 
Biloch following and ejected the Patban holders from the present Ourchdni holdings. It is not 
impossible that a considerable number of the Lashari clan, who are not too proud of their affili- 
ation to the Gnrchani, may have returned themselves as Lashari simply, and =:o have been included 
in the Lasliari tribe. The whole of the Durkani and about half of the La=hari live beyond our 
border, and are not subject to us save through their connection with the tribe. The latter is the most 
turbulent of all the clans and they and the Petail u-ed to rival the Kho-a tribe in lawlessness of 
conduct. They have lately been given fresh lands and are gradually settling down. The Gurehani 
tribe is said to possess 2,600 fighting men. They are not found in any other part of the Panjab 
than Derah Ghazi. 

The Tibbi Lund (No. 8) are also wholly confined to the Ghazi district, where they occupy a 
small area in the midst of the Gurehani country. They are composed of Lunds, Kinds and Khosas, 
all of true Kind origin, the Lund clan comprising some two-thirds of their whole numbers. These 
three sections were only quite recently unit, d nnder the authority of the Tibbi Lund tmianddr. 
Unfortunately, the figures given for this tribe evidently include those of the Sori Lund mentioned 
below. 

The Laghari (No, 22) occupy the country from the Kdra pass, which is the Gurchl,ni northern 
border, to the Sakhi Sarwar pass a little to the north of Derah, which divider them from the Khosa. 
They are of pure Rind origin and are divided into four sections, the Haddiani, Aliani, Bughlani, 
and Haibatani, of which the first inhabit the hills beyond our border and are not subject to our rule, 
and are, or were in 1860, nomadic and inveterate thieves. The chief belongs to the Aliani clan. 
Their head-quarters are at Chhoti Zerin, where they are said to have settled after their return from 
accompanying Humayitn, expelling the Ahmadanis who then held the present Laghari country. 
The tribe numbers some 5,000 fighting men. They are also found in considerable numbers in 
Derah Ismail and IMuzaffargarh ; hut these outlying settlements own no aUegiance to the tribe. 
The Talpiir dynasty of Sindh belonged to this tribe,’- and there is still a considerable Lhghari 
colony in that Province. It appears probable that the representatives of several of the Horthem 
Biloch tribes which are now found in Sindh, are descended from people who went there during the 
T^lptir rule, 

383. The Ehetran (No, 37) are an independent tribe living beyond our border at the hack 
of the Laghari, Khosa, and Lund country. Their original settlement was at Yahoa in the country 
of the Qasrani of Derah Ismail Khan, where many of them still live and hold land between the 
Qasrani and the river. But the Bmporor Akbar drove out the main body of the tribe, and they 
took refuge in the Barkhan valley of the Laghari hills, and still hold the surrounding tract and 
look to the Laghari chief as their protector. They are certainly not pure Biloeh, and are held by 
♦P.66-71 many to be Pathans, descended from Miana (Ko. 87 in the Pathan table of tribes, page 203), ♦ 
brother of Tarin, the ancestor of the AbdaU; and they do not in some cases intermarry with Pathans 
But they confessedly resemble BKoches in features, habits, and general appearance, the names of 
their septs end in the Biloch patronymic termination dnit and they are now for all practical pur- 
poses a Biloeh tribe. It is probable that, they are in reality a remnant of the original Jat popu^- 
tion ; they speak a dialect of their o'vvn called Khetrauki which is an Indian dialect closely aUied 
with Sin&i, and in fact probably a form of the Jatki speech of the lower Indus, They are the least 
warlike of all the BBoch tribes, capital cultivators, and in consequence exceedbgly wealthy. In 
this Census they returned themselves as follows within British Territory 

Bafhdm, 31100 % es. Totdl, 


Derah Ismafl Kh^n 



1,824 
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1,664 

Derah Gh^zi Kirin 
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Total Province ... 
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1,658 
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2,163 


^ See Maegregorts Gazetteer of t%e North-West Frontier, Yol. II, page 259, for an account of 
its origin. 
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The tribe as it now stands is composed of four clans, of which the Gan jura represents the 
original Khetr|,n nucleus, while to them are affiliated the DhariwaU or Cbacha who say that they 
are Dodai Biloches, the Hasanni, once an important Biloch tribe which was crushed by Nasir Khan, 
the great Khan of Kelat, and took refuge with the Khetrau of whom they are now almost inde- 
pendent, and the N£har or Bahar, who are by origin Lodi Pathans. 

The Ehosa (Na. 6) occupy the country between the Laghari and the Qasrani, their territory 
being divided into a northern and a southern portion by the territory of the Lunds, and stretching 
from the foot of the hills nearly across to the river. They are said to have settled originally in 
Kech ; but with the exception of a certain number in Bahawalpur, they are, so far as the Panjab 
is concerned, only found in Derah Ghazi. They hold, however, extensive lands in Sindh, which 
were granted them by Humaydn iu return for military service. They are one of the most power- 
ful tribes on the border, and very independent of their Chief and are “ admitted to be among the 
bravest of the Biloches.” They are true Kinds and are divided into six clans, of which the Babe- 
lani and Isani are the most important, the latter being an offshoot of the Khetran affiliated to the 
Khosa. The other four are Jaggel, Jandani, Jarwar, and JMahrwani. The Chief belongs to the 
Batel clan. The Khosa is the most industrious of the organised tribes ; and at the same time the one 
which next to the Gurchani bears the worst character for lawlessness. In 1869 Major Pollock 
wrote : “ It is rare to find a Khosa who has not been in prison for cattle-stealing, or deserved to 
be ; and a Khosa who has not committed a murder or debauched his neighbour’s wife or destroyed 
“ his neighbour’s landmark is a decidedly creditable specimen.” And even now the description 
is not very much exaggerated. 

The Lund (No. 49) or Sori Lund, as they are called to distinguish them from the Tibhi Lund, 
are a small tribe wh ch has only lately risen to importance. Their territory divides that of the 
Khosa into two parts, and extends to the bank of the Indus. They are not pure Biloches, and are 
divided into six clans, the Haidarani, Bakrani, Zariani, Garzwani, Nuhani, and Gurchani, none of 
which are important. The figures given for this tribe are obviously absurd, and they have appa- 
rently been included with the Tibhi Lund (No. 8). 

The Bozdar (No. 22) are an independent tribe situated beyond our frontier at the back of the 
Qasrani Territory. They hold from the Sanghar Pass on the north to the Khosa and Khetran 
country on the south j and they have the Liini and Musa Khel Pathans on their western border. 
Abstract No. 67 shows over 2,000 men as having been within the Panjab at the time of the Census, 
almost all of them in the Ghazi district. These live in scattered villages about lUjanpur and 
among the Laghari tribe, and have no connection with the parent tribe. The Bozdar are of Bind 
extraction, and are Prided into the Dulani, Ladwani, Ghulamani, Chakr^ni, Sihani, Shahwani, 
Jalalani, J^firani, and Bustamani clans. Ihey are more civilized than most of the transfrontier 
tribes and are of all the Biloches the strictest Musalmans. Unlike all other Biloches they fight 
with the matchlock rather than with the sword. They are great graziers, and their name is said 
to he derived from the Persian bus, a goat.” 

The Qasrani (No. 16) are the northernmost of the tribes which retain their political organi- 
sation, their territory lying on either side of the boundary between the two Berahs, and being 
confined to the hills both within and beyond onr frontier, and the sub-montane strip. Their name 
is written Qaizarani or Imperial. The tribe is a poor one, and is divided into seven clans, the 
Lashkar£ni, Khdhdfn, Bu^ni, Vaswani, Laghari, Jarwir, and Bustamani, none of which are 
important. They are of Bind origin, and are not found in the Panjab in any number beyond the 
Derah district. 

The Nutkani (No. 13) are a tribe peculiar to Derah Ghazi Khan, which holds a compact 
territory stretching eastward to the Indus and between the Northern Khosa and the Qasrani. The 
tribe once enjoyed considerable influence and importance, holding rights of superior ownership 
over the whole of the Sanghar country. But it no longer possesses a political organization, having 
been crushed out of tribal existence in the early days of Ranjit Singh’s rule. But the event is so 
recent that it still retains much of its tribal coherence and of the characteristics of its race. 

384, The broken Biloeh tribes of Derah Ghazi,— The tribes above enu- 
merated are the only ones to be found within or immediately upon our border 
which have a regular tribal organisation. But there are many other Biloch 
tribes^ and among them some of those most numerously represented in the 
Panjabi which occupy large areas in the south-western districts of the Pro- 
vince, They no longer hold compact territories exclusively as their own, 
while to great extent in the Deraj dt itself, and still more outside it, they have 
lost their peculiar language and habits, and can hardly be distinguished from 
the#at population with whom they are more or less intermixed, and from whom 


[P. 198] 


^ Dh£riw£l Ib the name of an important Jat tribe. 
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they differ in little but race. The history of the Biloches of the Derah Ghazi 
lowlands is b/ielly sketched in the next paragraph. Their most important 
tribes are the EinI/ the Jatoi, who still hold as a tribe, though without 
political organisation, a eonpact tra.'t in Sindh between Shikarpnr and the 
InJus, the Lashari,^ Goj)ang, Gurmani, Mastoi, Hajani, Sanjrani, and 
Ahniadani. These all He sjaitered along the edge of the Indus, intermingled 
with the Jats of the Kachi or low riverain tract. 

38o. Biloch tribes of Derah Ismail.— I have already stated that the three 
sons of Malik Sohrab Khan and Ghazi Khan, Dodais, founded Derah Ghazi, 
Derah Ismail, and Derah Fatah Khan. The tribal name of Dodai seems to 
have been soon dropped, or perhaps the leaders were of a different tribe from 
their followers ; for the representatives and tribesmen of Ghazi Kh^n are 
locally known as Mihrani, those of Ismail Khan as Hot, and those of Fatah 
Khan as Kulachi. The party of Falah Khan never seems to have attained to 
any importance, and was almost from the beginning subject to the Hot. 
With Ghazi Khan came the Jiskani, who occupied the cis-Indus tract above 
Bhakkar, while with the Hots came the Korai whose name is associated witk 
them in an old Biloch verse. The Hots and Korai are joined together ; 

they are equal with the Kind.^*^ The Korai do not appear to have exercised 
independent rule. At the zenith of their power the Hot, Mihrani, and Jiskani 
held sway over almost the whole of the Indus valley and of the ikal between 
the Inlus and the Chanab, from the centre of the Mnzaffargarh district to the 
Salt-raoge Tract, the northern boundary of Sanghar and Leiah being the 
northern boundary of the Mihrani, while the Indus separated the Hot from 
Jiskani. During the latter half of the 16ch century DMd Khan, a Jiskani 
and the descendant of one of Ghazi Khan^s followers, moved southwards and 
subjugated to himself the greater part of the Leiah country, xikbar dispersed 
his tribe, but early in the 17th century the independence of the Jiskdni under 
Biloch Khan was recognised, and it is from Biloch Khan that the Jiskani, 
Mandrani, Mamdani, SargSni, Qandrani, and Maliani, who still occupy the 
Bhakkar and Leiah tahsils, trace their descent. In about 1750 — 1770A. D. 
the Mihrani, who sided with the Kalhoras or Sarais of Sindh in their straggle 
with x\hmad Shah Durrani, were driven out of Derah Ghazi by tbe Jiskdni 
and fled to Leiah, where many of them are still to be found ; and a few years 
later the Kalhoras, expelled from Sindh, joined with the always turbulent 
Sargani to crush the Jiskani rule. About the same time the Hot were over- 
thrown after a desperate struggle by the Gandapur Path^ns. 

The Biloches of Dera Ismail are now confined to the low lands, with the 
exception of the Qasrani and Khetran of the southern border who have already 
been noticed in section S8B. 1 he upper hills are held by Patbans. The 
principal tribes are the Lashm,^ the Kulaehi and the Jiskani, After them 
come the Eincl, the Lagh&i, the Jatoi, the Korai, the Ghandia, the Hot, the 
Gurm^ui, the Petafi, the Gashkori, and the Mihrani. Of the four last all but 
the Petafi seem almost confined to Derah Ismail. 

386. The Biloch Mbes of Muzaflarprh.— In Mnzaffargarh more perhaps 
than in any other district the Biloch is intermingled with the Jat population, 
and the tribal name merely denotes common descent, its common owners 

1 It is possible that some Biloches may have returned themselves as Bind or Lashan with refers 
enca to their ori^nal stock rather than to their present tribe j and that some of the La^ari clans 
of the Grurehani tribe may have been included in the Lashdri tribe. 

3 See note to tbe preceding paragraph. 
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S !)ss6ss no sort of tribal cohercncs. The reason doubtless is that since the 
iloeh immigration the district has formed the borderland between the Lodi 
of Sitpur, the D^udpotra of Bahawalpur, the Mihr^i of Derah Ghazi, and the 
Lang^ih of Miiltan. The Gopang; the Chandia, the Bind, the Jatoi, and the 
Kor£i are the tribes most numerously represented. Then came the Laghari^ 
the Lash^, the Hot, the Gurm^ni, the Petafi, the Mashori, and the Sahrdni, 
of which the last two are hardly found elsewhere. 

387. The Biloch tribes of the Lower Indus and Satluj.— -A very consider- 
able number of Biloehes are scattered along the lower Indus and Satluj in 
Bah^walpui’ and Multan, and especially in the former. The most important [p 
are the Eind,^ the Korai, the Gopang, the Jatoi, the Lashmi,^ and the 
Hot, while less numerous bat still important are the Chdndia, the Khosa, 
and the Dasti. 

388. The Biloch tribes of the Ravi, upper Jahlam, and Chanab. — The 

Biloehes of the Eavi ai*e chiefly found in the Mr of the Montgomery and 
Jhang districts, where they occupy themselves in camel-breeding, holding 
but little land as cultivators. They consist almost wholly of Jatoi and 
Rind, which latter tribe has- penetrated in some numbers as high up as 
Lahore. They are probably descendants of the men who under Mir Chdkar 
accompanied Humiyun and received a grant of land in Montgomery in 
return for their services. In the Jhang and Shahpur districts, on the Jahlam 
and the right bank of the Chanab, the principal tribes to be found are the 
Eind, the Jatoi, the Lashdri, and the Korai. 

389. Course of migration of the Biloeh tribes.— Of the original location 
of the tribes I know next to nothing, and what information I have been 
able to collect is given in section 378. But the above sketch of their 
existing distribution enables us to follow with some certainty the later 
routes by which they arrived at their present settlements. The organised 
tribes of Derah Gh^zi, including the NutHni, would appear to have descended 
from the hills eastwards towards the river ; and the four most insignificant 
of the broken tribes, the Mastoi, the Hajdni, the Sanjrani, and the Ahmadani, 
seem to have followed the same course. A few Laghari are found in Derah 
Ism^l and Muzaffargarh, and a few Khosa in Bahawalpur ; but with 
these exceptions not one of the above tribes is represented in the PanjAb 
outside the Gh^zi district, except the Qasrl,ni whose hill territory extends 
into Derah Ism^l. On the other hand all the larger broken tribes of 
Derah Ghdzi, with the single exception of the Nutkani which was till 
lately organised, and all the remaining tribes which possess any numerical 
importance in the Panjab except four Derah Ismdil tribes to be mentioned 
presently, seem to have spread up the Indus from below, as they are without 
exception strongly represented on the lower course of the river, and not 
at all in the hill country. The Eind and the Jatoi seem to have come 
up the Indus in very great numbers, and to have spread high up that 
river, the ChanSb, the Jahlam, the Eavi, and the Satluj. The Lashari 
and^ the KorSi followed in their track in slightly smaller numbers, but 
avoided to a great extent the Eavi valley. The Chdndia, the Gopang, the 
Hot, and the Gurm£m seem to have confined themselves chiefly to the valley 
of the Indus, the Ghandia having perhaps passed up the left bank, as they are 
found in Derah Ismail but not in Derah Ghazi. So indeed are the Hot, 


See note to section 384. 
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but that is accounted for by their seat of Government having been Derah 
Ism^I. Pour tribes, the Kulachi, the Jiskani, the Gashkori, and the Mihrani, 
the two last of which are comparatively insignificant^ are found in Derah 
Ism^l and nowhere else save in Muzaffargarh, where the fii’st three occur 
in small numbers. As already stated in section 385, the Jiskani and Kulaehi 
apparently had tbeir origin as tribes in Leiah and Derah Fatah Khdn, 
while the Mihrani were driven there from Derah Ghazi. It would seem 
probable that the Gashkori either came across the hills in the south of the 
district, or are a local sub-division of some larger tribe which followed 
the usual track along the river. The Kor£i are Bind; the Gopang and 
the Dasti are not pure Biloch, but are said to have accompanied the Bind 
in their wanderings. 


THE PATHAN (CASTE No. 6). 

390. Figures and Bibliograpliy for Fathans. — ^The figures given in Table VIII A., under 
the head Pathdn, almost certainly include many persons whose Pathan origin is to say the least 
doubtful; while the figures to be discuss •‘d in the following pages show that such tribes as 
Tanaoli, Jadtin, Dila 2 ak, Tajik, Khetran, and even Mughals have returned themselves as Pathans. 
Major Wace writes ; " lie tribes in the west and north-west of the Panjab, who during the 
“ last three centuries were frequently raided upon by Afghans, got into the habit of inventing 
“ histories of Afghan origin as a protection against ill-treatment : and even where this motive 
was absent, the general tendency to claim kinship with the dominant race would produce 
the same effect. Moreover the origin of some of the tribes on the Peshawar frontier is doubtful, 
and tbeir affiliation with the Pathans incomplete, and thus they would set up a claim to 
be Pathan which the true Pathan would indignantly repudiate. Mr. Thorburn notices the 
many and hitter disputes caused by the preparation of the genealogical trees during the Banna 
Settlement, and the attempts made by Jat clans to be recorded as Patbans. He writes: ^*A 
*4ow-caste man born and brought up in a Pathan country, if serving away from his home, 
** invariably affixes Khdn to his name and dubs himself Pathan. It goes down if he can talk 
Pashto, and bis honour proportionally goes up.” Still the gi’eat mass of those returned as 
Pathans are probably really so, and the figures represent very fairly the general distribution 
of the race. 

In the second place, it must be remembered that of those who are reaUy Pathan and returned 
as such, many are not British subjects at aU. Such tribes as the Bar Mohmand of the Peshawar 
frontier, who, while essentially independent tribes, hold land within our border, come down 
in considerable numbers in the winter to cultivate their fields; while in the summer they 
retreat to their cool valleys in independent territory. So too the very numerous Fawindahs 
of Derah Ismafl only winter in the Panjah, and the number thus temporarily added to our Pathin 
population is exce^ingly large (section 398), Again, almost the whole of the local trade across 
the border is in the hands of independent tribes whose members come into our districts in 
considerable numbers with merchandize of sorts; while the seasons of drought and distress 
which preceded the Census drove many of the frontier hiU-men into our districts in search of 
employment, and especially on the Bannu border, and on tbe Thai road in Kohat and the Swat 
canal in Peshawar. 

As for the figures for the separate tribes, they were classified, not by my central office, 
hut by the Deputy Commissioners of the sever&l frontier districts, at least so far as regards 
the figures of those districts. Thus far greater accuracy will have been secured than would 
otherwise have been possible. But the lists of tribes received from some of the districts, on 
which the selection of tribes for tabulation was based (see Chapter on Tabulation, Book II), 
were in some instances very imperfect and the classification exceedingly faulty ; tribes of 
considerable numerical importance in British Territory being omitted, frontier tribes represented 
in tbe Panjab by only a few score of persons being included, and tribes, clans, and septs being 
mixed np in a perfect chaos of cross-classification. So too the constant recurrence of the 
same clan name among the various tribes was a certain source of error. Such names as Daulat 
Ehel, Pfroz Khel, TJsmdnzai, and Mahamiuadzai recur in many separate tribes ; and where 
the schedule entry of sub-rchvisions did not specify the tribe, no certain classification could 
be made. 

Tbe best authorities on the subject of tbe Patb&i nation as a whole are Dorn's translation 
of Ni^mat tniah's Sistor^ of ihe AfyTbdns {Oriental Translation. Committee, London, 1829), 
Priestiy's translation of the Haiyat-i-Mgharii called Afghdnistdn and its Inhahifants (LaHore, 
18fl4\ Elphinstone's Kdlul, and Bellew's Eaees of Afghdnistdn. BelleVs Tdmfstai, Plowden's 
tranriation of the KaUd-‘i^Afgh{in% and the Settlement Eepoxl^ of the districts of the northern 
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frontier contain full information concerning the Pathans of the Pan jab border, as do Kacgregor^a 
GaseUeej’ cf the N.^W. Frontier, and Paget's Hxjpeditions against the N.’-W. Frontier 
Tribes, 

391. D:S3ription of the Pathans. — ^The true Pathan is perhaps the most 
barbaru of ali tua ra^es with which we are brought into contact in the 
Pan ‘lib. His life is not so primitive as that of the gipsy tribes. But he 
is b loo I thirsty, cruel; and vindijtive in the highest degree : he does not 
know what trurh or faith is, insomuch that the saying Afghdii be imd)i 
has passed into a proverb among his neighbours ; and though he is not 
without courage of a sort and is often curiously reckless of his life, he 
would scorn to face an enemy whom he could stab from behind, or to 
meet him on equal terms if it were possible to take advantage of him, 
however meanly. It is easy to convict him out of his own mouth ; here 
are some of his proverbs ; “ A Pathan's enmity smoulders like a dung-fire.^^ — 
A cousin's tooth breaks upon a cousin."— Keep a cousin poor, but 
use him."— When he is little play with him : when he is grown up he 
is a cousin ; fight him." — Speak good words to an enemy very softly : 
gradually destroy him root and branch.i" At the same time he has 

his code of honour which he observes strictly, and which he quotes with 
pride under the name of Pakhtunwaii. It imposes upon him three chief 
obligations, Na)xtix\) itai or the right of asylum, which compels him to shelter 
and protect even an enemy who comes as a suppliant ; ihzdal or the necessity 
to revenge by retaliation; and MeLnasfia or open-handed hospitality to 
all who may demand it. And of these three perhaps the last is greatest. 
And there is a sort of charm about him, especially about the leading men, 
which almost makes one forget his treacherous nature. As the proverb 
says— The Pathan is one moment a saint, and the next a devil." For 
centuries he has been, on ^ our frontier at least, subject to no man. He 
leads a wild, free, active life in the rugged fastnesses of his mountains ; 
and there is^ an air of masculine independence about him which is refreshing in 
a country like India. ^ He is a bigot of the most fanatical type, exceedingly 
proud, and extraordinarily superstitions. He is of stalwart make, and his 
features are often of a markedly Semitic type. His hair, plentifully oiled, hangs 
long and straight to his shoulder f he wears a loose tunic, baggy drawers, 
a sheet or blanket, sandals, and a sheepskin coat with its wool inside; his 
favourite colour is dark-blue,® and his national arms the long heavy Afghan 
knife and the matchlock or jazaiL His women wear a loose shift, wide 
wnnkled drawers down to their ankles, and a wrap over the head ; and are 
as a rule jealously secluded. Both sexes are filthy in their persons. 

Such is the Pathan in his home among the fastnesses of the frontier 
ranges. But the PathS.ns of our territory have been ranch softened by our rule 
and bytheagncultoallifeof the plains, so that they look down upon the 
Pathans of the hills, and their proverbs have it— “A hill man is no man," 
^d agam, Don t class burrs as grass or a hill man as a human being." 
Ihe nearer he is to the frontier the more closely the Pathan assimilates 
to the ongmal type; while on this side of the Indus, even in the riverain 
i tseiT, there is little or not hing, not even language, to distinguish him 

Paslito word farbUr is used indifferently for “cousin ” or for “ enemv *” snid 
eixtierfor ‘‘cousinbood" or for “enmity." enemy, and taiburwali 

STMs IS not true of the northern PatMns, who shave their heads, and often their beards also. 

3 The colour and cut of the clothes vary greatly witii the teibe. 
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from his neighbours of the same religion as himself. The Pathuns are 
extraordinarily jealous of female honour^ and most of the blood feuds for 
which they are so famous originate in quaiTels about women. As a race 
they strictly seclude their females^ but the poorer tribes and the poorer 
members of all tribes are prevented from, doing so by their poverty. Among 
the tribes of our territory a woaian^s nose is cut off if she be detected in 
adultery ; and it is a favourite joke to induce a Pathan woman to unveil 
by saying to her suddenly You have no nose ! The Pathan pretends 
to be purely endo^amous and beyond the border he probably is so ; while 
even in British Territory the first wife will generally be a Pathan^ except 
among the poorest classes. At the same time Pathan women are beyond 
the Indus seldom if ever married to any but Pathans. They intermarry 
very closely^ avoiding only the prohibited degrees of Islam. Their rules 
of inheritance are tribal and not Mahomedaiij and tend to keep property 
within the agnatie society, though some few of the more educated families 
have lately begun to follow the Musalman law. Their social customs differ 
much from tribe to tribe, or rather j3erhaps from the wilder to the more 
civilised sections of the nation. The Pathans beyond and upon our frontier 
live in fortified villages, to which are attached stone towers in commanding 
positions which serve as watch-towers and places of refuge for the inhabitants. 
Small raids from the hills into the plains below are still common ; and beyond 
the Indus the people, even in British Territory, seldom sleep far from the 
walls of the village. 

The figui'es showing the distribution of Pathans are given in Abstract 
♦P.38-9. No. 66 on page 191.’^ They are the dominant race throughout the whole 
tract west of the Indus as far south as the southern border of the tahsil 
of Derah Ismail Kh^n, which roughly divides the Pathan from the Biloch. 
On this side of the Indus they hold much of the Chach country of Hazai*a 
and Rawalpindi, they have considerable colonies along the left bank of 
the Indus till it finally leaves the Salt-range, and they hold the northern 
portion of the Bhakkar UaL Besides those tracts which are territorially 
held by Pathans, there are numerous Pathan colonies scattered about the 
Province, most of them descendants of men who rose to power during the 
Path5,n dynasties of Dehli, and received grants of land-revenue which their 
children often increased at the expense of their neighbours during the turmoil 
of the 18th century. 

392. Origin of the Pathan. — ^The Afghans proper claim descent from 
Saul, the first Jewish King, and there is a formidable an-ay of weighty 
authority in favour of their Semitic origin. The question of their descent 
is discussed and authorities quoted in Chapter VI of the Peshawar Settlement 
Report, and in Dr. Bellew^s Baees of AfgMmstdn?- Mr. Thorburn quotes 
in support of their Jewish extraction, some peculiar customs obtaining 
among the tribes of pui’est blood, for instance the Passover-like practice 
of sacrificing an animal and smearing the doorway with its blood in order 
^‘‘to avert calamity, the offering up of sacrifices, the stoning to death of 
blasphemers, the periodical distribution of land, and so forth ; and he 

1 Dr. Bellow suggests that the original Afghans were the Solymi of Herodotus, and were 
Qureshi Arabs who lived in Syria and there became intermingled with the Jews, or who 
migrated to Ghor where the fugitive Jews took refuge viith them. This supposition would explain 
the name Stdemani which is olteu applied to the Afghans, and their own asserrion that KhaKd nbi 
Walid the Qureshi was of the same s^ck with themselves. 
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points out that most of the learned men who reject the tradition of J ewish 
descent have no personal acquaintance with the Afghan people. The Afghan 
proper is said still to call himself indifferentlj Ban-i-Afghdn or Ban-i-Israil 
to distinguish himself from the Pathan proper who is of Indian, and the 
Ghilzai who is probably of mixed Turkish and Persian extraction. Pashto, 
the common language of all three, is distinctly Aryan, being a branch of 
the old Persian stock. It is described in Chapter V, sections of this 

Eeport. 

There is great conflict of opinion concerning both the origin and eonstitu- [P. 201] 
tion of the Pathan nation. Not a few deny that there is any distinction 
whatever between the original Afghan and Pathan stocks, though these are for 
the most part officers of our frontier who are not brought into contact with the 
original Afghans. I have however been obliged to adopt some one theory of 
the constitution of the nation as a basis for my classification of tribes ; and 1 
have therefore adopted that of Dr. Bellew, who probably has a greater 
knowledge of the Afghans of Afghanistan as distinct from the Panjab frontier, 
and especially of the old histories of the nation, than any other of the author- 
ities who have treated of the matter. The constitution and early history of the 
nation according to Dr. Bellew^s account are discussed in the paragraphs 
presently following. But whatever the origin of Afghans and Pathans proper 
may be, the nation to which the two names are now applied indifferently in 
Persian and Pashto respectively, occupying as it does the mountain country 
lying between the Persian empire on the west, the Indian on the east, the 
Mongol on the north, and the Biloch on the south, includes as at present con- 
stituted many tribes of very diverse origin. They are 'without exception 
Mussalmans, and for the most part bigoted followers of the Sunni sect, hating 
and persecuting SMahs, or as they call them Edfazis.^ 

393, Tribal organisation of the Pathans,— The tribe is probably far more 
homogeneous in its constitution among the Pathans than among the Biioches. 

Saiyadj Turk, and other clans have occasionally been affiliated to it ; but as a 
iTile people of foreign descent preserve their tribal individuality, becoming 
merely associated, and not intermingled, with the tribes among whom they 
have settled. Even then they generally claim Pathan origin on the female 
side, and the tribe is usually descended in theory at least from a common 
ancestor. The Iiumsd^ak custom described in section 380, by which strangers 
are protected by the tribe with which they dwell, is in full force among the 
Pathans as among the Biioches. But with the former though it does protect 
in many cases families of one tribe who have settled with another, it seldom 
account for any considerable portion of the tribe ; and its action is chiefly 
confined to traders^ menials, and other dependents of foreign extraction, who 
are protected by but not received into the iaibe. Thus a blacksmith living in 
an IJtmanzai village will give his clan an TJtmanzai ; but bis caste will of 
course remain Lobar. The nation is divided genealogically into a few great 
sections which have no corporate existence, and the tribe is now the practical 
unit, though the common name and tradition of common descent are still 
carefnlly preserved in the memory of the people. Each section of a tribe, 

^ The 52 Hindus shown in the tables are probably traders living under Pathdn protection, or 
due to errors in enumeration. There are several Shfah clans among the Ora^zai of Tirab on the 
Koh^t border. The people of the Samilzai of the Kohat district, which is conterminous 
with the territory of these clans, are also Shiahs, All own allegiance to the Shiah Saiyads of 
the O^kzai Tirj^n j while everywhere many of the tribes which clfdm Sidyad origin are Shiahs* 
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however small^ has its leading man who is known as Malik, a specially Pathan 
title. In many, but by no means in all tribes, there is a Khan Kher or Chief 
House, usually the eldest branch of the tribe, whose Malik is known as Khan, 
and acts as chief of the whole tribe. But he is seldom more than their leader 
in war and their agent in dealings with others ; he possesses influence rather 
than power ; and the real authority rests with the Jir^ah, a democratic council 
composed of all the Maliks. The tribe is split up into numerous clans, and 
these again into septs. The tribe, elan, and sept are alike distinguished by 
patronymics formed from the name of the common ancestor by the addition of 
the word Zai or Xkel^ Zai being the corruption of the Pashto zoe meaning 
son, while Xhel is an Arabic w’ord meaning an association or company. 
Both terms are used indifferently for both the larger and smaller divisions.^ 
The stock of names being limited, the nomenclature is exceedingly puzzling, 
certain names recmTing in very different tribes in the most * maddening 
manner. Moreover the title which genealogical accuracy would allot to a 
tribe or clan is often very different from that by which it is known for practi- 
cal purposes, the people having preferred to be called by the name of a junior 
ancestor who had acquired local renown. The frontier tribe whether within or 
beyond our border has almost without exception a very distinct corporate 
existence, each tribe and within the tribe each clan occupying a clearly defined 
tract or country, though they are in the Indus Valley often the owners merely 
rather than the occupiers of the country, the land and smaller villages being 
largely in the hands of a mixed population of Hindu origin who cultivate 
subject to the superior rights of the Pathdns. These people are included by the 
Path^ns under the generic and semi-contemptuous name of Hindki \ a term 
very analogous to the J at of the Biloch frontier, and which includes all 
Mahomedans who, being of Hindu origin, have been converted to IsMm in 
comparatively recent times.^ 

394. Constitution oi the Pathan nation. — ^The words Pathan and Afghan 
are used indifferently by the natives of India to designate the nation under 
discussion.^ But the two words are not used as synonyms by the people 
themselves. The original Afghirns are a race of probably Jewish or Ajab 
extraction \ and they, together with a tribe of Indian origin with which they 
have long been blended, still distinguish themselves as the true Afghans, or 
since the rise of Ahmad Shah Durrani as Duir^nis,^ and class aU non-Durr^ni 
Pashto-speakers as Opra. But they have lately given their name to Af gh^nis- 
td.n, the country formerly known as Khor^sS.n, over which they have now 
held sway for more than a century, and which is bounded on the north by the 
Oxus, on the south by Bilochistan, on the east by the middle course of the 
Indus, and on the west by the Persian desert ; and, just as the English and 
Scotch who early in the 17th century settled among and intermarried with the 
Irish are now called Irish, though still a very distinct section of the popula- 
tion, so all inhabitants of Afghanistan are now in common parlance known as 

1 When OTir Ul-f ated Eesident Ma^r Cavagnari was lately living at Kihul under the Axofr 
y^kdb Khan, those who favoured the British were known as Cavagnarizai, and the national party 
as Yak:dhzai. The ending zcA is never used by the Afrfdi. 

2 The Dilazak are often called Hindkis by the true Path^ns, as having come from India and 
not from Afghanistan. 

^ In Hindustan they are often called Bohillahs, or Highlanders, from Rohi the mountt^ 
country of the Pathans {JELoh—Koh, a mountain.) 

4 Either from pearl of the age or from JDurr’i^JDurrdn pearl of pearls.^^ 

The title was adopted by A h mad Shih Abdili when lie ascended the throne, in allusion to 
Abd^Ii custom of wearing a pearl stud in the right ear. 
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Afeh&i, the races thus included being the Afghfo proper, the PatMn proper, 
the Gilzai, the Tajik, and the Hazara, besides tribes of less importance living 
on the confines of the country. 

The true Pathans are apparently of Indian origin. Their language ig 
called Pashto or Pakbto and they call themselves Pukhtana^ or Pakhto- 
speabers ; and it is this word of which Pathan is the Indian ^nmption. They 
held in the early centniies of oui* s-ra the whole of the Safed Koh and jNorthern 
Sulemfo systems, from the Indus to the Helmand and from the sources of the [P. 202] 
Swdt river and Jalalfead to Pe?hm and Quetta. The Afghans and Gilzais 
spread into their country and adopted their language and customs ; and just as 
Irish, Scotch, and Welsh spealdng the English language are commonly called 
Englishmen, so all who speak the Pakhto tongue came to be included under 
the'name Pathan. Thus the Afghans and Gilzais are Pathans by virtue of 
their language, though not of Pathan origin^ the Tajiks and Hazaras, who 
have retained their Persian speech, are not Pathans; while^all five are Afghans 
by virtue of location, though only one of them is of Afghan race. 

395. Early history oi the Afghans,— The origin and early history of the 
various tribes which compose the Afghan nation are much disputed by 
authorities of weight who hold very diSerent views. I have in the follo\ring 
sketch followed the account given by Dr. Bellew, as it affords a convenient 
framework on which to base a description of those tribes. But it is said to be 
doubtful whether the distinction which he so strongly insists upon between 
Pathan proper and Afghan proper really exists or^is recognised by the people; 
while the Jewish origin of any poriion of the nation is most uncertain. But 
the division of the nation into tribes, the internal affinities of those tribes, 
and the general account of their wanderings are all beyond question ; and the 
theories which account for them are only accepted by me to serve as 
connecting links which shall hind them into a consecutive story. The tradi- 
tions of the true Afghans who trace their name and descent from Afgh^na, 
the son of Jeremiah^ the son of Saul, and Solomon^s commander-in-chief and 
the builder of his temple, say that they were carried away from Syria by 
Nebuchadnezzar and planted as colonists in Media and Persia. Thence they 
emigrated eastwards into the mountains of Ghor and the modern Haz^ii'a 
country. The Afghans early embraced the creed of IsMm, to which they 
were converted by a small body of their tribe on their return from Arabia, 
where they had fought for Mahomet under their leader Kais. It is from this 
Kais or Kish, namesake of SauPs father, who married a daughter of KhaHd- 
ibn-W£id a Qureshi Arab and MahomePs first apostle to the Afghans, that 
the modem genealogists trace the descent alike of Pathans, Afghans, and 
Gilzai, or at any rate of such tribes of these races as we have here to deal 
with ; and to him they say that the Prophet, pleased with his eminent services, 
gave the title of PatMn, the Syrian word for rudder, and bade him direct 
his people in the true path. Meanwhile, about the 5th and 6th century of 
our sera, an irruption of Scythic tribes from beyond the Hindu Kush into the 
Indus VaOey drove a colony of the Buddhist Gandhdri, the Gandarii of 
Herodotus and one of the four great divisions of that Pactyan nation which is 
now represented by the Pathos proper, from their homes in the Pesh^iwar 
valley north of the K^hul river and in the hiUs circling it to the north ; and 

^ Dr. and Major James idenfafy tliem witli the Pactiyans of Herodotus, and seem half 
inclined to connect them with the Piets of Britain, as also the Scyfchs with the Scofe^ and certai|i 
Pathan and Brahoi tribes wiih Cambrians and Ligurians I 
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they emigrated e% masse to a kindi'ed people ou the banks of the Helmand^ 
where they established themselves and founded the city which they named 
Gandh& after their native capital, and which is now called Kandalrlr. 

It is not certain when the Afghans of Ghor moved down into the 
Kandahar country where the Gandhdri colony was settled ; bnt they probably 
came as conquerors with the Arab invaders of the 1st eentnry of the SEahome- 
dan sera. They soon settled as the dominant race in their new homes, 
intermanied with and converted the Gandhari, and adopted their language; 
and in course of time the two races became fused together into one nation 
under the name of Afghans, as distinguished from the neighbouring Pathans 
of whom I shall presently speak, though the original stock of Ghor still called 
themselves Ean-i-Israil to mark the fact that their origin was distinct from 
that of their Gandhari kinsmen. It is probable that this tradition of Jewish 
origin was little more distinct than is the similar tradition of Norman descent 
which some of onr English families still preserve. Thus the Afghan proper 
includes, firstly the original Afghans of Jewish race whose principal tribes are 
the Tarin, Abdali or Durrani and Shirani, and secondly the descendants of the 
fugitive Gandh&i, who include the Yusufzai, Mohmand, and other tribes of 
Peshawar- These latter returned about the &st half of the 15th century of 
our sera to their original seat in the Peshawar valley which they had left 
nearly ten centuries before ; while the original Afghans remained in Kandahdr^ 
where in the middle of the 18th century they made themselves rulers of the 
country since known as Afghanistan, and shortly afterwards moved their 
capital to Kdhnl. The tribes that returned to the Peshawar country were 
given by Ahmad Shdh the title of Bar or upper Durrani, to distinguish 
them from the Abddli Durrani who remained at Kandahar. 

396. I have said that the Gandhdri were one of the four great divisions 
of the Paetiyse of Herodotus. The other three nations included under that 
name were the Aparytoe or Afridi% the Satragyddse or Khatak, and the 
DadicjB or Dadi, all alike of Indian origin. At the beginning of the Mahome- 
dan sera the AMdi held all the country of the Safed Koh, the Satragyddse 
held the Suleman range and the northern part of the plains between it and the 
Indus, while the Dddi held modern Sewestan and the country between the 
Kandahar Province and the Sulemdns. These three nations constitute the 
nucleus of the Pathdns proper. But around this nucleus have collected many 
tribes of foreign origin, such as the Scjthic Kakar, the Rajput Waziri, and 
the many tribes of Turk extraction included in the Karlanri section who came 
in with Sabuktagin and Taimur and these foreigners have so encroached 
upon the original territories of the Pactyan nation that the Khatak and Afiidi 
now hold but a small portion of the countries which they once occupied, while 
the Dadi have been practically absorbed by their Kakar invaders. The whole 
have now become blended into one nation by long association and inter- 
marriage, the invaders have adopted the Pakhto language, and all alike have 
accepted IsMm and have invented traditions of common descent which express 
their present state of association. The Afndi were nominally converted to 
IsUm by Mahmud of Ghazni ; but the real conversion of the Pathan tribes 
dates from the time of Shah^b-ul-din Ghori, when Arab apostles with the title 

^ The Afridi still call themselves Aparfde. There is no / in Pashto proper. 

3 The various accounts given of Karlan’s origin all recognise the fact that he was not a Patli^n 
by birth ; and even ihe affiliation of the Karlanri is doubtful, some classing them as Sarbanl aud 

Ghu^hushti, 
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of Saiyad and Indian converts who were called Shekh sinmd through the 
country, and settled among, married with, and converted the Pathans. The 
descendants of these holy men still preserve distinct ti'ibal identity, and as a 
rule claim Saiyad origin. 

The Gilzai are a race probably of Tui-Hsh origin, their name being 
another form of Khilehi, the Turkish word for swordsman, who early settled, 
perhaps as mercenaries rather than as a corporate tribe, in the Sidh-band range 
of the Ghor mountains where they received a lai’ge admixture of Persian blood. 

The oiBcial spelling of the name is still Ghaleji at Kabul and Kandahar. 

They first rose into notice in the time of Mahmud Ghaznavi, whom 
they accompanied in his invasions of India. Not long afterwards they 
conquered the tract between Jalalabad and Kelat-i~Ghilzai, and spread east and [P. 208 ] 
west over the country they now hold. In the beginning of the 18th century 
they revolted against their Persian rulers, established themselves under Mir 
Wais as independent rulers at Kandahar, and overran Persia. But a quarter 
of a century later they were reduced by N^dir Shah, and their rule disappeared, 
to be succeeded not long after by that of the Durrani. 

With the remaining i*aces of the Tajik and Hazara which form part of 
the Pathdn nation in its widest sense, we have little concern in the Panjah. The 
former are the remnants of the old Persian inhabitants of Afghanistan, and the 
word is now loosely used to express all Pathdns who speak Persian and are neither 
true Afghans, Saiyads, nor Hazaras. They are scattered through AighSnistSn, 

Persia, and TurHstdii, in which last they hold some hill fastnesses in inde- 
pendent sovereignty. The Hazaras are Tartar by origin, and are supposed to 
have accompanied Chengiz Khan in his invasion. They occupy all the moun- 
tain country formed by the western extensions of the Hindu Kush between 
Ghazni, Balkh, HirSt, and Kandahar. I have included in my account of the 
Path&s a few allied races, who though not usually acknowledged as Pathdns, 
have by long association become closely assimilated with them in manners, 
customs, and character. They chiefly occupy Hazdra, and are called Dilaz^k, 

Sw^ti, Jodun, Tan^oli, and ShilmSni. 

397. Tribal affinities and statistics. — ^The Pathan genealogies, which were 
probably concocted not more than 400 years ago, teem with obvious absurdities. 

But they are based upon the existing affinities of the people whom they trace 
back to Kais ; and they will therefore afford a useful basis for a discussion of 
the tribes with which we in the Panjab are concerned. I give in Abstract 
No. 69 on pages '204 and 205* a table showing the traditional grouping of the *P. 
divisions of the Pathan nation. This grouping corresponds fairly well with 66 - 71 . 
their present distribution by locality, and I shall therefore take the tribes in 
order as they lie along our border, beginning from the south where they 
march with the Biloches. Unfortunately the figured details for the various 
tribes which I give in Abstract No, 70, on page 206t are in many ways tP*72-6 
unsatisfactory. I have already explained that the Deputy Commissioners 
of the frontier districts were asked to prepare lists of the tribes for which 
figures should be separately tabulated for each d.istriet, and it is now apparent 
that these lists were drawn up far more with regard to the political needs of 
each district than with reference to any ethnic or tribal system of classification. 

The figures given, however, will probably satisfy all administrative require- 
ments : though they are so full of double or incomplete classification that they 
are of little use to me in the description of the tribes, and I have hardly 
alluded to them in the following pages. I have, however, grouped the figures 
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on the basis o£ the triLal classification adopted in Abstract No. 69, and have 
added below each heading in Absti-aet No. 70 the senal numbers of the tribes 
shown in Abstract No. 69 w’hieh it may be considered to include, so that the 
information contained in the figures is connected as closely as possible with the 
grouping of the tribes which I have followed- The figures being tabulated 
on the spot by a local stafE are proliably as accurate as the material 
will permit of. But eiTors must have occurred, both from the constant 
reeuiTence of the same elan name in diiSerent tribes, and from the difficulty 
pointed out in the following quotation from Sir. Beckett^s Peshawar Census 
Repoii; : — 

'‘Among Mnliammadan^^, especially among Afgh to, tribes or sections multiply with genera- 
“ tions ; for instance as the descendants increase their brandies or sections increase with them, 
“ so the mistake which has occurred is that, of a few men whose origin was the same, some were 
“ placed under the name of the old ancestor of the family, some under the name of an intermediate 
‘'ancestor, and others under the name of a more modern or lower generation. Similarly those 
who should have been entered under the original branch were shown under numerous branches.** 

398. Pathan tribes of Derail IsmaU Khan. — The tribes of our lower 
frontier belong almost exclusively to the lineage of Shekh Baitan^, third son 
of Kals. His descendants in the male line are known as Bitanni, and are 
comparatively unimportant. But while, in the early part of the 8th centur}’, 
Baitaa was living in his original home on the western slopes of the Siah- 
band range of the Ghor mountains, a piince of Persian origin flying 
before the Arab invaders took refuge with him, and there seduced and 
married his daughter Bibi Matto. From bim are descended the Mattl section 
of the nation, which embraces the Ghilzai, Lodi, and Sarwiini Pathans. The 
Ghilzai were the most famous of all the Afghan tribes till the rise of 
the Durrini power, while the Lodi section gave to Dehli the Lodi and Sur 
dynasties. The Sarw^ni never rose to prominence, and are now hardly 
known in Afghanistan. To the Ghilzai and Lodi, and especially to the former, 
belong almost all the tribes of warrior traders who are included under the term 
PaioimdaJi, from Farwindah^ the Persian word for a bale of goods or, perhaps 
more probably, from the same root as powal, a Pashto word for to 
They are almost wholly engaged in the carrying trade between India and 
Afgbanist&i and the Northern States of Central Asia, a trade which is- almost 
entirely in their hands. They assemble every autumn in the plains east of 
Ghazni, with their families, flocks, herds, and long strings of camels laden with 
the goods of Bukhara and Kandahar ; and forming enormous caravans, number- 
ing many thousands, march in military order through the Kakar and Waziri 
country to the Gomal and Zhob passes through the Sulemans. Entering the 
Derah Ismail Khan district, they leave their families, flocks, and some two- 
thirds of their fighting men in the great grazing grounds which lie on either 
side of the Indus, and while some wander off in search of employment, others pass 
on with their laden camels and merchandize to Multan, Ri.]put^na, Lahore, 
Amritsar, Dehli, Cawnpore, Benares, and even Patna. In the spring they 
again assemble, and return by the same route to their homes in the hills about 
Ghazni and Kelat-i-Ghilzai! When the hot weather begins the men, leaving 
their belongings behind them, move off to Kandahar, Hii4t and Bukhto with 
the Indian and European merchandize which they have brought from Hindus- 
tan. In October they return and prepare to start once more for India. 

1 Dr. Bellew points ont that Baitan has an Indian sound j while Shekh is the title given, 
in contradistinction to Saiyad, to Indian converts in Afghanistan. Thus the Ghilzai (the T4rk 
term for swordsman) are probably of Turk extraction, with Indian and Persian admixtures. 

% The pronunciation is Powindah, rather than Pawind^h. 
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Abstract No. 69 , showing the [r. 204] 
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Principal Divisions of tha Fathan Nation. 




f « 

1 



Notes, 

Present Holdings. 

Country, disti 
or frontioi 
which each 
appertains. 

Sections of 
report inw) 
each tribe 
described. 

Serial No. 

I No lonjrer found in Afghanistan. Maler 

I Kotla family belongs to the Saripdl clan. 

Scattered through HinddstAn 

HindilstAn 

398-9 

1 

! 

j A Fraail tribe of donbtfal origin 

Trans-Indus Salt Range of Derah 
IsmAfI KhAn. 

D. I. KhAn 

399-402 

2 

1 

i Gave Lodi dvnasty to Dehli 

1 ’ (Migrated to 

Scattered through HinddstAn 

HlnddstAn 

399 

3 

. r Hinddstin. 




Gave Sdr dynasty to Dehli ^ 



398-9 

4 

Insignidcant, since crushed by Nddir Shdh 

Tank in Derah IsmAfI KhAn 

di 

401 

5 

Small and of nneertain origin. Affiliated 
to No. 7. 

Dera IsmAfI KhAn Salt Range and 
cis-lndus plain. 

ft 

a 

399-402 

6 

A sept of the Khel, to the whole of 

which it has given its name. Rulers 
of T^nk are of the Kattl Khel sept. 

Part of TAuk in Derah IsmAfI KhAn 

o 

401 

7 

1 Often held to include BakhtiAr, No. 9 

l-The central part of trans-Indus 
Derah IsmAQ KhAn. 


401-2 

8- 

j ■ ■ 

; A Saiyad tribe from Persia, affiliated to 
j No. 8. See also No. 29. 


401 

9 

Known as ^in LohAni, Nos. 5 to 9 being 
called Tdr LohAni. 

South-west portion of Bannu Dis- 
trict. 

!3 

a 

404 

10 

Chief clans, IsAkhel, Sarhang, MnshAni ... 

Both banks of Indus in north of 
Bannn. 

1 


11 

The NiAzi descent not always admitted ... 

Part of TAnk in Derah IsmAfI ElhAn 


402 


Unimportant ... ... ... 

■>1 


402 


Gave the Ghilzai kings to KandahAr. 
Crashed by Nadir Shah 



402 

14 

Once the principal Ghilzai tribe 



402 

15 

Their Ghilzai origin is donbtfal 


jg 

*s 

402 

16 

Their Ghilzai origin is doubtful 

IPawindah tribes with homes in 

p 

402 

17 

Now the principal Ghilzai tribe 

the CHiilzai country, between 
JalAlAbAd and KelAt-Ghilzai. 

. Their families spend the winter 
there, and the summer in the 
Derah IsmAfI KhAn plains. Eor 
a description of the JPavindah 
traffic, see Section 398, 

s 

I 

402 

18 

Unimportant ... 

i 


19 

Unimportant 



20 

Chief clan is Ttisuf Khel 




21 

The Mdsa Khel KAkar are affiliated to this 
tribe. 



402 

22 




402 

23 
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Abstract Ko. 69, showing tLa 


d 

Origin and natural Diyisions 
and Acuities* 



Tribal Divisions. 
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BiLOCH, PATHAN, AND ALLIED RACES, 


[P. 205] 


f,a 


Principal Divisions of the Pathan Nation— continued. 


Notes, 

Present Holdings. 

ww. 

- u ^ a 

? .2 - .S 

Sections of 
the report 
in wliieli 
each tribe is 
described. 

Serial No. j 

Clans Warfelipilii and Kajm (septs Dlianne ' 
and Tattc). ! 

North-West of Derah Ismail Khan 


m 

24 

1 ! 



403 

25 

mother. Shirani quan’clled with Ms i 
brothers, and allied himself to the : 

1 Taklit-i-Suleman on the Derah 
j Ismail Khan border. 

«Q 

s 

402 

26 

Kakar branch of the Ghurghusht sec- 
tion, with which his dcscunitonts are 


1 

S 

s 

(Cl 

403 

27 

still associated. See No. 86. 

South of Derah Ismail Kh^n, and 
adjoining parts of Suleman 
mountains. 

401 

28 

1 Saivad tribes affiliated to the Shirani. 

1 No. 31 includes several clans of true 
j Pathan origin. 

'I JPatolndah tribe in the Ghilzai 
; country. 

i 

401 

29 

r South-west of Derah Ismail Khi^n 

p 

401 


i North-west of Derah Ismail Khdn 


401 

31 

1 Bellew allies the Kdkar to the Gakkhars. 



306 

33 

1 They include several clans of distinct 
f origin, all called Kakar after the chief 




33 

1 tribe. 

J 

•Kakaristaii in south-east of Af- 
ghanistan, between the Ghilzai, 
Spin, Tarin, and Biloeh territo- 
ries and the Suleman mountains. 

1 


34 

s Of Eajpdt origin. The larger portion of 
f them is still settled in Shekh^watti 

J and Haidarabad. 


412 

35 

< 


36 

The representatives of the ancient 
Dadicae. 



396 

37 

Ancestor separated from his brother 
through a feud. 

Northern slopes of Western Sated 
Koh. 


406 

38 

Chief clans Alizai and B ahlolzai 

LHills on north-west frontier of 

rS 

!ilii 

405 

39 

Unimportant. Practically a separate tribe 

r Derah IsmMl Khan. 

j 

405 

40 

Chief clan Utmanzai and Ahniadzai 

Hills on the Bannu border 

p 

405 

41 

Hybrid tribe, with many clans of mixed 
origin. 

North-west of Bannu district 

n 

404 

43 

Unimportant 

Both banks of Eiver Tochi on 
Bannu border. 

§ 

P 

403 

43 

Pathan origin doubtful 

South-west comer of Khost 



44 

Claim descent from Khugiini ; but of 

1 doubtful Path4n origin, and now separate 
j tribes. Very probably Tfirks who came 

1 in with Ghangiz and Taimur, 

> Head of Kurram valley 

s 

406 

45 

Kurram valley 

1 

4i06 

46 
' 47 

- 

*2 

<e 





48 

49 

J 

. Khost 



Should perhaps be classed as Durrdni (Nos. 
83, 83). 

North-west slopes of Safed Koh, 
west of Shinwari. 

u 

4Q6 

50 

Chief clans Buldqi, Tari Tarkai. Two 
territorial sections, Akora or Eastern and 
Teri or Western. 

South, centre, and east of Kohat ; 
south-east of Peshawar, and west 
of Baizai valley; north-east of 
Bannu. 

«s ^ 

A 

40f 

51 

-■-Chief clans Adam Khel, Aka Khel, and 
Khaihar Afridi (Ktiki Khel, Malikdin 
Khel, Qambar Khel, Kamar Khel, Zakha 
Khel, Sep&h). 

Khaibar range, hills on south- 
west border of Peshawar south of 
Kabul river, and north-east border 
of Koh&t. 

Pesh&war 

border. 

411 

53 

Accompanied Yusufzai to Peshawar 

Banks of Swdt river to Arang Barang 
and in Baizai valley. 


411 

63 

Peritaps of Tdrk origin 

Hills between Khost and Zurmat... 

•0 


54 

Formerly closely associated with No. 68 ... 

Mountains west of Khost and 
Kuvmm. 

3 

A 

403 

65 

A 

This and No. 57 affiliated to KarUnri 

Between Hazdra and North Ghilzai 
countries. 




No longer a separate tribe 

Scattered ... 


403 

57 

Ditto ditto Probably of 

Seythic origin. 

Scattered through India 

*§1 

408^9 

58 

Includes elans of distinct origin. Begam of 
Bhop^d belongs to this tribe. 

Mountains of ^Hrih west of Adam 
Khel. 


407 

m 

Chief clans Gir (clans Baizai and Miranzai) 
and SSmil. Naw4bs of FuiTukh^bdd are 
Bangash. 

MMnzai and Kohdt valleys in 
north-west of Kohdt district, and 
in Kurram. 

1 

407 

60 
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62 


63 



70 

71 

72 

n 

74 

76 

76 

77 

78 
70 
80 

81 



84 

m 

86 


88 



Abstract No. 69, showing the 


Origin and natnral Dmsions and 
Affinities. 



Tribal Divisions. 
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71 


Pfincip?! Divisions of the Pathan Nation — conclxidt-d. 


Kotts. 

Presm-fc Holdings. 

Country, cliistiu t, 
or frontier to 
which each tribe 
appertains. 

I c^a - 

.§ c.=;» 

Xs V as 

o o sS « 

zn 

Scrip 1 No. 

Scattered. Sonic in ... 

Some in Glio.’ba,n(l IWIouix tains 

AJtghanistAiij 413 

61 

Accompanied Yusufzai to Peshawar 

H ashtiiaghar, in Peshiirsar 


408-10 

62 

, Pi’obablj acpompanied Yusnlzai toPosha- 
> war. Connected with Ghilzai. 

Northern slopes of Baled Koli, cas't 
of Kliugidm. 


411 

63 

Clans Kanialzai and Amazai 



409-10 

64 

' {Both Usmanzai by descent, though now 

YdsuXzai plains in Pesfciawar, the 
- Chamlali ra-llej', ancl the lef^; 
bank of Indafi in Hazara. 


409-12 

65 

, r separate. 


409-10 

66 

, Brother ol Mandan, but now included in 
Mandanr, 


9^ 

400-10 

67 

Almost extinct 


S 

411 

68 

Clans Hasanzai, Akdzai, JUaddo Khol 

Swat, Baner, auad tine hi 11s noitli o 1 
• Peshawar, and a pstrt of the 
Lundkh-wdr Talley in Tesh awar. 

% 

411 

69 


s 

411 

70 

Clans Daulatzai, Chagharzai, Kdrazai 

1 

s 

411 

71 

Clans Ednizai, Khwajazai, Baizai 

; 

u 

410 

72 

Descended from 2Iak, a brother of Maud ... 

DOdba of Peshiiwar, hct'wveeu Swai; 
and Kdbul rirers. 

1 

Pi 

408-10 

73 

Descended from Mak, a brother of Maud ... 

Bajaur, north*w€st of Peshdwar .. . 


408-0 

74 

Pat hdn origin doubtful. Vassals ofKo.76 

(.Hills west ofFesha-warloorder along 
r both banks of Kabul liyer. 


411 

75 

{Of common descent, but now separate 


409-11 

76 

r tribes. 

1 


409-10 

77 


1 Soutli-west plain of Peslidwar', 

1 BOTithof KdlonlrdiTer. 


409-10 

78 


J 


409-10 

79 

Early separated from kinsmen. Perhaps 
Persians. 

South-eastern Safed. Koln, north of 
Kurram. 


406 

80 

Insignificant, often confounded with Tdjik 

Scattered thron gb AJgh5unistS.n .. . 


400 

81 

Clans Popalzai (sept Saddozai), Bdiukzai, 
Alikozai. Saddozai gave Shdhs to Ean- 
dahdr ; and Bdrakzai, Amirs to Kdbul. 

A.11 tlie Kandalidr eountsrj’ in sout h 
> of Afghani stin- Tine MnltariLi 
Pathans are Abd Ali. 

•53 

»sfl 

395 

82 

Clans Ishacizai, Nilrzai, Khakwdni, M4hu.., 

■ib 

395 

83 


PesMiijSOTithof Alodali country ... 

408-11 

84 

The Zaimusht clan is in Kurram on Koh^t 
border. 

Sewestan, in south. -cast of AfghS- 
nistdn. 


408-11 

85 

i 

Classed with Ghnrghushti Pathdns, Nos. 
26-28. 

Takht-i-Sxalem^n, See Nos. 25-38 

O.L Khdn. 

402 

86 

Only the Khetrdn of the Derdjat exists as a 
tribe. 

Scattered throngb Afgh anist An . .. 

i 

383 

87 

Insignificant tribe ... 

lidhra river between AbdAli and 
Bilooh territory. 

% 


88 

Speak Hindki. Probably of Hindu origin... 

Scattered thiongb AIgbt Anistfin ... 
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PANJAB CASTES. 


n 


Abstra:. No. 70, showing the dist ibution of the pri icinal LP- :i 06 l 


Serial Ko, 

B 


n 

■ 

B 

B 

■ 

8 

9 

10 


j GHILZAI 

! 


! Lodi Section. 

Ghilzai 

Tkibai 

Di\isions, 



Lohani. 

Ntdzi 







I 1 








o 

1 

s 

1 

1 W 

1 

S3 

W 

'sS 

1 

s 

*N 

B 

W 

'B 

§ 

ft 

*S 

ts: 

§ 

Nos.of AMract 
5?‘o. 69, pagfii 
66-71. 

2tol3 

2 

6 

7 

8 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 to 23 

Dehli 

Owrgaon 

Kamil 

536 

81 

436 

... 

... 

2 

... 




... 

38 

Hohtat 

Amlmla 
Jalandhar ... 

32 

1,910 

1,147 

... 

... 

... 

... 

- 

'll7 

65 

... 

... 

“25 

21 

Hashyarpur... 
I- allure 

Rawalpindi ... 

S84 

536 

1,035 



33 

9 

1' 

1 

12 

30 

71 


... 

298 

23 

1,768 

Derah hmia 
Klian. 

192 

2,092 

3,203 

888 

3,646 

6,7?1 

2,377 

3,590 

1,328 

2,453 

Derail Ghizi 
KMb. 

67 

... 

2 

6 

140 

1 

201 

5 


100 

Bannii 

15 

6 

544 

193 

10 

40,785 

30,199 

21 

35 

3,280 

Pe«hiwar ... 
Hazira 

Kohat ,,, 

294 

279 


... 

97 

1,085 

1 

1 

i677 


... 

2,643 

2,962 

British Tearl- 
tory. 

11,793 

2,099 

3,749 

1,386 

5,498 

47,546 

36,314 

3,667 

1,363 

14,011 

Batjve States 
FroTinee ... 

1,368 
13,161 2 


3,749 

1 

1,387 

63 

5,561 

47’M6 

57 

36,371 

3,667 

1,^3 

155 

14,166 
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Pathan Tribes for Districts and States. 
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i 
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3 
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25 

28 

30 
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12 
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« * 

12 

... 

.. 
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117 

» . . 

7 

... 
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... 


... 

... 

106 

14 


... 

2 

... 

324 

... 




24 






11 
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. 
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211 

4 

138 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

5 

... 

... 

... 

496 

201 

1 

... 

2j861 

8,419 

S,136 

2,671 

1,352 

1,716 

1,223 

1,517 

7,875 

666 

6S3 

470 


... 

... 

... 

10 

21 

89 

36 

87 

75 

732 

979 

11 i 

... 

I;9r0 

670 

2,003 

806 

7 

16 

21 

16 

44 

113 

... 

17 

... 

374 

16 

5 

14 



465 



716 

2 

84 




... 

... 

... 

... 



256 

... 

... 

1,241 

5,205 

9,005 

7,144 

3,574 

1,310 

2,202 

2,222 

1,42 

8,082 

4,748 

1,998 

1,256 

1,241 



5 



9 

209 

4 

13 

11 


553 


5,^5 

9,*665 

- 

7,149 

i 

ud 

to 

i^sio 

2,211 

2,431 

1,646 

8,095 

4J59 

1,998 
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PATHAX KATIOX. 


AFGHAN 


Kaela^'isi Section", 


OEiaiXAL 


T1.IBAI. Divisions. 


Nofi.of Abstract No. 69, 38 to 41 42 

pr^es 66*71. 



52 63 


DoliU 
Gurgaon 
Earn^I .. 


4 785 

983 10 

11 236 


Bobtak ... 
Ambala ... 
Jalandbar 


Hn^lij’arpur 
Lahore ... 
Rawalpindi 


9 

13 117 ... 3 

347 52 148 14 


Derail Ismail Khan . 
Derah Ghazi Khan , 
Bannn 


454 123 144 

7 2 41 

19,262 20,182 13,265 


4 3 

• 54 

1 191 


Peshawar 
Hazara ... 
Kohit ... 


36,447 6,590 6,768 874 

333 46 *'* 5 

66,278 8,715 ... 6,245 16,437 


Brilisli Territory 
Native Stat^ 
Frovkiee 


20,741 20,307 118,048 17,323 6,923 7,157 17,565 

3 ... 2 103 1 

80,743 20,307 118,050 17,426 6,924 7,157 17,'^ 


•Koie. I am informed that Sargani is the same as Sarwani, tribe ITo. 1 
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pathan Tribes for Districts and States— oonolutled. 
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NATIOX 


INDIAN Sectio; 


OEiGiNAif Afghan Section. 



of Abstract No, 6& ; if so they should have come tot ia this table. 
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PANJAB CASTES. 


In 1877 the ntimlxu' o£ these traders which passed into the district of Derail 
Ismail Khan was 76,400, of which nearly half were grown men. In the year 
of the Census, the number was 49,392. These Pawindah tiibes speak the soft 
or western Pashto, and have little connection with the settled tribes of the 
same stock.^ 

399. It is not to be wondered at that these warlike tribes cast covetous so 
eyes on the rich plains of the Indus, held as they were by a peaceful Jat 
population. Early in the 13th century, about the time of Shahab-ud-din 
Ghori, the Prangi and Sur tribes of the Lodi branch with their kinsmen the 
Sarwdni, settled in the northern part of the district immediately under the 
Sulemans, the Prangi and Stir holding Tank and Rori, while the Sarwani 
settled south of the Liini in Draban and Chandhwan. With them came the 
JBaluch, Khasor, and other tribes who occupied the branch of the Salt-range 
which runs along the right bank of the river, and still hold their original 
location. In the early part of the loth century the Niazi, another Lodi tribe, 
followed their kinsmen from Ghazni into Tank, where they lived quietly as 
Pawindahs for nearly a eentmy, when they crossed the trans-Indus Salt- 
range and settled in the country now held by the Marwat in the south of the 
Bannu district, then almost uninhabited save by sprinkling of pastoral Jats, 
where Babar mentions them as cultivators in 1605, 


During the reign of the Lodi and Sur Sultans of Dehli (1450 to 
1555 A,D.), the Prangi and Sur tribes from which these dynasties sprang, and 
their neighbours the Nidzi, seem to have migrated almost bodily from 
Afgbdnistdn into Hindustan, where the Niazi rose to great power, one of their 
tribe being Subabd^ of Lahore. These last waxed insolent and revolted in 
alliance with the Gakkhars, and in 1547 Sultdn Salim Shah Suri crushed the 
rebellion, and with it the tribe. At any rate, when in the early days of 
Akbaris reign the Lobdni, another Lodi tribe, who had been expelled by the 
Suleman Khel Ghilzai from their homes in Katawaz in the Ghazni mountains, 
crossed the Sulemans, the Lodi tribes were too weak to resist them ; and they 
expelled the remaining Prangi and Sur from Tank, killing many, while the 
remainder fled into Hindustan. The Lohani are divided into four great tribes, 
the Marwat, Daulat Khel,^ Mian Khel, and Tator.® About the beginning 
of the 1 7tb century the Daulat Kbel quarrelled with the Mar wats and Mian 
Khel and drove them out of Tank. The Marwats moved northwards across 
the Salt-range and drove the Niazi eastwards across the KuiTam and Salt- 
range into Isa Khel On the banks of the Indus, where Jhey found a mixed 
Awin and Jat po;^ulation, expelled the former, and ri^uced the latter to 
servitude. The Mi^n Khel passed southward across? the Luni river and, with 
the ai^stanee of the Bakhtin, a small Persian tribe of Ispahan origin who had 
become associated with them in their nomad life/ drove the Sarwdni, already 

^ The Fawindahi are well described at pages imffof Dr. Bellew’s Mac^s of Afghanistan, 
and at pages 18^ of Priestley^s translation of the JELaiydt-i-Af ghdni, while Mr. Tucker gives much 
«^ed infomarion concerning them at pages 184^ of his Settlement Report of Derah Ismail 
Khan. 


a The Daulat Khel is really only a clan of the Mamu Khel tribe; but it bas become so 
prominent as practically to absorb the other clans, and to give its name to the whole trihe. 

* Wrongly spelt Jator throughout Mr. Tucker’s settlemeht report. 

*They are a section of the Bakhtiari of Persia. They first settled with the Shir^ni Afghans 
and a secto now lives at Hargha in the Ghilzai country, and is engaged in the pawindah tmds 
hut has little or no connection with the Bakhtiar of D erah Ismafl 
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weakened by feuds with the Sur, out of their country into Hindustan. In 
this quarrel the Daulat Khel were assisted by the GandSpur, a Saiyad tribe 
of Ushtarani stock (see next paragraph ) ; and the latter were settled by them 
at Eori and gradually spread over their present country, 

4f00. The Shirani Afghans had been settled from of old in the 
mountains about the Takht-i-Sulem£n, They are by descent Sarbani Afghans ; 
but their ancestor, having quarrelled with his brothers, left them and joined 
the Kakar from whom his mother had come ; and his descendants are now 
classed as Ghurghushti and not as Sarbani. About the time that the Lohani 
came into the district, the Babar, a Shirani tribe, descended from the hills into 
the plains below and subjugated the Jat and Biloeh population. Finally, 
al^out a century ago, the Ushtardni proper, a Saiyad tribe affiliated to the 
Shirani Afghans, having quaiTelled with the Musa Khel, acquired a good deal 
of the plain country below the hills at the foot of which they still live, 
subjugating the Biloeh inhabitants and encroaching northwards upon the 
Babar. These are the most recently located of the trans-Indus tribes of Derail 
Ismail Khan. Thus the Pathans hold a broad strip of the trans-Indus portion 
of the district running northwards from the border of the Khetran and Gasrani 
Biloches (see section 8S3) along the foot of the hills and including the western 
half of the plain country between them and the Indus, and turning eastwards 
below the Salt-range to the river. They also hold the trans-Indus Salt-range, 
and the Suleinans as far south as the Biloeh border. But while in the extreme 
northern portion of tlie tract the population is almost exclusively Pathjin, the 
proportion lessens southwards, the Pathans holding only the superior property 
in the land, which is cultivated by a subject population of Jat and Bdoch. 
Beyond the Indus the Baluch who hold the north of the Bhakkar are 
the only Patban tribe of importance. Their head-quarters are at Pani^la in 
the trans-Indus Salt-range, and they seem to have spread across the river below 
Mianwali, and then to have turned southwards down the left bank. Although 
living at a distance from the frontier, they stiU talk Pashto and are fairly pure 
Pathans. The other Pathans of the Khasor hills, though trans-Indus, are, like 
all the cis-Indus Pathans, so much intermixed with Jats as to have forgotten 
their native tongue. The Mi£n Khel and Gandapur were deprived of many 
of their eastern villages in the beginning of this century by Naw^b Muham- 
mad Khdn Saddozai, Governor of Leiah. 

401. The Pathan tribes of Derail Ismail Khan continued. — I now proceed to give a brief 
description of the various tribes beginning from the south : — 

The Ushtarani. — The Ushtarani proper are the descendants of Hannar, one of the sons of 
Ustaryani, a Saiyad who settled among and marrh'd into the Shirani section of Afghans, and whose 
progeny are shewn in the margin. They wore settled with the Shiranis to the south of the 

Takht i-Suleman, and till about a century 
ago they were wholly pastoral and 
da^. But a quarrel with their neighbours 
the Musa Khel put a stop to their annual 
westward migration, and they were 
forced to take to^ agriculture. Iheir 
descent into the plains has been described 
in section 400. They still own a large 
tract of hill country, in which indeed 
most of them live, cultivating land im- 
mediately under the hills and pasturing their flocks' beyond the border. Their territory only 
includes the eastern slopes of the Suleinans, the crest of the range being held by the Mdsa Khel 
and Zmari. They are divided into two main clans, the Ahmadzai or Amazai and the G:agalzai, and 
these again into numerous septs. They are a fine manly race, many of them are in our army and 
police, and they are quiet and well behaved, cultivating largely with their own hands. A few of 
them are still ^awindahs. They are much harassed by the independent Bozdir ^Biloeh). They 
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jire all SuTmi=a. The boundarj between the Ushtarani and Babar was originally the Bamak stream. 

But in a war between them the foianer drove the latter back beyond the Shhan stream which now 
forms their common boundary. 

The Bahar are a tribe of the Shirani stock whose aiSnities have been described in section 400, 
though they are now quite separate from the Shirani proper. They are divided into two sections, [P 208] 
one living wholly within our border, while the other holds the hill country opposite, hut on the 
other side of the Sulemans The two have now little connection with each other. The Babar 
of the plains hold some 180 square miles between the Fshtarani and “Mian Khel, Chandwan being 
their chief town ; and include the ^^lahsud and Ghora Khel clans of the tribe. The result of their 
quarrels with the Ushtarani has just been mentioned, while their advent in the plains has been 
de-cribed in section 400. They are a civilised tribe, mest of them being able to read and WTite, and 
are much addicted to commerce, being tlie richest, quietest, and most honest tribe of the suh- 
Suleman plains. Sir Herbert Edwardes considered them “ the mo=t superior race in the whole of 
the trans-Indus di^tiicts,” and their intelligence has given rise to the saying A Babar fool is a 
Gandfipur sage.” They are extremely democratic, and have never had any recognized Chief. 

Indeed the tribe is a scattered one, many of them still residing in Kandahar and other parts of 
Khora=!an. Some of them are still engaged in the paioindah traffic. They cultivate but little 
themselves. 

The Mian Khel ai*e a Lohani tribe whose coming to the district and subsequent movements 
have already been deacrihed in section 339. They hold some 260 square miles of plain country 
between the Gandapur and the Babar. Witli them are associated the Bakhtiar (see section 339) 
wrho, though of Persian origin, now form one of their principal^ sections. The greater number of 
them still engage in the trans-Indus trade j and they are the richest of all the patoi%da% tribes, 
dealing in the more co^-tly descriptions of merchandize. They are divided by locality into the 
Brahan and Miisa Khel sections, the latter of which hold the sonth-west quarter of their tract. 

They are a peaceable people with pleasant faces, and more civilised than most of the pawindah 
tribes. They seldom take military service, and cultivate hut little themselves, leaving the business 
of agriculture to their Jat tenants. They have a hereditary Khan who has never possessed much 
power. 

The Gandapur.— The origin of the Gandapur has been described in section 399. Besides the 
orisfinal stock, they include by affiliation some off-^boots of tbe Shirdni, the Milshezai section of the 
Ghurghu^hti Patbans, and the Banizai section of the Yu«afzai tribe. The manner in which they 
obtained tbeir present country is described in section 339. They hold the whole of the north- 
W'estem part of trans-Indus Derah Ismail east of Tank and south of the Kila Koh ridge of the 
Salt-range, comprising an area of 460 square miles abutting on the Sulfmans to the wmst; and the 
town of KuMchi is their head-quarters. They were criginally a poor pawindah and pastoral tribe, 
but they now cultivate more largely than any other Derah Ismail Patbans. They reached the 
height of their prosperity about the middle of the 18th century, but lost tlieir eastern possessions 
some years later, they being confiscated by the Saddozai Governor of Leiah. They still engage 
in the traffic. They are lawless, brutal and uncivilised j and their hereditary Khdn 

has but little power. 

The Bitanni include all the descendant;: in the male line of Baitan, the third son of Kais. 

They originally occupied the western slopes of the northern Snlemans; hut, being hard pressed' 
by the Ghilzai, moved, in the time of Bahlol Lodi, ihrongh the Gomal Pass and occupied the eastern 
side of the north of the range, as far north on its junction with the Salt-range and as far west as 
K4nfguram. Some time after the Waziri drove them hack to beyond Garangi, while the Gurbuz 
contested with them the possession of the Ghabbar mountain. They now hold the hills on the west 
border of T4nk and Bannu,'from the Ghabbar on the north to the Gomal valley on the south. In 
their disputes many of the tribe left for Hindustan where their Lodi kinsmen occupied the throne of 
Behli, and the tribe has thus been much weake»'ed. Sheikh Baitan had four sons, Tajin, Kajfn, 
lsm4fl, and Warshpdn, The tribe consists chiefiy of tbe descendants of Kajin, with a few of those 
of Warshpun. Ism40 wa^ adopted by Sarban, and his descendants still live with the Sarhani 
Afghans. The Tajfn branch hs chiefly represented by the clans Dhanne and Tatte, said to he 
descended from slaves of Tajfn. A small Saiyad clan called Koti is affiliated to the Bitanni. Till 
some SO years ago they lived wholly beyond our border; hut of late they have spread into the T4nk 
plains where they now form a large proportion of the Pathan populafaon, occupying some 550 
square miles, chiefly south of the Takw4ra. They also hold some land in the Bannu district at 
the mouth of the passes which lead up into their hills. They are a rude people just emerging 
from barbarism, hut keen-witted. They are of medium weight, wiry, and active, and inveterate 
thieves and abettors of thieves ; and they have been called the jackals of the Waziri. They have 
no common Chief, The proverbial wit of the countryside thus expresses their stupidity and 
Ihrifll^nes®.— The drum was heating in the plains and the Bitanni were dancing on the hills 
and ” A hundred Bitanni eat a hnndred sheep.” ^ 

IKie Banlat Kh^— The coming of this tribe to the district has been described in section 399 
Their principal clan was the Eatti Khel; and under their Chief Katal Khan the Daulat Khei 
T4nk and were numerous and powerful about the middle of the 18th century. They 
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accompaniel the Durrani into Hindustan, and brought back much wealth But since that 
time the Bitanni and other tribes have encroached, and they are now small and feeble. The 
Xawab of Tank, the principal jagirJar of the district, is a KattiHhel. 

The Tator have been mentioned in section 399. They were very roughly treated by Xadir 
Shah, and the Danlat Khel completed their ruin. They are now almost extinct. Their tw’o clans, 
the Bara Khel and Dari Khei, hold a small area on the Tank and Kulachi frontier. 

402. Pawindah, Border, and other tribes.— The tribes njt possessing sufficient importance 
to merit detailed description are — 

The Zarkani, a small colony of Shekhs who settled some 500 years ago in a corner between 
the GandapiiranI ^IMn Khal emntry, under the foot of the Sulemto. 

The Balueh, a small tribe of uncertain origin affiliated to the Lodi tribes.^ They seem to have 
come in with the earliest Patlian i-ivaders. They hold the country round Paniala, at the foot of 
the Salt-range whore it leaves the Indus to turn north wa’*ds, and are the dominant race in the 
north of the cis-Indus portion of the dis trict. 

The Khasor, with the Nur Khel and Malli Khel, form a small tribe which claims kinship with 
the Lodi, who repudiate the claim. They hold the Khasor range, or the ridge, of the lower Salt- 
range which runs down the right hank of the Indus. 

The Ghorezai, a petty clan of the Tabarak Kaka, and the Miaili, an insignificant pa'icindah 
clan of the Sbirani tribe, hold lands in the Gomal valley, the former lying south and the latter 
north of the Luni river. They graze their flocks during summer on the western slopes of the 
Sulemans. A portion of the Miani are independent patvindaJis, but closely allied to those of our 
plains. 

The Kimdi are a small elan who claim descent from the ancestor of the Niazr 

They settled in Tank with the Danlat Khel Lohani, and originally held the tract along the SulieP 
stream in the North-east comer of Tank. Bnt within the la^^t 50 years Marw’at immigrants have 
encroached largely on their eastern lands. They are a lawless set and great robbers, and the 
proverb runs — “ A dead Kundi is better than a live one. 

The Pawindah Tribes. — These tribes, which have been described generally in section 398^ 
although not holding lands in the district, are of considerable administraSve interest, as enormous 
numbers of them spend the cold weather in the pastures on either side of the Indus. The principal 
tribes are noticed below : — 

The Nasar claim descent from Hotak, a grandson of Grhilzai j but the Hotak say that they are 
a Biloch clan, and merely dependent on them.8 They speak Pashto, hut differ from the Ghilzai 
in physique. They are the least settled of all the pawindahs, and winter in the Derajat and 
summer in the Ghilzai country, having no home of their own. Their chief wealth is in flocks and 
herds, and they act as carriers rather than as traders. They are a rough sturdy lot, but fairly well 
behaved. 

The Kharoti say they are an offshoot of Tokhi, mother of Hotak mentioned above. But the 
Tokhi say they are descended from a foundling whom the tribe adopted. They hold the country 
about the sources of the Gomal river in Warghtin south by east of Ghazni, and they winter in the 
Tank tahsfl. They are a poor tribe, and many of them work as labourers or carriers. Dr. Bellew 
identifies them with the Aracboti of Alexander’s historians, and points out that they still live in the 
ancient Arachosia. He considers them and the Na<ar to be of different origin from the mass of the 
Ghilzai. 

The Suleman Khel are the most numerous, powerful, and warlike of all the Ghilzai 
[P. 2091 bribes, and hold a large tract stretching nearly the whole length of the Ghilzai country. 

Those who trade with India come chiefly from the hills ea4 of Ghazni and winter in the 
northern trans-Indus tract. They bring hut little merchandize with them, hut go down- 
country in great numbers, where they act as brokers or dalldls between the merchants 
and other pawindahs. They are fine s^ong men and fairly well behaved, though nob hearing 
the best of characters. 

The Mian KhelS have already been described in section 401. The trading and landowning 
sections axe still closely connected, and in fact to some extent indistinguishable. 

The DUtanni inhabit the Warrak valley and the country between the Waziri hiUs and 
Gomal. They are a small, hut well-to-do tribe, and trade with Buldiara. 

^ It is not perhaps impossible that these may be of Biloch origin. The Khetran, perhaps of 
Pathan origin, have become the nucleus of a Biloch tribe ; while 351 men of Derah Ismail returned 
themselves in this Census as caste Biloch, tribe Andar, which latter is one of the Fawindah tribes 
of Pathto. 

2 Maegregorsays they are quiet and inoffensive, 

3 One story makes them the descendants of a gang of blacksmiths who in the 14th century 
accomjffluied the M^n Khel on one of tbeir return Journeys to Khorkin and settled th^e. 
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The Tokhl were the most prominent of all tiie Crliikai tribes till tbe Hotek gave rulers 
to Tr f n.j.bi{r at»nt 1700 A.D. They hold the valley of the Taraak and the north valley of the 
Argandab, with Kelat-i-Ghikai a- their principal centre. 

TlS6 Andsr occupy nearly the whole of the extensive district of Shalgar south of Ghazni. 
With them ate assoeiated the Mdsia Khel Eakar* wht> are descended fr^tin an Andar woman, 
and live sonth and we&t of Shdlg'ar.^ 


Tiie Taraicki winter about Kandahar. Tliey are largely nomad. 

The Border tribes. — The most impcrtant tribes on the Derah border are, beginning from 
thesoutii,theQasr£mBiIocb and the Usiitarani, already described in sections SS3 and 401, 
the Shirani, and the Mah.ud Wazfri. The Wazfri will be described when I come to the 
border tribes of Eannu (section 404 \ 

The Shirani haTe already been mentioned and tbeir origin described in section 400. They 
occupv the countrv round tbe Takht^i-Suleman, bounded to the north by the Zarkanni sticani 
and to the south ‘bv the Ushtarini border, their principal habitat being the low valleys to 
the east of the Takht. Thev are divided into the Shirani proper who hold the greater part 
of the tract, the Babar of our plains described in section 401, and the small tribes of Haripal 
and Jalwani Iving to the sonth of the Shirani proper. Tliey are of medium height, wiry, and 
active, and wild and manly in their appearance. Their dress consihts of a couple of coarse 
blankets, and their principal cecupation is agriculture. 


403. The Pathan tribes of Bannu. — On the southern border of the 
Bannu district, marching with Derah Ism^, we find the Marwat and the 
Nifei, the northernmost of the Indian descendants of Baitan , while further 
north lie the Waziri and Bannuchi of the great KarMnri section of Path^ns, 
The migration of the Ni^zi from Tank across the Salt-range, and how the 
Marwat followed them and drove them across the Knnnm, have already 
been described in section 399. Their ancestor NiSzai had three sons, Bahai, 
Jam^l, and Khakn. The descendants of the first are no longer distinguish- 
able ; while the Isa Khel among the Jamfil, and the Mushani and Sarhang 
elans among the Kh^ku, have overshadowed the other clans and given 
their names to the most important existing divisions of the tribe. 'The 
Isa Khel settled in the south and the Mushani in the north of the country 
between the Kohat Salt-range and the Indus, while the Sarhang crossed 
the river, 2 and after a struggle lasting neaidy a century and a half with their 
quondam allies the Gakkhars and their Jat and Aw^an subjects, finally drove 
the Gakkhars, whose stronghold on the Indus was destroyed by Ahmad 
Shah in 1748, eastwards across the Salt-range, and established themselves 
in Mianwffi. 


Towards the close of the 13th century^ the Mangal, a tribe of the 
Kodai Karlanri, and the Hanni, an afiiliated tribe of Saiyad origin, left 
their Karlanri home in Birmil, crossed the Sulemans into the Bannn dis- 
trict, and settled in the valleys of the Kunum and Gambila rivers. About 
a century later the Bannuchi, the descendants of Shitak, a Kakai Karlanri 
by his wife Mussammdt Bannu, who with their Daiir kinsmen then held 
the hills lying east of the Khost range in the angle between the Kohdt 
and Bannu districts, with their head-quarters at Shawal, were driven from 
their homes by the Waziri, and, sweeping down the Kurram valley, drove 
the Mangal and Hanni back again into the mountains of Kohat and Kurram 
where they still dwell, and occupied the country between the Kurram and 
Tochi rivers which they now hold in the north-western corner of the district. 

^ The figures for Biloch include 351 Andar in this district, who returned themselves as 
Biloeh Andar, 

3 The Kultd'-i’-jiJglidni says that they held Lakki and were driven out across the river by 
the Khatak, lliis seems improbable. 

3 The KalU-i-AfyMfti fixes this date at the middle of the 12th century, and that of the 
Baundchi invasion at about 1,300 A,D, 
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At the same time the Daur^ a tribe of evil repute in every sense of the 
word; occupied the banks of the Tochi beyond our border; which they 
still hold. Some 400 years ago the Bangi Khel Khatak; whose history 
will be sketched in sections 406-7, occupied the trans-Indus portion of 
the district above Kdlabagh and the spur which the Salt-range thi’ows 
out at that point. This they have since held without disturbance. 

When the Darvesh Khel Waziri (see above), moving from their 
ancestral homes in Binnil; drove the Banntichi out of the Shawal hills; 
they occupied the country thus vacated, and for 350 years confined them- 
selves to the hills beyond our border. But during the latter half of last 
century they began to encroach upon the plain country of the Marwat on 
the right bank of the Tochi, and of the Bannuchi on the left bank of the 
Kurram. At first their visits were confined to the cold season ; but early 
in the present century, in the period of anarchy which accompanied the 
establishment of the Sikh rule in Bannn, they finally made good their 
footing in the lands which they had thus acquired and still hold. 

The latest comers are the Bitanni (see section 401), who have within 
the last 60 years occupied a small tract on the north-eastern border of the 
Marwat at the foot of the hills. Thus Pathans hold all trans-Indus 
Bannu, and as much of the cis-Indus portion of the district as lies north of a 
line joining the junction of the Kurram and Indus with Sakesar, the peak at 
which the Salt-range enters the district and turns northwards. The trans- 
Indus Pathans, with the partial exception of the NiSzi, speak Pashto of the 
soft and western dialect ; the Niazi speak Hindko, especially east of the Indus. 

404. I now proceed to a detailed description of the different tribes, 
beginning from the south ; — 

The Marwat hold almost the whole of the Lakhi tahsil, that is to say the south-eastern 
half and the whole central portion of the country between the trans-Indus Salt-range and 
the Waziri hills. TOhin the last fifty years they have begun to retrace their footsteps and 
have passed southwards over the Salt-range into Berah IsmdCl, where they occupy small 
tracts wrested from the Kundi in the northern corner of Tank and along the foot of the hills 
and from the Baluch in the Paniala country. Their most important clans are the Musa Khdl, 
Acha Khel, Khudi Khel, Bahram, and Tapi. With them are associated a few of the Niazi 
who remained behind when the main body of the tribe was expelled. The Marwat are as fine and 
law-abiding a body of men as are to be found on onr border. TOiey are a simple, manly, and 
slow-witted people, strongly attached to their homes, good cultivators, and of pleasing 
appearance. Their women are not secluded. Their history has been sketched in section 399. 
Their hereditary enemies the Khatak say of them; ‘^Keep a Marwat to look after asses; 
“ his stomach well filled and his feet well worn.” 

The Bannuchi hold the central portion of the Bannu tahsfl, between the Kurram and Tochi 
rivers. Their history is narrated in section 403. They are at present perhaps more hybrid 
than any other Pathan tribe. They have attracted to themselves Saiyads and other doctors of 
Isl4m in great numbers, and have not hesitated to intermarry with these, with the scattered 
representatives of the former inhabitants of their tract who remained with them as hamsdyali) 
and with the families of the various adventurers who have at different times settled amor^t 
them ; insomuch that " Banndchi in its broadest sense now means all Mahomedans, and by 
** a stretch, even Hindus long domiciled within the limits of the irrigated tract originally 
occupied by the tribe,’* The descendant of Shitak, however, still preserve the meinory of 
their separate origin and distinguish themselves as Banntichi proper. They are of mferioi 
physique, envious, secretive, cowardly, lying, great bigots, inoffensive, and capital cultivators. 
Sir Herbert Edwardessays of them: ^*The Bannuchisare bad specimens of Afghans ; can 
“ worse be said of any race ? They have all the vices of Pathans rankly luxuriant, their 
virtues stunted.” Their Isakhi clan, however, is famed for the beauty of its women, " Who 
** marries not an Isakhi woman deserves an ass for a bride.” 

The Niazi hold all the southern portion of Isa Khel and the countoy between Midnwili 
and the hills ; in other words so much of the Bannu district as is contained between the Salt- 
range on either side the Indus, and the Kurram and a line drawn from its iponth due ^t across 
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the Indus. Their history anti distrlhntion have been related in sections 399 and 403.^ They 
are indiSc rent coltlvators, and still retain nmeh ot“ the Pathan pride of race. The cis-Indtis 
branch is the more orderly and shilful in agricnltare. The Isa Khel is the predominant and 
moskt warlike sc'Ctlon ; hnt they all make good soldiers. A section of J;hem is still independent 
and ecjjasred in patcindah traffic, spending the summer about Kandahar and wintering in 
Berah Is'.nail. They are strict Sunnis. They seem to he a quarrelsome people, for the proverb 
save— The Niazi like rows.” 

Elinor tribes are the Mughal Khel clan of Yusuf zai wlio^ conquered a smaE tract round 
Ghoriwal s^me seven centuries ago, and iitill ^-hovr their origin in speech and physiognomy. 
The Khntak will he de crifced when I Ji'Cns? the Kohat tribe=. 

405. The Waziri.— The whole of the Bannn pordon beyond our border is occupied by 
the Darvesb Khel Waziri, while south of them, along the Derail Ismad border, behind the 
Bitanni country, and a^ far south as the Gemal pas^, lie the hdalr*ud clan of^the^same tribe. 
The VTaziri are descended from Suleman, son of Kakai, and are one of the Karlanri tribes, 
Tlie original -eat of the tribe was in the Birmil hills, u*e4 of the Khost range which separates 
them from their kin>men the Bannuchi descendants of Shitak. Suleman had two sons, Lalai 
and Khiznii. Lalai had to dy by reason of a blood feud, and i^ettled ^ in Xingrahar on the 
northern riopC' of the western Safed Koh, where his descendants the Lalai^ Waziri are still 
icttlei Khiziai had three sons dlu*a, Mali lid, and Gurbuz. From Mahmud are descended 
the Mali ‘lid lYaziri, divided into the Alizai and Bablolzai ; while from Musa Barvesh are 
descended the Utm^nzai and Ahmadzai clans, n-ually Joined under the title of Darvesh Khel 
Wazfri. 

A^ut the close of the 14th eentniw the Waziri began to move eastwards. They first crossed 
the Kho«t range and drove the Bannfichi out of Shawal, and occupied the hills of the Banun 
and Kohat border north of the Toehi. Then, crossing that river, they drove the IJrmar 
Afghans, descendant; of Urinar, son of Sharkabuu and near kinsmen of the Abdili,^ out of 
the hilU south of the Tochi on the lower Bannu and Tank borders to take refuge in the Loghar 
valley near Kabul, and dislodging the Bitanni from Kanigtirani, drove them back beyond 
Garangi to the low hills on our immediate frontier. They thus obtained possession of all that 
confu-ed system of mountairs which, >tarting from the Gomal pass which marks the northern 
extremity of the Sulemdns proper, runs northwards along onr border to Thai and the Kurram 
river, where it Joins the lower ranges of the Safed Koh. Their two main sections are the 
Mah^d and Darvesh Khel, the former holding the hills to the south, and the latter those to the 
north of the Tochi river and the Khaaor pass ; while of the Darvesh Khel country, the Ahmadzai 
occupy the southern and the Utmanzai the northern parts. The Hasan Khel, an important 
Utmanzai sept, hold the extreme north-western portion of the tract. The tu'^o great sections 
are practically independent tribes, owning no common head, and with but little common feeling. 
They still nominally hold the Birmil country, though the Suleman Khel and Kliaroti^ Ghilzai 
winter there with^ their docks, and during tlieir stay the Wazfri are confined to their walled 
vihages. They were tih lately wholly nomad and pastoral ; hut they have of late years encroached 
upon the plain country of the Marwat, Banmichi, and Khatak, and now hold cultivated lands 
in Bannu and Kohat.' 

The Gurbuz, an unimportant tribe, accompanied the Wazfri in their movements, and once 
occupied the hills between their 3Iabslid and Darvesh Khel brethren, where, as akeady narrated, 
they disputed the possession of ike Ghahbar peak %vith the Bitanni. They have now returned 
to their original seat west of the Khost range, and north of the Dam* w’-ho hold the trans-border 
hanks of the Tcchi river. 

The Waa^ are one of the most powerful and most troublesome tribes on our border, the 
Mahsdd h^g pre-eminent for tmhffience and lawlessness. They are exceedingly democratic 
and have no recognised headmen, which increases the difficulty of dealing with them. They 
are tall, aerive, muscular, and courageous, and their customs differ in several respects from those 
of the Path4ns in general. They are still in a state of semi-barbarism. They are weE described 
in the (pages 227 Jf of the translation). The large number of Waziris shown 

in the !]^nnu district is partly due to the Census having been held on the night of the weekly 
fair. But Mr, Tliorhurn estimates the Wazfri population of the pxmely Wazfri border villages 
alone at 13,523, and there are always many members of the tribe scattered about the district 
* in search of work or of opportunities for theft/ especiaEy during the spring months. On the 
Bannu border distress owing to faEure of rain had probably made the number of such persons 
nnusnaEy high at the time of the census. 

1 Br. BeEew makes them the Wairsi sept of the Lodha tiabe of Pramara Eajpdts ; and says 
that they crossed from the Indus riverain across the Sham plain into the BirmE hiEs, then held 
by the Khatak whom they drove northwards, taking the whole of their country from the Sham 
plain to the Koh4t valley. He gives no authority for these statements. 

2 This is abiding to the genealogies. But the IJrmar are probably of Hindki origin, and 
speak a Panjabi dialect known as Urm^i, of which a grammar has Just been submitted to 
OoYOTmnent for appiovah 
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406. Tlie Pathan tribes of Kohat.i— The Path^ns of Kohat belong 
almost entirely to two great tribes, the Khatak of the the Kakai section of 
the Karianri, and the Bangash, a Qnreshi tribe of Arab descent. The 
original home of the Khatak, in common with the other sections of the 
Karianri, was the west face of the northern Sulemans, where they held the 
valley of Shawal now oecnpied by the Waziri.^ Towards the close of the 
13th eenturyS they, with the Mangal and Hanni, two tribes of the Kodai 
section of the Kailanri, moved eastwards, the two last descending into the 
Banmi district and settling along the Knrram and Gambila, while the Khatak 
held the hills to the west of onr border. A century later the Bannuchi drove, 
as already related in section 403, the Mangal and Hanni out of Bannu; and 
not long after this the Khatak, quarrelling with the Bannuchi, moved to the 
noith and east and occupied the hilly country, then uninhabited, which 
stretches across the centre of the Kohat district to the Indus, leaving 
behind them the Chamkanni, a tribe (perhaps of Persian origin) who had 
taken refuge with them, and the hulk of whom now occupy the north-east 
corner of the Knrram Yalley, while another section still lives in a state of 
barbarism about Kaniguram as the subjects of the Waziri. At this time 
the Orakzai, another tribe of the Kodai Karianri, held all the valley of 
Kohat in the norih and north-east of the district from Eesi on the Indus 
to Kohat ; while the Bangash, already alluded to, lived in the country about 
Gardez in Zurmat. But in the latter part of the 14th century the Bangash, 
[P. 211] Increasing in number and being pressed upon by the Ghilzai, emigrated east- 
wards en mam and settled in Kurram. Being presently driven out by the 
Turi* and Jaji, tribes of doubtful origin who claim descent from Khugiani, 
son of Kakai, but who ai’e perhaps of Aw£n stock^ though now Pathdns for all 
practical purposes, and who still occupy the valley, they joined with the 
Kiatak who had quarrelled with the Orakzai, and drove the latter out of 
Koh^t. The struggle was prolonged for nearly a century ; but by the close 
of the 15 th century the Orakzai had been driven into the lower of the ranges 
which form the eastern extremity of the Safed Koh and lie along tbe north- 
western border of the Kohdt District, The Khatak and Bangash then possessed 
themselves of all the northern and central portions of Koh£t and divided the 
country between them, the former taking all the southern and central portions, 
while the latter took the northern and north-western tract consisting of the 
KoMt and Miranzai valleys up to the base of the Orakzai or Sam^na range ; 
and the hills between Gada Khel and Ldchi were then fixed and still remain as 
the boundary between the two tribes. In the time of Akbar, Malik Akor was 
the leader of the Khatak, and he was granted an extensive tract of land south 
of the Kd.bul river between Khairabad and Naushahra on condition of his 

^ Unfortunately the Settlement Officer of Kohat went on furlough without reporting hia 
settlement. Consequently I have far less fuU information regarding this than regarding any other 
frontier district. I have, however, done my best to supply the defect from other sources. 

3 Dr. BeUew says that the Khatak held aU the plain country of the Indus as far south as 
Berah Isml.fl Khdn till driven out by the WazfrI, who being in their tom driven northwards 
by the preasure of Biloch tribes moving up the Indus valley, passed onwards into the h^ then 
held by the Bann'fichi, He gives no authority for this account, which, does not agree with the 
tradirions of the Khatak themsdves as related in the KaUd4*Jfghdm, 

3 The KaUd-i'AfgMni places the migrarion in the middle of the 12th century, and the 
Banndchi migration at about 1300 A.D. 

4The TAri were ori^nally Mmsdyahsof the Bangash, but rose in rebellion agjunst their 
masters. 

® Mr. Merk, however, tells me that the Khugiani claim Durrdni origin; and that the |g 
aduntted by the BurrM, and supported by their genealogies. 
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guarding the high road between Attak and Peshdwar- This brought him into 
contact with the Mandanr of Ytisufzai who held the country opposite on the 
left bank of the Kabul riyer. Their quarrels were continual ; and at length in 
the time of Shah Jahan the Khatak crossed the river, possessed themselves of 
the strip of land along its north bank from the junction of the SwSt river 
to the Indus and for a short distance along the right bank of the Indus, and 
also pushed across the plain and ajquired a position about J am^lgarhi to llie 
north of Mardan, in the very heait of the Mandanr country, which commands 
the approaches to Swat on the one hand and Buner on the other. They have 
also encroached on the Mohmand and Khalil who lie to the west of their 
Peshdwar territory. Meanwhile they had gradually spread southwards to the 
ti’ans-Indus Salt-range and the Bannu border, and across the Salt-range to the 
Indus at Kaldb%h ; and they now hold a broad strip running along its right 
bank from a little above the junction of the Kabul river to Kaldbdgh, all 
Kohat save the poition occupied by the Bangash in the north and north-west 
of the district, and the western half of the LundkhwS,r valley in the north of 
Yusufzai. They crossed the Indus and are said to have at one time conquered 
the AwSn counijy as far east as the Jahlam. But about the middle of the 
17th century they relinquished the greater part of this tract; and now only 
hold Makhad in the Eawalpindi district, and the left bank of the river as 
far south as Mari in Bannu. There are other Khatak holdings scattered 
about the cis-Indus plains ; but their owners have no connection with the 
tribe. 

About the middle of the 18th century two parties grew up in the tribe. 
They temporarily combined to accompany and assist Ahmad Shah Durrfoi 
in his invasion of Hinddstl^n ; but after his departure the division became 
permanent, the eastern or Akora faction holding the north-eastern portion of 
Kohdt and all the Khatak country of Peshawar, with their capital at Akora 
on the Kabul river, while the western or Teri division hold all the remainder 
of Kc^hSt, including the south-eastern corner occupied by the Sdghri clan, and 
the adjoining territory of the Bangi Khel Khatak of Bannu. The western 
section have their capital at Teri, south-west of Kohdt, and in the centre of the 
hills they first occupied. 

Thus with the exception of a few Awan villages in the Bangash country, 
and a Saiyad village here and there, the whole of Kohat is held by Pathans, 
and with the exception of a narrow strip of land stretching along the northern 
border of the Teri Khatak from Togh to Dhoda which is held by the Nifei 
(see section 4i00), the whole is in the hands of the Bangash and Khatak. The 
Naw4b of Khaiak holds the Teri tract in jigir, possessing exclusive revenue 
jurisdiction, and large criminal and police powers. 

The Khatak . — The history of the Khatak tribe has been sketched above. They 
are descended from Lnqm^n snmamed Khatak, son of Bttrh^n, son of Kakai.^ Lnqm^n had two 
sons Tnrman and The descendants of the latter are still known as the Bnlaqi section ; 

while Tarai, son of Tnrman, rose to snch distinction that the whole section, including two main 
elans, the Tari proper and the Tarkai, is called by his name. They have absorbed several small 
tribes of doubtful origin, the Muglaki and Saminis belonging to the BuUq, while the Jalozai, 
Bangarzai, and Uria Khel belong to the Tari section. The most important clans of the Tari 
section axe the Anokhel to which the chief’s family belongs, and which includes the septs of the 
upper and lower Mohmandi^ who hold the right hank of the Indus below Attak, and thelTfr 

* Kakai was son of Karlen, founder of the Karlanri division of the Afghans. 

s Br. Bellew interprets those names as meaning respectively Mongol and Chinese. 

3 The M^ioaandi of the Khwarra valley of the Kohat District are quite distinct from the 
Mohmand of Peshawar. 
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Khel who hold the Chanutra valley in the centre of the Teri tract. Among the BuUqi the 
most important clan is the Saghri, with its practically independent Bangi Khel sept. These 
hold the right bank of the Indus above Kalabagh, while the Saghri, with the Babar famhy of the 
Bangi Khel, also occupy the cis-Indus possessions of the tribe. Most of the Khatak in Ydstif 2 ai 
are also Bulaq. The Kaka Khel section of the Khatak are descended from the famous saint 
Shekh Eahfm Kar, and are consequently venerated by all northern Pathans. The Khatak are a 
fine manly race, and differ from all other Pathans in features, general appearance, and many of 
their customs. They are the northernmost of all the Pathans settled on our frontier who speak 
the soft or western (Kalect of Pashto, They are of a warlike nature and have been for centuries 
at feud with all their neighbours and with one another. They are active, industrious, and a 
most favourable specimen of Pathan,” and are good cultivators, though their country is stony 
and unfertile. They are also great cai’riers and traders, and especially hold all the salt trade with 
Swat and Buner in their hands. They are all Sunnis. The Marwat, the hereditary enemy of the 
Khatak, says : Friendship is good with any one but a Khatak : may the devil take a Khatak 
and A Khatak is a hen. If yon seize him slowly he sits down ; and if suddenly he clucks.*^ 
Another proverb mns thus : Though the Khatak is a good horseman, yet he is a man of but 
“ one charge.” 

The Bangash.— The early history of the Bangash has been narrated above. Since they 
settled down in their Kohat possessions no event of importance has marked their history. They 
claim descent from KhaKd ibn Walid, Mahomet’s apostle to the Afghans of Ghor, i and himself 
of the original stock from which they sprang j but they are Pathans as regards character, cus- 
“ toms, crimes, and vices.” Their ancestor had two sons Gar and Samil, who, on account of the 
bitter enmity that existed between them, were nicknamed Bunkasb or root destroyers. These 
sons have given their names to the two great political factions into which not only the Bangash 
themselves, but their Afridi, Orakzai, Khatak, Turi, Zaimusht, and other neighbours of the 
[P. 212] Karlauri branch are divided, though the division has of late lost most of its importance.^ The 
Gari are divided into Miranzai and Baizai clans. The Baizai hold the valley of Kohat proper ; 
the Miranzai lie to the west of them in the valley to which they have given their name ; while 
the Samilzai occupy the northern portion of Kohat and hold Shalozau at the foot of the Orakzai 
hills, where they are incependeut, or live in Paiwar and Kurram under the protection of the Turi, 
The Bangash Nawabs of Furrukhabad belong to this tribe. 

Bolder tribes. — TJie tribes on tbe Kobat border, beginning from the south, are the Darvesh 
Khel Waziri, the Zaimusht, the Orakzai, and the Afridi. The Waziri have already been described 
in section 405. The Zaimusht are a tribe of Spin Tarin Afghans who inhabit the Mils tetween 
the Kurram and the Orakzai border on the north-west frontier of Kohat. They belong to the 
Samil faction. The early history of the Orakzai has been given in section 406. With them are 
associated the Alikhel, Mishti, the Shekhan, and some of the Malla Khel, all of whom are now 
classed as Orakzai of the Hamsayah clan, though, as the name implies, distinct by descent. The 
Orakzai hold the lower south-eastern spurs of the Safed Koh and the greater part of Tir4h. They 
are divided into five great clans, the Allezai, Massozai, Danlatzai, Ismdilzai, and Lashkarzai, of 
which the Danlatzai and Massozai are the most numerous. The Muhammad Khel is the largest 
sept of the Danlatzai, and, alone of the Orakzai, belongs to the SMah sect. They are a fine manly 
tribe, but exceedingly turbulent. They are divided between the Samil and Gar factions. There 
are a considerable number of Orakzai tenants scattered about the Kohat District. The present 
nilers of Bhop41 belong to this tribe. The Afridi will be described among tbe border tribi of 
Peshawar. 

408. The Pathan tribes of Peshawar. — ^The Pathans of Peshawar belong, 
with the exception of the Khatak described above, almost wholly to the 
Afgh^s proper, descendants of Sarban ; and among them to the line of 
Karshabun or the representatives of the ancient Grandh^’i, as distinguished 
from the true Afghans of Jewish origin who trace their descent from 
Sharkhabun. I have already told, in section 395, how during the 5th or 6th 
century a Gandhm colony emigrated to Kandahar, and there were joined and 

^ Dr. Bellew thinks that they and the Orakzai are perhaps both of Scythian origin, and 
belonged to tbe group of Turk tribes, among whom he includes all the Karlanri, or, as he calls 
them, Turfclinri, who came in with the invasion of Sahuktagin in the 10th and Taimur in the 16th 
century of our sera. 

^ Dr. Bellew is of opinion that these names denote respectively the Maglan and Buddhist 
religions of their ancestors. The pr^ent division of the tribes is given as follows by Major James : 
SdmU, — Half the Orakzai, half the Bangash, the Mohmand, and the Malikdin Khel, Sepah, Kamr, 
Zakha Khel, Aka Khel, and Adam Khel clans of Afridi. G-dr . — Half the Orakzai, half the 
Bangash, the Khalil, and the Kuki Khel and Qambar Khel elans of AMdi. The feud between 
the two factions is still very strong and bitter, and is supplemented by the sectarian anlmoiri^ 
between EMab and Sunni. 
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conyerted by the Afghan stock of Ghor who blended with them into a single 
nation. Their original emigration was due to the pressure of Jat and Scythie 
tribes who crossed the Hindu Kush and descended into the valley of the Kabul 
river. Among those tribes was probably the Dilazdk,^ who are now 
classed as one of the Kodai KarUnrb and who were converted by Mahmud 
Ghaznavi in the opening of the 11th century. They extended their 
sway over the Rawalpindi and Peshawar districts and the valley of the 
K^bul as far west as JaMlabad, driving many of the original Hindki or 
Gandhari inhabitants into the valleys of Swat and Buner which lie in the 
hills to the norths and ravaging and laying waste the fertile plain country. 
Amalgamating with the remaining Hindkis they lost the purity of their 
faithj and were described as infidels by the Afghans who subsequently drove 
them out. 


The Kandahmr colony of Gandh&i was divided into two principal 
sections, the Khakhai and Ghoria Khel, besides whom it included the descend- 
ants of Zamand and Kansi. I give below the principal tribes which trace 
their descent from Kharshabdn for convenience of reference : — 


Mandanr ... - 


frusxifzai.,.<( 


fKliakliai 


Kand 




Gagiani 

TarManri 


fMolimand \ 


GhoriaJ 
Khel, 1 


2amand 




tDiudzai 

KhaHl 

r Maliammadzai 

1 Others 
rShinwari ... 

(.Others 


Hold the Peshawar plain north of the Kabul 
river, called British Yusnf zai, the Chamlah 
valley on the Peshawar border, and part of 
the Haripur tract in Hazara. 

1 Ylisuf zai C Hold Swat, Bnner, Panjkora, and Dirj the 
proper. ( bills north of the Ydsnfzai plain. 

( Hold Doaba ; the plains in the angle between 
“‘I tbe Kabul and Swat rivers. 

Hold Bajanr tract west of Swat. 

( Hold plains of Peshawar on right hank of B£ra 
t river. 

f Hold mountains north of Kabul river and west 
of the Swdt-Kabul Dodb, 

Hold Peshiwar plain on right hank of Ki.bul 
river to a little below tbe junction of tbe 
B£ra river. 

Hold the Peshawar plains between the Bdtidzai 
and the Khaibar. 

Hold Hashtnaghar, the plains east of Sw^fc 
river in Peshawar. 

Scattered. 

Hold part of Khaibar mountains and the north- 
ern slopes of the Safed Koh. 

Scattered. 


r Plains Mob- 
} mand. 

I Bar Moh« 
(. mand. 


•r 


About the middle of the 13th century they were settled about the head- 
waters of theTamak and Arghasau rivers, while the Tarin Afghans held, as 
they still hold, the lower valleys of those streams. As they increased in 
numbers the we^er yielded to pressure, and the Khakhai Khel, accompanied 
by their first cousins the Muhammadzai descendants of Zamand, and by their 
Karlanri neighbours the TJtm&i Khel of the Gomal valley, ^ left their homes 
and migrated to Kabul. Thence they were expelled during the latter half of 
the 15th century by Ulugh Beg, a lineal descendant of Taimur and Babaris 
and passed eastwards into Ningi^har on the northern slopes of the 
Safed Koh, and into the JalalabM valley. Here the Gngi^ni settled in 
eaatem and the Mnliammadzai in western Ningrahgj, the TarkMnii occapied 

DilazSkwereof Jat orof ESjpfit erfraotion. He 

fays the name is of Buddhist origin. 


of one Htmin, a foUower of Makintid 
OhaznaTJ, who settled <nrca 1,000 A. B. m the country which they now hold. 
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Lughiiiaii, while the Yusufzai (I use the word thronghoui in iti- widest sense 
to include both the Mandanr and the Yusufzai proper) and I7tman Khei 
moved still further east through the Khaibar pass to Peshawar. Here they 
settled peacefully for a while ; but presently quarrelled with the Dilaz& and 
expelled them from the Doaha or plain country in the angle between the Swat 
and Kabul rivers, into which they moved. They then crossed the Swat river 
into Hashtnaghar and attacked the Eastern Shilmam, a tribe probably of 
Indian origin, who had only lately left their homes in Shilmdn on the KuiTam 
river for the Khaihar mountains and Hashtnaghar. These they dispossessed 
of Hashtnaghar and drove them northwards across the mountains into Swat^ 
thus acqnh’ing all the plain country north of the Kabul river and west of 
Hoti Mardan. 

213 ] 409. Meanwhile the Ghoria Khel whom they had left behind in the 

Kandahar country had been following in their track ; and early in the 16th 
century they reached the western mouth of the Khaibar pass. Here they seem 
to have divided, a part of the Mohmand now known as the Bar Mohmand 
crossing the Kabul river at Dakka, while the remainder went on through the 
pass to the plain of Peshawar lately vacated by the Yusufzai, where they 
defeated the Diiazak in a battle close to Peshawar, drove them across the 
Kabul river into what are now called the Yusufzai plains, and occupied all the 
flat country south of the Kabul river and west of Jaiozai. This they still 
hold, the Daudzai holding the right bank of the Kabul river, and the Khalil 
the left bank of the Bara river and the border strip between the two streams 
facing the Kliairjar pass, while the Mohmand took the country south of the 
Bara and along the right oank of the Kabul as far as Naushahiu, though they 
have since lost the south-eastern portion of it to the Khatak. Meanwhile the 
Bar Mohmand made themselves masters of the hill country lying north of the 
Kabul river as far up as Laipura and west of the Doaba, and possessed them- 
selves of their ancestral capital Gandham, driving out into Kafiristfc the in- 
habitants, who were probably their ancient kinsmen, the descendants of such 
Gandhari as had not accompanied them when, two centuries earlier, they had 
migrated to Kandahar. They then crossed the Kabul river, and possessed 
themselves of the country between its right bank and the crest of the AMdi 
hills to the north of the Khaibar pass. 

While these events were occurring, the Gugiani, TarkMnri,^ and Muham- 
madzai, who bad been left behind in Ningrahdr, moved eastwards, whether 
driven before them by the advancing Ghoria Khel, or called in as allies against 
the Diiazak by the Yusufzai. At any rate they j oined their friends in Doaba and 
Hashtnaghar^ and attacking the Diiazak, drove them out of Yusufzai and across 
the Indus. They then divided their old and new possessions among the allies, 
the Gugiani receiving Doaba, the Muhammadzai Hashtnaghai*, while the 
Yusufzai, Utman Khel, and Tarklanri took the great Yusufzai plain. During 
the next twenty years these three tribes made themselves masters of all the hill 
country along the Yusufzai, Hashtnaghar, and Bar Mohmand border, from the 
Indus to the range separating the Kunar and Bajaur valleys, the inhabitants 
of which, again the ancient Gandhari who had already suffered at the hands of 
the Bar Mohmand, they drove east and west across the Indus into Hazdm and 
across the Kuirram into Kl.firistan. This country also they divided, the 
Tarklmni taking Bajaur, and the TJtmfei Khel the valley of the Sw^t river up 

^ A section of the Tarklanri remained in Lnghman, where they still dwell. 
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to Arang Bdrang and its junction with the Panjkora^ while the Yusufzai held 
all the hills to the east as far as the Indus and bordering upon their plain 
country, including lower Sw^t, Buner, and Chamlah. Some time later the 
Khatak obtained from Akbar, as has akeady been related in section 406, a 
grant of the plains in the south-east of the Peshawar district.^ Thus the 
Khakhai and their allies held ah the country north of the Kdbul river from the 
Indus to Kunar, including the hills north of the Peshawar border, but ex- 
cluding those lying west of Doaba which were occupied by the Bar Mohmand ; 
while all the pfain country south of the KShvl was held, in the east by the 
Khafat, and in the west by the Ghoria Khel. These last attempted to cross 
the river into Yusufzai, but were signally defeated by the Yusufzai, and have 
never extended their dominions* How the Khatak pushed across into the 
Yusufzai plain has already been told (section 406) • The Dilazak, thus expell- 
ed from their territory, made incessant efforts to recover it ; until finally, as the 
cause of tumult and disorder, they were deported en masse by the Emperor 
Jahangir and scattered over the Indian peninsula. When the Yusufzai settled 
in their possessions they divided the hill and plain country equally between 
their two great sections, the Mandanr and the Yusufzai proper. But feuds 
sprang up amongst them which were fomented by the Mughal rulers ; and 
early in the 17th century the Yusufzai expelled the Mandanr from Sw^t and 
Buner, while the Mandanr in their turn expelled the Yusufzai from the greater 
part of the Yusufzai plain. Thus the Yusufzai now hold Swdt, Buner, and 
the Lundkhw& and Binizai valleys in the north-west of Yusnfzai ; while the 
Mandanr hold Chamlah and the remainder of the plain country. 

410, The Pathaii tribes of Peshawar contiimed.— The plain Mohmand.— I now proceed to 
d^nbe the idhes in detail. Passing from Eohdt into Peshawar through the country of the 
Ehatak, who have already been described in seciaon 407, and turning west, we first come to the 
lower or Plain Mohmand, who occupy the south-west corner of the district, south of the Bara 
staream. They are divided into five main sections, the Mayarzai, Musazai, Dawezai, Matanni and 
Sa^nni. Their headmen, in common with those of all Uie Ghoria Khel, are called Arhdh, a title 
meaning master, and conferred hy the Mughal Emperors.^ They are good and industrious culti- 
vators, and peacefully disposed except on the Afridi border. Their relation with the Bar Mohmand, 
from whom they are now qxute separate, differing from them in both manners and customs, is des- 
cribed in section 409, 

The Khalil occupy the left hanh of the Bara, and the country along the front of the 
Khaihar pass. They have four main clans, Matuzai, Barozai, Ishaqzai, and Tilarzai, of which the 
B4rozai is the most powerful. They are not good cultivators. There are some of the tribe still to 
be found in Kandah^. 

The Baudzai occupy the left hank of the Kabul river as far down as the junction of the Bara. 
The Mohmand and Datidzai are descended from a common ancestor Daulafyar, son of Ghorai the 
prc^^nitor of the Ghoria Khel. X)4ud had three sons, Mandkai, Mamiir, and Yusuf, from whom 
are descended the main sections of the tribe. Mandkai had three sons, Husen, Nekai, and Bale, of 
whom oaedy tiae first is a^presented in Peshawar. Mekm fled into Hindustan, wlnle Bale’s few 
descendants live in parts of TKr4h. 

Tb® hold the Dc^ha or plain country in the angle between the Kabul and Swat rivers. 

They are descended from Mak, the son of Kbakhai,^ hy a hamsdyah shepherd who married Mak’s 
daughter Gug^ whence the name. They are divided into two great sections, Hotak and Z£rak. 
Macgregor says tiiat other Path4ns do not reco^iise them as of pure Pathan blood. 

The MuhanunadZeUS hold Hashtnaghar, a strip of territory some 13 miles broad running down 
the left hank of the Swat river from our border to ITaushahra. They are descended from Muham- 
mad, one of the sons of Zamand ; and with them are settied a few descendants of his brothers, from 
one of whom, Kbeshgi, one of their prinicipal villages is named. Their clans are Prang, Charsadda, 
Bazar, Utoanzai, Turangzai, Umarzai, Sherpao, and Tangi with its two septs Barazai and Nasratzai. 

The The Yusufzai proper are divided into the Badi Khel (now extinct), Isazai, Iliaszai, 

Malizai, and Akozai. The Akozai are further divided into three clans, the Ranizai 3 w ho hold the 

* Arhah is the plural of the Arabic Eal or Lord ; a term often applied to the Beity, 

I H Mohmandzai or Mamanzai, and their ancestor, Mohmand or Maman. 

^0 Afghani calls the Eanizai a sept of the BaizaL This seems hnprohahle, as they 

descend from different wives of Ako. 
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western portion of ttie hills between Yusufzai and Swat, the Khwajazai who occupy the country 
betu-een the Swat and Panjkora rirers, and the Baizai, The last originaJiy held the Lnndkhwar valley 
in the centre of the northernmost portion of the Peshawar district, and all the eastern hill country 
between that and the Swat river. Tlie hills they still hold ,* but the Khatak have,^ as already recounted 
fP. 214] in section 406, obtained all the western portion of the valley, while the TJtman Khel Karlanri, whom the 
Baizai called in as allies in a feud with their neighbours and kinsmen the Banfzai, have obtained 
its north-east corner, and the Baizai now hold only a small tract to the south of these last. They 
are divided into six septs, Ahha Ehel, Aziz Khel, Babozai, Matorezai, Musa Khel, and Zangi Khel. 
The last lies south of the Ham range which divides Swat from Buner. The other five originally held 
the Baizai valley and the hills to the north ; but since the irruption of the Khatak and Btman Khel, 
only the first three hold land in our territory. 

The Mandanr hold the remainder of the Peshawar district. They are divided into main clans 
as follows : — 


fUsmanzai 


Mandanr 


Utm^nzai 

Saddozai. 


Bazar 


r Kamalzai 
(.Amazai 


r Alfzai. 
...4 Kanazai. 
CAkdzai. 


fManezai. 

Malakzai. 

- Ako Khel. 
Khidrzai. 
^Mamuzai. 


( Mishranzai. 
* ) Kishranzai. 
C Baulatzai. 
(Ismaflzai 


The Saddozai are by origin a branch of the Btmanzai by a second wife of TJtman, but they are 
practically separated from them. The TJsmanzai occupy all the northern and western port’ons of 
the Mandanr tract, the Kamalzai lying to the west immediately south of the Lundkhwar valley and 
stretching as far down as the border of the Bulaq Khatak, while the Amazai lie to the east and 
south-ea^ of the same valley. Of the septs, the Kishranzai, who hold Hoti and Mardan, and the 
Baulatzai lie to the north, and the Mishranzai and the Ismdflzai to the south of the respective tracts. 
South of the Amazai and between them and the Khatak territory come the Bazar ; while the 
TJtmanzai and Saddozai hold the extreme east of the district on the right hank of the Indus, the 
Saddozai lying to the west and the TJtmanzai to the east. These latter also hold a small area in the 
south of the independent G-addn valley, and early in the ISth century were called across the Indus 
by the Gujars of Hazara as afiies against the Tarfn Afghans, and appropriated the Gandgarh tract 
from Torhela to the southern border of Haz4ra. In this tract all three of their main septs are 
represented, the Tarkheli section of the Alfzai holding the southern half of the tract, and stretching 
across the border into Attak. The Khudu Khel, a Saddozai sept, occupy the valleys between 
Chamlah and the Gadun country. The valley of Chamlah on the Peshawar border and north of the 
Gaddn country is occupied by a mixture of Mandanr clans, in which the Amazai, whose Ism^fizai 
sept hold the Mahahan country, largely preponderate. The Mandanr, living almo^ whoEy within 
our territory and long subject to the rulers of Peshawar, are perhaps more civilised and less im- 
patient of control than any other Pathan tribe. 

411. The Pathan tribes of the Peshawar border. The Afridi.—Dr. BeEew says that the 
Afridi, whom he identifies with the Aparytse of Herodotus, originaEy held the whole of the Safed 
Koh system between the Kabul and the Kurram river, from the Indus to the headwaters of the 
Kurram and the Pewar ridge. But since the great Scythic invasions of the 5th and succeeding 
centuries, they have been successively encroached upon by tribes of very diverse origin ; first by the 
Orakzai and Bangash to the south, and later by the Waziri and Tori to the south-west, the 
Khatak to the east, and the Ghilzai, Khugiani and Shinwari to the west. They now hold only the 
central fastnesses of the eastern extremity of the Safed Koh ; namely, the Khaibar mountains, the 
vaEey of the Bara and the range south of that valley which separates KoMt from Peshawar, and 
the northern parts of Tirah, which they recovered from the Orakzai in the time of Jahangir. The 
Pathan historians trace their descent from Burhan, son of Kakai, grandson of Karlanri, by his son 
Usman sumamed Afridi, and say that in the 7th century the Khaibar tract was held by Bajpdts of 
the Bhatti tribe and Yadubansi stock, subjects of the Baja of Lahore, who were constantly harassed 
by the Afghans of Ghor and the Sulemans ; and that about the end of the century the Afridi, then 
in alliance with the Gakkhars, obtained from the Lahore Government all the hiE country west of the 
Indus and south of the Kabul river on condition of guarding the frontier against invasion.^ The 
Afridi are divided into five clans, of which the Ula Khel and in it the Zakba Khel sept is the 


^ Some say that the Khatak, as wdl as the TJtman KheL were caEed in as alEea against the 
Bamimi. 
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larjyesi while the Slita Kbol are no longer to be found in Afghanistan and the Miri Khel have been 
am^gamateil with the ]tfalikdin and Aka IChel. Some of the principal dlvidons are shown 
below • 


1 . 

2 . 

3. 


5 , 


Mita Khel. 

Hi'ri Khel. 



' Bassi Khel. 
j Madda Khel. 
j Sultan Khel. 

.. Mfro Khel. 

Piroz Khel 

Aha Khel 

i 


( 

^HaimanaKhel 

1 Mir Ahmad Khel 

UlaKliel (Khaibar- 
Afridi). ( 

1 

^Zahha Khel, 
r Hasan Khel. 


Aiam Khel 

\ Jawaki. 
iGalH. 

Asian Khel. 



f Kulci Khel, 
t Kamar Khel, 

C Mcilihdin Khel, 
X Qaonhar Khel. 


But for practical purposes they are dividel at present into eight clans, ria,, Kiiki Khel, ilalik- 
dih Khel, Qamhar l^el, Kamar Khel, Zakha Khel, Aka Khel, Sepah and Adam Khel, whose 
names are printed in itahes in the above table. 

Tlic Adam Khel, who include the Hasan Khel and Jawaki septs so well known on our border, 
occupy the range between Kobat and Peshawar, from Akor west of the Kohat pass to the Khatak 
boundary. Ihe Hasan Khel hold the land along the southern border of the Peshawar and the 
north-eastern border of the Kohat cPstrict. Kext to them come the Aka Khel who hold the low- 
range of hOls from Akor to the Bara river, the Bassi Khel sept lying nearest to British temtor^\ 
These two clans occupy the soutli-eastern corner of the Afrldi country , and lead a more settled life 
than their kinsmen, being largely engaged in the carriage of wood and salt between Independent 
Territory and British India. Tlie other tribes are in some degree migratory, wintering in the lower 
hills and valleys, while in the hot weather they retire to the cool recesses of the upper mountains. 
But their general distribution is as follows : Korth of the Bara river is the Kajdri plain, 
which forms the winter quarters of the SlalikiKn Khel, Qamhar Khel, Sep^h, and Kamar 
Khftk Ihe Qamhar Khel pass the summer in Tfrah, The Sepah’s summer quarters are in the Bara 
valley ; while the Kamar Khel spend the hot months in the spurs of the Safed Koh between Mai^n 
and Bira, and are better cultivators and graziers and less habitual robbers than their kinsmen. The 
Zakha Khel are the most wUd and lawless of the Afndi clans. Their upper settlements are in the 
Maidin and Bara disfeiets, and their winter quarter lie in the Bazar valley north of Landi Kotal, 
and in the Khaibar from Ali Hasjid to Landi Kotal. Their childi*en are christened by being passed 
backwards and forwards through a hole made in a wall after the fashion of a burglar, while the parents 
repeat a thief ; ho a thief, ” an exhortation which they comply with scrupulously when they arrive 
at years of discretion. They are notoriou’- as liars and thieves, even among the lying and thieving 
Afridi. The Kuki Khel hold the eastern mouth of ihe Khaibar, and the pass itself as far as Ali 
Masjid, In summer they retire to the glen of Bajgal, north of AEaidan, in the Safed Koh. They 
trade in firewood, and offend rather by harbouring criminals than by overt acts of aggression. The 
Afridi is the most barbarous of aU the tribes of our border, AU the Karlanri, with the single 
exception of the Khatak, are wild and uncontroUahle ; but most of all the Afridi. Euthless 
cowardly robbery and coldblooded treacherous murder are to an Afridi the salt of life. Brought up 
" from earliest chfidhood amid scenes of appalling treachery and merciless revenge, nothing has yet 
** changed him : as he lives, a shameless cruel savage, so he dies. Yet he is reputed brave, and 
♦*lhat % men who have seen him fighting ; and he is on the whole the finest of the Pathan races of 
“ our border. His physique is exceprionally fine, and he U really braver, more open and more 
** tr^herous than other Path&ns. This much is certain, that he has the power of prejudicing 
“ Englishmen in his favour ; and few are brought into contact with him who do not at least begin 
witn enthusiastic admiraiaon for his manliness.^' ^ He is tall, spare, wiry, and athletic j hardy 
and aerive, but impatient of heat. His women are notoriously unchaste. His is only nominally 
a Husalman, being wholly ignorant and intensely superstitious. The Zakha Khel removed the 
odium under which they suffered of possessing no shnne at w'hich to worship, by inducing a 
sainted man of the Kaka Khel to come and settle among them, and then murdering him in order 
to bury his corpse and thus acquire a holy place of their own. 'iiie Afridi are intensely demo- 
cratic, the nominal Chiefs having but little power. 

lie MnllagoH.— Korth of the Afridi come the Iffullagori, a small and inoffensive tribe who 
are associated with the hill Hohmand, but whose Pathan origin is doubtful. They hold 
the Taifarah country north of the Khaibar range. They are noted thieves, but confine them- 
selves to petty offences. 


[P. 215] 
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The Shinwari arc the only hranch of the descendants of Kansi, third son of Karshahun,^ 
who still retain a corporate existence as a tribe. They lie west of the Mnllagori, liold the hills 
to the north of the western end of the Kbaibar pass, and thence stretch along the northein slopes 
of the Safed Koh up to the Khugiani territory. They are divided into four great clans, Sangu 
Khel, All Sher Khel, Sepah, and Slandozai. The Khaibar Shinwari belong to the All Sher Kliol, 
and live in the Lo£rgi valley at Land! Kotah Their principal septs are Piro Khel, IMfr Dad 
Khel, Kliuga Khel, Shekh Mai Khel, and Suleman Khel. They are largely engaged in the 
carrying trade beween Peshawar and Kabul ; and are stalwart, hardworking and inoffensive, though 
much addicted to petty thieving. They probably came up to this part of the couiiti’y with the 
Ghoria Khel (see section 409). 

The Bar Mohmand.— -The history of the hill or Bar Alohmand has been related in section 
409, They hold the hills to the west of the Doaba betu'een the Kabul river and Bajaur and the 
Utman Khel country, the southern portion of Kunar, and some of the northern hills of the 
Khaibar, They have also spread across our border along the Kabnl river, between the two branches 
of which the HaKmzai clan hold a small area Ijing between the Daudzai and the Giigi4ni. Their 
principal sections are Baizai, Khwaezai, l>awezai, Utmanzai, Kukozai, and Tarakzai, the last of 
which is divided into Halfmzai, Isa Khel, Bnrh4n Khel, and Tarakzai proper. The Halimzai and 
the Tarakzai proper hold land on our border, the others living further we^t. The Kh4n of 
Lalpura, Chief of the Mohmand, who belongs to the Tarakzai clan, probably enjoys more real 
power than any other tribal Chief among the Pathans of our immediate border. The Mohmand 
is almost as great a savage as the Afridi, while his venality is even greater. You have only 
got to put a rupee in your eye, and you may look at any Mohmand, man or woman. ” They for- 
merly gave much trouble on our border. 

The Utman Khel.—The history of the Utman Khel has already been ketchedin sections 
408-9. They occupy both hank^ of the Swat river beyond our border as far up as Arang 
Barang, and have, as stated iu section 41 o, obtained a portion of the Baizai valley of Lundli-hwar. 
The two chief clans are Umar Khel and Asfl Khel, the former of which hold the hills on the 
Peshdwar frontier, while the latter who live on the Swat river are the more powerful. *' They 

are described as tall, stout, and fair, often going naked to the 
wai' t. The women labour like the men, and everything shows 
the absence of civilization. They are a sober people, with 
none of the vices of the Yusuf zai. They give us but little 

trouble. 

The Yusufzai proper.— The bi4ory of the Ydsufzai has 
already been related in sections 40S-9, Their main divisions 
are sliown in the margin. The holdings of the Akozai clans 
have already been described in section 410. The Isazai hold the 
north-east slopes of Mahaban, and tbe mountainous country on 
both sides of the Indus in Hazara and the Gadun valley. The 
Malfzai hold eastern and the Iliaszai western Buner. The Ranizai 
and Baizai septs of the Akozai hold all the hills beyond the 
northern border of i usufzai, the former to the west and the 
latter to the east. Beyond them in Buner lie the Salarzai sept 
of the Iliaszai, and again between them and the Chamlah valley 
are the Kurazai of the Malfzai clan, which includes the Abazai section. The Yiisulzai are incredibly 
superstitious, proud, avaricious, turbuleut, merciless, and revengeful. But they are of a lively, 
merry, sociable disposition, fond of music and poetry, and very jealous of the honour of their 
women. Their tribal constitution is distinctly democratic. 

The Jadun COQBtp^. — South of the Yusufzai territory come Chamlah andtheKhudu Khel 
territory already noticed. The southern jiarts of the conntr} between Peshawar and Hazara 
constitute the Jadun or Gadiin couatry. The holdings of other tribes in thi^ valley have already 
been noticed. The Jadun themselves occupy all the eastern portions of the valley and the 
southern slopes of Mahaban down to the Indus, as well a eon^^iderable area in Hazara. They 
are described in section 417. 

M2, The Fathan Tribes of Hazara. The Hazara mountains on this 
side of the Indus were from a very early date inhabited by a mixed population 
of Indian origin^ the Gabkhars occupying the portion to the south and having 
authority over the Rajputs of the eastern hills, while a Gujar population held 
most of the northern and central parts of the district. In 1399 A.D. a 
family of Earlagh Turks came into India with Taimur, settled in the Pabhli 

^ Dr, Bellews s&ji they came from Persia in the time of N4dir Shah, and settled among the 
Pathins. 

* Maegregoris Gfasefteert tooe Utman Khel. 


BadfKhel .. 

(atmost extinct). 


( Hasanzai. 

XsazI 

Madakhel. 

L Akazai. 

HiAszai. 

r Daulatzai. 

Malfzai 

,, < Chagharzai. 
CKurazai. 


r E4nfzai. 

Akozai 

..J Khw4jazai. 

C Baizai. 
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plain in the north and centre of the district^ and established their rule over 
the whole of the district, then known as the kingdom of Pakhli. ' I have 
already related how, about the middle of the 16th centmy, the Dilazak were 
driven out of Peshawar across the Indus, and were presently followed by the 
representatives of the old Gandhmi, the present inhabitants of Swat and Buner 
and the mountains north and east of Peshawar. As the Afghfcs who had 
possessed themselves of the trans-Indus tract opposite the Hazara District 
increased in iiiin:bei*s and extended their rule, successive bands of the old 
inhabitants crossed the river and settled in Hazara. About the end of the 
17th century^ a Saiyad named Jalal Baba, ancestor of the famous Saiyads of 
K%an, caiW with a heterogeneous following from Swat, drove out the 
Kail%h, and appropriated the northern half of the district, including the 
valley of Kangar. About the same time the Tanaoli crossed the river and 
occupied the hill country between Abbottab^d and the river, now known by 
their name as Tanawal ; while the Jaduncame over from their original seat 
between Peshawar and Hazm’a and possessed themselves of the tract south of 
AbbottabM, the Tarin drove out or subjected the Gujar families of the Hazara 
plain, and the Utmanzai, called across the Indus by the Gtijars as allies, 
appropriated the Gaudgarh tract along the hank of the river from Torbela to 
the boundary of the district. During the first &0 years of the 19th century 
the DmTani lost their hold on the district, something like anarchy prevailed, 
and the distribution of tribes gradually assumed its present form. This may 
be broadly described as follows. Afghans hold the country between the 
Gandgarh range and the Indus, and the plains for some little distance south- 
east of the junction of the Siran and Dor. Tribes of Indian origin hold the 
whole south and south-east of the district and the eastern hills as high up as 
Garhi Habibullah opposite MuzaffarftM, the Gakkhars holding the south 
of the tract along both banks of the Haro river, while above them the 
Dhunds, Karr^ls, and Sarraras occupy the hiUs in the south-eastern corner of 
the district, and the adjoining Haripur plains are held by a mixed population 
of Aw^ns and Gujars. The remainder of the district, that is the northern 
and central portion, is held by tribes which, whatever their origin, have by 
long association become assimilated with the Pathans in language and 
customs, the Jadun holding the Dor valley from Bagra upwards to Mangal, 
the Tanaoli holding the Tanawal tract in the west centre of the district be- 
tween Abbottabad and the Indus, much of which belongs to the semi- 
independent Nawab of Amb, while the Swatis hold the whole mountain 
<^untry north of Mansahra and Garhi Habibullah, 

alr^y fully d^cribed in tbe discussion of the Peshawar tribes, 
is one of the princip^ Utmanzai clans in Hazara, and occupies the Gandgarh 
A few Taim Afghans, fir&t cousins of the Ahdali» wrested a considerahle portion of 
the Hanpur plains from tlie Gdjars early in the 18th century, and still live there, but are now 
few and unimportant. ^ The Mishwani are descended from a Saiyad father by a Kakar woman, 
and are allied to the Kakar Pathans. A small number of them came across the Indus with the 
Ltmanzai, to whom they were attached as retainers, and now occupy the north-eastern end of the 
Gandprh range, about Srfkot. With the Utmanzai came also a few Panni, a Kakar sect, who 
are still settled among them, 

413. Non-Frontier Pathans.— During the Lodi and Sur dynasties 
many Pathans migrated to Indi a, especially during the reign of Bahlol Lodi 

• Major VTwe says they were a clan of the Hazara Tdrts. But the Tdrks who gave their 
name to the district are supposed to have come with Changiz Khan and not with Taimur. Per- 
aaps^t^y were the same men, and have confused the two invaders in their traditions, 
e Her ^ approximately by Major Wace. It shotdd perhaps be put a century 
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and Sher Sh^h Sur, These naturally belonged to the Ghilzai section from 
which those kings sprang. But large numbers of Pathans also accompanied 
the armies of Mahmud Ghaznavi, Shahab-ul-din^ and Babar^ and many of 
them obtained grants of land in the Panjab plains and founded Pathan 
colonies which still exist. Many more Pathans have been driven out of 
Afghanistan by internal feuds or by famine, and have taken refuge in the 
plains east of the Indus. The tribes most commonly to be found in 
Hindustan are the Yusuf zai including the Mandanr, the Lodi, Kakar, 
Saiwani, Orakzai, the Karlanri tifbes and the Zamand Pathans. Of these 
the most widely distributed are the Yusufzai of whom a body of 1,200 
accompanied Babar in his final invasion of India, and settled in the plains of 
Hindustan and the Pan jab. But* as a rule the Pathans who have settled 
away from the frontier have lost all memory of their tribal divisions, and 
indeed almost all their national characteristics. 

The descendants of Zamand very early migrated in large numbers to 
Multan, to which Province they furnished rulers till the time of Aurangzeb ; 
when a number of the Abdali tribe under the leadership of Shah Husen were 
driven from Kandahar by tribal fends, took refuge in Mnltan, and being 
early supplemented by other of their kinsmen who were expelled by Mir 
Wais, the great Ghilzai Chief, conquered Multan and founded the tribe well 
known in the Panjab as MulMni Pathans. Nawab Muzaffar Khdn of Multan 
was fourth in descent from Shah Hnsen. When the Zamand section was 
broken up, the Khweshgi clan migrated to the Ghorband defile, and a large 
number marched thence with Babar and found great favour at his hands and 
those of Hnm^yun. One section of them settled at Kasur, and are now 
known as Kasuria Pathans. The Pathans of Guriani and Gohdna in Rohtak 
Kdkar. They are said to have settled in the time of Ibrahim Lodi. Those 
of Jhajjar in the same district are said to be Yusufzai. In the time of Bahlol 
Lodi, Sarhind was ruled by members of the PrSngi tribe from which he 
sprang, and many of this tribe are still to be found in Ludhianah, Rupar, 
and the north of Amb^la. The reigning family of Maler Kotla belong to 
the Sarip^l clan of the Sarwdni Afghans, who, as already related, were driven 
out of Mghanistan by the Mian Khel and Bakhtiar in the time of Hum^yun, 
Jahangir, for what reason I do not know, deported the Mita Khel sept of the 
Afndi to Hindustan ; and some of the Afghans of Pampat and Ludhianah 
are said to be descended from this stock. 

RACES ALLIED TO THE PATHAN. 

414. The Tanaoli (Caste No. 54). — The Tanaoli are said to claim 
descent from Amir Khan, a Barlas Mughal, whose two sons Hind Khan and 
Pal Khan crossed the Indus some four centuries ago and settled in Tanawal 
of Hazfc, ; and they say that they are named after some other place of the 
same name in Afghanistan. But there can be little doubt that they are of 
Aryan and probably of Indian stock. We first find them in the trans-Indus 
basin of the Mahdban, from which they were driven across the Indus by the 
Yusufzai some two centuries ago. They now occupy Tandwal or the ex- 
tensive hill country between the river and the Urash plains. They are 
divided into two great tribes, the Hindwal and Pallil, of which the latter 
occupy the northern portion of Tanawal, and their territory forms ^^jdgir of 
the semi-independent Chief of Amb. Of the 40,000 Hazara Tanaolis, 8,737 
have returned themselves as Pallal, 1,964 as DafrS.1, a sept of the Pall^l, and 
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only 1,076 as Hindwjil. It is probable that clans were not recorded in the 
Amb territory where the Hiiidwal, and indeed the great mass of the Tan^oiis 
dwell. They are an industrious and peaeefnl race of cultivators ;^biit their 
bad faith has given rise to the saving — landtoali he-qaiili^ the TanMi^s word 
is naught. ■’*’ 

415, The Dilazak and Tajik (Caste No. 145). — Acting upon the advice of an 
educated Extra Assistant Comiiiissioner, a native of Peshawar, I unfortunately 
took the figures for Tajik and Dilazak together under the head Tajik. In reality 
they are distinct. Of the :2,043 persons entered in my tables as T^jik, 1,619 
are really Dilazak, and so returned themselves. Besides these there are 1,546 
Dilazak Vho Lave returned themselves as Pathans, of whom 825 are in Rawal- 
pindi and 696 in Hazaiu. The origin and early history of the Dilazak have 
already been noticed in sections 40S and 409. They were the inhabitants of 
the Peshawar valley before the Path^n invasion, and are apparently of Scythic 
origin and came into the Panjab with the Jats and Katti in the 5th and 6 th 
centuries. They soon became powerful and important and ruled the whole 
valley as far as the Indus and the foot of the northern hills. In the first half 
of the 13th century the ytisufzai and Slohmand drove them across the Indus 
into Chaeh-Pakhli. But their efforts to regain theii* lost territories were such 
a perpetual source of disturbance, that at length Jahangir deported them 
en and distributed them over Hindustan and the Dakhan. Scattered 
families of them are still to be found along the left hank of the Indus in 
Hazara and Rawalpindi. 

The Tlijik are apparently the original inhabitants of Persia ; but now-a- 
days the word is used throughout Afghanistan to denote any Persian-speak- 
ing people who are not either Saiyad, Afghan, or Hazfe ; much as Jat or 
Hindki is used on the upper Indus to denote the speakers of Panjfi.bi or its 
dialects. They are described by Dr. Bellew as peaceable, industrious, faithful,' 
and intelligent. In the villages they cultivate, and in the towns they are 
artisans and traders ; while almost all the clerkly classes of Afghanistan are 
Tajiks. 

416. The Hazaras (Caste No. 183). — Besides the 38 Hazaras shown 
for the Peshawar district in table VIII A., 44 others have returned themselves 
as Hazara Pathans, of whom 39 are in Kohat. But this certainly does not 
represent the whole number of Hazaras who were in the Panjab at the 
time of the Census, and it is probable that most of them have returned 
themselves as PathSns simply, without specifying any tribe. The Hazaras 
of K^hul have already been noticed in section 396. They hold the Parapo- 
migus of the ancients, extending from K&ul and Ghazni to HirSt, and from 
E^dahSr to Balkh. They are almost certainly Mongol Tartars, and were 
settled in their present abodes by Changiz Kh£n. They have now almost 
wholly lost their Mongol speech, but retain the physical and physiognomic 
characters of the race, and are as pure Mongols as when they settled 600 
^ years ^0 with their families, their flocks, and their worldly possessions.’’^ 
They intermarry only among themselves, and in the interior of their territory 
arc almost wholly independent. They are described at length by Dr. Bellew 
in Copter XIII of his Sdces of Af gAdMstdn, General Cunningham ^ys 
ftat in Bibar^s time the Rarluki (? Karl^hi) Hazaras held the country on 
botti banks of the . SohSn in Rawalpindi 5 and he refers to them the well- 
known coins of Sri Hasan Karluki of the bull and horseman type, which he 

to the beginning of the 13th century. But the descendants of these 
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people are apparently returned as Turis and not as Haz&as, and they will, 
be discussed later on under the former head. Their history in the Hazara 
distiict has been sketched in section 41^. Dr. Bellew describes the Hazdras 
as a — 

very simple-minded people, and very mncli in the hands of their priests. They are for the 
“ mo&t part entirely illiterate, are governed by tribal and clan chiefs whose authority over their 
** people is absolute, and they are generally very poor and hardy. Many thousands of them come 
down to the Panjab every cold season in search of labour either on the roads, or as well-sinkers, 
wall-builders, &e. In their own country they have the reputation of being a brave and hardy 
** race, and amongst the Afghans they are coneidered a faithful, industrious and intelligent people 
“ as servants. Many thousands of them find employment at Kabul and Ghazni and. KandaMr 
during the winter months as labourers — in the two former cities mainly in removing the snow from 
the house-tops and streets. In consectuence of their being heretics, the Sunni Afghans hold them 
in slavery, andin most of the larger towns the servant-maids are purchased slaves of this people.'^ 

They are all Shiabs. 

417. Tfie ladun* — The Jadun or Gadun, as they are called indiffer^ 
ently/ have retui’ned themselves as Pathans to the number of 17,256, of 
whom 16,962 are in Hazara and 279 in Rawalpindi. They claim descent 
from Sarhang, a great-grandson of Ghurghusht, two of whose sons fled, they 
say, because of a blood feud to the mountains of Chaeh and Hazara. It is 
however almost certain that the Jadun are of Indian origin ; and it has been 
suggested that in their name is preserved the name of Jadn or YMu, the 
founder of the Rajput YMubansi dynasty, many of whose descendants 
migrated from Gujarat some 1,100 years before Christ, and were afterwards 
found in the hills of K^bul and Kandahfir. They occupy all the south- 
eastern portion of the territory between the Peshawar and Haz^a borders, 
and the southern slopes of Mahaban ; and when Jahangir finally crushed the 
Dilazdb, they spread up the Dor valley as high as Abbottdbdd. Early in the 
.18th century, on the expulsion of the Karlagh Turks by Saiyad JaMI Baba 
(section 412) they appropriated the country about Dhamtaur; and about a 
hundred year’s later they took the Bagra tract from the few remaining 
Diiazak who held it, while shortly before the Sikhs took the country their 
Hassazai clan deprived the Karr^ of a portion of the Nilan valley. They are 
divided into three main elans, Salar, Mansur, and Hassazai, of which the kst 
is not represented among the trans-Indn^ Jadun and has lost all connection 

with the parent tribe, having even forgotten its old 
Pashto language. Dr. Bellew makes them a 
Gakkhar clan, but tbis appears to be incorrect. The 
true Pathdns of Haz^ call them MMtar or merce- 
naries, from the Pashto equivalent for laMan or 
one who girds his loins.’’ ^ The Jadun clans return- 
ed in our tables are shown in the margin. 

418. The Swali. — The Swatis have without exception returned them- 
selves as Pathdns. They number 28,906 souls, of whom 28,429 are in Hazara 
and 392 in Rawalpindi. The original Swatis were a race of Hindu origin who 
once ruled the whole country from the Jahlam to Jal^^bM. But as. has 
already been recorded in -sections 408-9, the Dilazak first drove them out of 
the plain country into the northern hiUs of Swat and Buner, and later on the 
Yusufzai expelled them feom those fastnesses and drove them east and west 
into Haz&a and KSfiristfo. As now existing they are probably a very mixed 
people, as the name is commonly applied to all descendants of the miscellaneous 
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Hassazai ... 6,421 

Salar ... 2,876 

Mansur ... 3,718 


^Trans-Indus they are always known as Gadtin; Cis-Indus, as eitber Gaddn or 
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following of Saiyad Jalal mentioned in section They ocenpy the whole 

of the flansahra tahsU of the Hazm-a district excepting the sonth-western 
corner which forms part of Tanawal, and extend into the hills beyond its 
western border. The Pakhli tract is their chief seat. But the population of 
his tract is very mixed, Gujars forming by far the largest element, ^ while 
Aw^ns and Saiyads are numerous. The Gujars are chiefly glaziers in the 
frontier glens of the northern mountains, the Awans lie chiefly to the south, 

’While the Saiyads of K%an are well known to fame.^ The Swatis are coward- 
ly deceptive, cruel, grasping, and lazy, and of miserable physique. Their 
bad faith is a proverb in the country ; and they are credited with even attempt- 
ino* to cheat the devil by the old device, famous in European folklore, of 
di^ding the crop above and below ground. They are all Musalmans of the 
Sunni sect. They are divided into three great elans, Ghebari, Mami^di, and 
Mitr^wi, of which the first claims Tdjik, the Mamiali Yusufzai, and the 
Mitrawi Durrani origin ; hut all three claims are almost certainly unfounded. 

At present the Mamidli and Mitrdwi, known as the sections of the Tarli or 
lower Pakhli, hold the southern and south-western portions of their tract, while 
the Ghebari, a section of the Utli or upper Pakhli, occupy ILagin and the 21S] 
north-eastern portion. The Swati are often wrongly confused with the 
Deg^n, another branch of the original Hindu inhabitants of north-eastern 
Afghanistan, now only found in Kuuar, Bajaur, Lughm^n, and Ningrah^r. 

419. The Shilmanl. — ^The Shilm^i are probably of Indian origin, 
and had their homes in Shilman on the banks of the Kurram. Prom there 
they migrated to the Tatara mountains north of the Khaibar, whence a section 
of them moved on via Peshawar to Hashtnaghar. About the end of the 16th 
century the Yusufzai drove them out into Swdt, where they found a refuge 
with SuMn Wais and presently became subjects of the advancing Yusufzai. 

A few of them are scattered through the Haz^u district, and they still hold a 
village in the Tatara range. But they are fast dying out of existence as a 
distinct people. They are often confounded with the Deg^n in the early 
Afghan histories. I am afraid that some who are not realy Shilm^ni have been 
included in our figures. The tribe is sometimes called Sulemani, a name also 
applied to Afghans proper, while there is a separate tribe ciled Sulem^n 
Khel ; and it is not impossible that there has been some confusion. The 
Shilm^ni have all returned themselves as Path^ns, and their numbers are 
1,657, of whom 969 are in Haz^, 174 in Bawalpindi, and ^00 in Behli. 

Hazira settlement genealo^cal trees were prepared for the Swatis only for the last 
fomr or five ga[ieratk®s | and this at their own request, as to have gone back fnrther would have 
eacpoeed m too poMie a mam^ tbdr miscellaneons origin. 
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PART III.— THE JAT, RAJPUT, AND ALLIED 
CASTES. 


420. General and Indroductory.— Abstract No. 71 below* shows the dis- 
tribution of Jats, Rajputs, and certain castes which I have taken with the 
latter, as the line separating them is almost impossible of definition. The 
origin and distribution of these castes is fully discussed in the following pages, 
and there is no need here to anticipate my remarks. Indeed the di^inetion 
between Jat and Rajput is in many parts of the Province so indefinite, that 
separate figures for these two castes can hardly be said to have any signifi- 
cance at all. 

The two together constitute nearly £8 per cent, of the total population of 
the PanJ^b, and include the great mass of the dominant land-owning tribes in 
the cis-Indus portion of the Province. Their political is even greater than 
their numerical importance; while they afford to the ethnologist infinite 
matter for inquiry and consideration. Their customs are in the main Hindu, 
though in the Western Plains and the Salt-range Tract the restrictions upon 
intermarriage have in many cases come to be based upon considerations of 
social standing only. But even here the marriage ceremony and other social 
customs retain the clear impress of Indian origin. 

THE JAT (CASTE No. 1). 

421. The origin of the Jat. — ^Perhaps no question connected with the 
ethnology of the PanJab peoples has been so much discussed as the origin of 
the Jat race. It is not my intention here to reproduce any of the arguments 
adduced. They will be foimd in detail in the Archaeological Survey Reports, 
VoL II, pages 51 to 61 ; in Tod'^s RajmtTidn^ Vol. I, pages 52 to 75 and 96 
to 101 (Madras Reprint, 1880) ; in Elphinstone^s Eutor^ of pages £50 to 
£53 ; and in Elliot''s Eace^ of the AT. P., Vol. I, pages 130 to 137. Suffice 
it to say that both General Cunningham and Major Tod agree in considering 
the Jats to be of Indo-Scythian stock. The former identifies them with the 
Zanthii of Strabo and the Jatii of Pliny and Ptolemy; and holds that they 
probably entered the PanJab from their home on the Oxus very shortly after 
the Meds or Hands, who also W'ere Indo-Scythians, and who moved into the 
PanJab about a century before Christ. The Jats seem to have first occupied 
the Indus valley as far down as Sindh, whither the Meds followed them about 
the beginning of the present sera. But before the earliest Mahomedan inva- 
sion the Jats had spread into the PanJab proper, where they were firmly 
established in the beginning of the 11th century. By the time of Babar the 
Jats of the Salt-range Tract had been subdued by the Gaikkhars, Aw&is, and 
Janjfias, while as early as the 7th century the Jats and Meds of Sindh were 
rul^ over by a Brahman dynasty. Major Tod classes the Jats as one of the 
great Rajput tribes, and extends his identification with the Gets© to both races ; 
but here General Cunningham differs, holding the R^Jpfits to belong to the 
original Aryan stock, and the Jats to belong to a later wave of immigrants 
from the North-west, probably of Scythian race. 
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It may be fbat tbe origmal Rajput and tbe original J at entered India at 
different periods in its history, though to my mind the term Rajput is an 
occupational rather than an ethnological expression. But if they do originally 
represent two separate waves of immigration, it is at least exceedingly pro- 
b^le, both from their almost identical physique and facial character and from 
the close communion which has always existed between them, that they belong 
to one and the same ethnic stock; while whether this be so or not, it is almost 
certain that they have been for many centuries and still are so interniingled 
and so blended" into one people that it is practically impossible to distinguish 
them as separate wholes. It is indeed more than probable that the process of 
fusion has not ended here, and that the people who thus in the main resulted 
from the blending of the Jat and the Rajput, if these two ever were distinct, 
is by no means free from foreign elements. We have seen how the Pathan 
people have assimilated Saiyads, Turks, and Mughals, and how it was sufficient 
for a Jat tribe to retain its political independence and organisation in order to 
be admitted into the Biloch nation ; we know how a character for sanctity and 
social exclusiveness combined will in a few generations make a Quresh or a 
Saiyad; and it is almost certain that the joint Jat-Rajput stock contains not 
a few tribes of aboriginal descent, though it is probably in the main Aryo- 
Scythian, if Scythian he not Aryan. The Man, Her, and Bhular Jats (section 
435) are 'known as asl or original Jats because they claim no Rajput ancestry, 
but are supposed to be descended from the hair of the aboriginal god 
Siva; the Jats of the south-eastern districts divide themselves into two 
sections, Bhivgotri or of the family of Siva, and Kasobgotri who claim connec- 
tion with the Rajputs ; and the names of the ancestor Bar of the Shivgotris 
and of his son Barbara are the very words which the ancient Brd-hmans give 
us as the marks of the barbarian aborigines. Many of tbe Jat tribes of the 
Panjdb have customs which apparently point to non-Aryan origin, and a rich 
and almost vii^in field for investigation is here open to the ethnologist, 

4^. Are the Jats and Rajputs dislinct? — But whether Jats and Rajputs 
were or were not originally distinct, and whatever aboriginal elements may 
have been affiliated to their society, I think that the two now form a common 
stock, the distinction between Jat and Rajput being social rather than ethnic. 
I believe that those families of that common stock whom the tide of fortune 
has raised to political importance have become Rajputs almost by mere virtue 
of their rise ; and that their descendants have retained the title and its priv- 
il^es on tibe condition, strictly enforced, of observing the rules by which the 
h%her aape distinguished from the lower castes in the Hindu scale of prece- 
dent ; of preserving their purity of blood by refusing to marry with families 
of inferior social riak, of rigidly abstaining from widow marriage, and of 
r^mning from d^rading oecup^ions. Those who transgressed these rules 
have fallen from their high pdrition and ceased to be l^jptits ; while such 
families attaining a dominant position in their territory, began to affect 
social exclusiveness and to observe the rules, have become not only R^jas, but 
also jputs or sons of R£jas/^ For the last seven centuries the process of 
elevation at least has been almost at a stand-still. Under the Dehli Emperors 
king-making was practically impossible. Under the. Sikhs the Rdjptit was 
overshadowed b]r the Jat, who resented his assumption of superiority and his 
refusal to join him on equal terms in the ranks of the Khalsa, deliberately per- 
secuted Mm wherever and whenever he had the power, and preferred his title 
of Jat Sikh to that of the proudest Rajput. On the frontier the dominance of 
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PatMns and Biloches and the general pevalenee of Maiomedan feelings and 
ideas placed recent Indian origin at a djsconnt, and led the leading families 
who belonged to neither of these two races to claim connection, not with the 
Kshatriyas of the Sanskrit classics, but with the Mughal conquerors of India 
or the Qureshi cousins of the Prophet; insomuch that even admittedly Rajput 
tribes of famous ancestry, such as the Khokhar, have begun to follow the 
example. _ But in the hiUs, where Rajput dynasties with genealogies perhaps 
more ancient and unbroken than can be shown by any other royal families in 
. 221] the world retained their independence till yesterday, and where many of them 
still enjoy as great social authority as ever, the twin processes of degradation 
from and elevation to Rdjpdt rank are still to be seen in operation. The Raja 
is there the fountain not only of honour but also of caste, which is the ga-rrift 
thing in India. Mr. Lyall writes : — 

Till lately the limits o£ caste do not seem to have been so immutably fixed in the hills as in 
** the plains. The Baja was the fountain of honour, and could do much as he liked. I have h^d 
** old men quote instances within their memory in which a Baja promoted a Girth to be a Bathi, 
**and a Thakar to be a Bajpnt, for service done or money given ; and at the present day the power 
of admitting back into caste fellowship persons pnt under a ban for some grave act of defilement, 
" is a source of income to the Jagirdar Bajas. 

I believe that Mr, Campbell, the present Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal, has asserted that 
there is no such thii^ as a distinct Bajput stock j that in former times before caste distinctions 
^‘had become crystallized, any tribe or family whose ancestor or head rose to royal rank became 
** in time Bajput. This is certainly the conclusion to which many facts point with regard to the 
“ Bajputs of these hills. Two of the old royal and now essentially Bajput families of this district, 
** tiz.f Kotlehr and Bangahal, are said to be Brahmin by original stock. Mr. Barnes says that in 
** Kangra the son of a Bajput by a low-caste woman takes place as a Bathi : in Seoraj and other 
** places in the interior of the hills I have met families calling themselves Bajputs, and growing 
« into general acceptance as Bajputs, in their own country at least, whose only claim to the title 
"was that their father or grandfather was the offspring of a Kanetni by a foreign Brahmin. On 
" the border line in the Himalayas, between Thibet and India proper, any one can observe caste 
" growing before his eyes 5 the noble is chan^ng into a Bajput, the priest into a Brahmin, the 
" peasant into a Jat, and so on down to the bottom of the scale. The same process was, I believe, 
“more or less in force in Kangra proper down to a period not very remote from to-day.” 

4‘23* The reverse process of degradation from Rajput to lower rank 
is too comnion to require proof of its existence, which will be found if needed, 
together with further instances of elevation, in the section which treats of the 
Eljputs and kindred castes. In the eastern districts, where Brahminism is 
stronger than in any other part of the Panjab and Dehli too near to allow of 
families rising to political independence, it is probable that no elevation to the 
rank of Rajput has taken place within recent times. But many Rajput 
families have ceased to be Rajputs. Setting aside the general tradition of the 
Panjab Jats to the effect that their ancestors were Rajputs who married Jats 
or began to practise widow-marriage, we have the Gaurwa Rajputs of Gur- 
g^on and Dehli, who have indeed retained the title of Rajput because the 
caste feeling is too strong in those parts and the change in their customs too 
recent for it yet to have died out, but who have, for all purposes of equality, 
communion, or intermarriage, ceased to be Rajputs since they took to the 
practice of iaretba ; we have the Sahnsars of Hushyarpnr who were Rajputs 
within the last two or three generations, but have ceas& to be so because they 
grow vegetables like the ArSin ; in Karnal we have Rdjputs who within 
the living generation have ceased to be E^ljputs and become Shekhs, 
because poverty and loss of land forced them to weaving as an occu- 
pation ; while the Dehli Chauhan, within the shadow of the ciiy where their 
anoestom once ruled and led the Indian armies in their last struggle with the 
Mu^dmSn invaders, have lost their caste by yielding to the temptati<ms of 
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iarem- In the Sikh tract, as I have said, the Jat is content to be a Jat, and 
has never since the rise of Sikh power wished to be^any thing else. In the 
Western Plains the freedom of marriage allowed by Islam has superseded caste 
restrictions, and social rank is measured by the tribe rather than by the larger 
unit of caste. But even there, families who were a few generations ago^reputed 
Jats have now risen by social exclusiveness to be recognised as Rajputs, and 
families who were lately known as Rajputs have sunk till they are now classed 
with Jats ; while the great ruling tribes, the Sial, the Gondal, the Tiw^na are 
commonly spoken of as Rajputs, and their smaller brethren as Jats. ^ The same 
tribe even is Rdjput in one district and Jat in another, ^cording to its position 
among the local tribes. In the Salt-range Tract the dominant tribes, the Janjua, 
llanhas and the like, axe Rajputs when they are not Mughals or Arabs ; while 
all agricultural tribes of Indian origin who cannot establish their title to Rajput 
rank are Jats. Pinally, on the frontier the Pathan and Biloch have oversha- 
dowed Jat and Rajput alike ; and Bhatti, Punwar, Tunwar, all the proudest 
tribes of Rajputana are included in the name and have sunk to the level of 
Jat, for there can be no R&jputs where there are no Rajas or traditions of 
R^jas. I know that the views herein set forth will be held heretical and 
profane by many, and that they ought to be supported by a greater wealth of 
instance than I have produced in the following pages. But I have no time to 
marshal my facts j I have indeed no time to record more than a smaR propor- 
tion of them I and all I can now attempt is to state the conclusion to which 
my enquiries have led me, and to hope to deal with the subject in more detail 
on some future occasion. 

4f24!. The position o£ the Jat in the Punjab* — The Jat is in every respect 
the most important of the PanjS^b peoples. In point of numbers he sur- 
passes the Rajput who comes next to him in the proportion of nearly three to 
one ; while the two together constitute 27 per cent, of the whole population of 
the Province. Politically he ruled the Panjab tiU the Kh^lsa yielded to our 
arms. EthnologicaUy he is the peculiar and most prominent product of the 
plains of the five rivers. And from an oeconomical and administrative point of 
view he is the husbandman, the peasant, the revenue-payer par excellence of 
the Province. His manners do not bear the impress of generations of wild 
freedom which marks the races of our frontier mountains. But he is more 
honest, more industrious, more sturdy, and no less manly than they. Sturdy 
independence indeed and patient vigorous labour are his strongest characteris- 
tics. The Jat is of all PanjSb races the most impatient of tribal or communal 
and the one which asserts the freedom of the individual most strongly. 
In irajis where^ as in Rohtak, the Jat tribes have the field to themselves, and 
are compelled, in default of rival castes as enemies, to fall back upon each 
Other for somebody to quarrel with, the tribal ties are strong. But as a rule a 
Jat is a man who does what seems right in his own eyes and sometimes what 
seems wrong also, md will not be ^d nay by any man, 1 do not mean 
however that he is turbulent : as a rule he is very far from being so. He is 
independent and he is self-willed ; but he is reasonable, peaceably inclined if 
left alone, and not difScult to manage. He is usually content to cultivate his 
fields and pay his revenue in peace and quietness if people will let him do so j 
though when he does go wrong he takes to anything from, gambling to 
« murder, with perhaps a preference for stealing other people^s wives and cattle.’’^ 
As usual the proverbial wisdom of the villages describes hiTn very fairly, 
though perhaps somewhat too severely : The soil, fodder, clothes, hemp. 
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gra«s fibre, and silk, these six are best beaten ; and the seventh is the Jat/" 
A Jat, a Bhat, a caterpillar, and a widow woman; these fom* are lest 
2] ^-hTingiy. If they eat their fill they do harm The Jat, like a wound, is Letter 
when bound.” In agriculture the J at is pre-eminent. The market-gardening 
castes, the Arain, the Mali, the Saini, are perhaps more skilful cultivators on 
a small scale ; but they cannot rival the Jat as landowners and yeoman cul- 
tivators. The Jat calls himself zmiinddr or husbandman ” as often as Jat, 
and his women and children alike work with him in the fields : The Jat^s 

baby has a plough handle for a plaything.” ^^The Jat stood on his corn 
heap and said to the king^s elephant-drivers — ' Will you sell those little 
* donkeys V ” Socially, the Jat occupies a position which is sharped by the Ror, 
the Gujar, and the Ahir, all fom* eating and smoking together. "He is of 
course far below the Rajput, from the simple fact that he practises widow- 
marriage. The Jat father is made to say, in the rhyming proverbs of the 
country side — Come my daughter and be married ; if this husband dies there 
are plenty more.” But among the widow-marrying castes he stands first. 
The Banya with his sacred thread, his strict Hinduism, and his twice-bom 
standing, looks down on the Jat as a Sudra. But the Jat looks down upon 
the Banya as a cowardly spmtless money-grubber, and society in general 
agrees with the Jat. The Khatri, who is far superior to the Banya in 
manliness and vigour, probably takes precedence of the Jat. But among the 
mees or tribes of pm’ely Hindu origin, I think that the Jat stands next after 
the Brahman, the Rajput, and the Rhatri. 

There are, however, Jats and Jats. I shall briefly describe each class in 
the remarks prefixed to the various sections under which I discuss the Jat 
tribes ; and I shall here do nothing more than briefly indicate the broad 
distinctions. The Jat of the Sikh tracts is of course the typical Jat of the 
Panjab, and he it is whom I have described above. The Jat of the south- 
eastern districts differs little from him save in religion ; though on the Bikdner 
border the puny Bagri J at, immigrant from his rainless prairies where he has 
been held in bondage for centuries, and ignorant of cultivation save in its 
rudest form, contrasts strongly with the stalwart and independent husbandman 
of the M^wa. On the Lower Indus the word Jat is applied generically to a 
congeries of tribes, Jats proper, Rajputs, lower castes, and mongrels, who have 
no points in common save their Mahomedan religion, their agricultural occu- 
pation, and their subordinate position. In the great western grazing grounds 
it is, as I have said, impossible to draw any sure line between Jat and Rajput, 
the latter term being commonly applied to those tribes who have attained 
political supremacy, while the people w hom they have subdued or driven by 
dispossession of their territoiy to live a semi-nomad life in the central steppes 
are more often classed as Jats ; and the state of things in the Salt-range 
Tract is very similar. Indeed the word Jat is the Panjabi term for a 
grazier or herdsman ; though ilr. O^Brien says that in Jatki, Jat the cultiva- 
tor is spelt with a hard, and Jat the herdsman or camel grazier with a soft t 
Thus the word Jat in Rohtafc or Amritsar means a great deal ; in Muzaffiar- 
garh or Bannu it means nothing at all, or rather perhaps it means a great deal 
more than any single word can afford to mean if it is to be of any practical 
use ; and the two classes respectively indicated by the term in these two parts 
of the Province must not be too readily confounded. 

425. The nature and meaning of the figures.— Such being the state of things, it may he 
imf^ned that onr figures do not always convey any very definite meaning. The 160,000 of 
DeaSh 0h&2i Khan include 5,000 Malis, 2,000 Julahas, 3,000 Tarkhans, 4,500 Kutoas, 4,400 
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Mallabs, 7,500 ilochis, 2,700 Machbis, and so forth. In no other district does this confusion 
prevail to anything like so great an extent ; but it does prevail in a smaller degree throughout 
the south-w^tem districts • and till the detailed clan tables are complete it will be impossible to 
separate th^ incongruous items, or to find out with exactness what our fignres do and what they 
do not include. The confusion is not wholly dne to the entries in the schedules. On the Lower 
Indus and Gliandb the entries in the caste column were nnmhered by thousands, tribe being there 
the recognized unit rather than the more comprehensive caste ; and it was absolutely necessary to 
allow the staff of the divisional offices, all picked men drawn from the very district with the 
figures of which they were dealing, some discrefion in classifying these entries under larger heads. 

Thus in Jhang the Sial will have been rightly clashed as Rajputs, while in Derah Ghazi they will, 
with e<iual correctness to far as local usage i» concerned, have been very probably classed as Jats. 

Thus our figures are far from complete ; but I have done my best to indicate in the following 
paragraphs the uncertainties and errors in classificarion as far as I could detect them. I had 
indeS. hoped to treat the subject more fully, and especially more systematically than I have done. 

I had intended to attempt some sort of grouping of the great Jat tribes on the basis of their 
ethnic affinities, somew^iiat similar to that which I have attempted for the Pathans. But I was not 
allowed the time necessary for such an undertaking ; and I have therefore roughly grouped the 
tribes by locality so far as my fignres served to indicate it, and hurriedly stated the leadii^ facts 
of which I was in possession^ regarding each, leaving any more elaborate treatment for a future 
occasion. The fignres for tribes are, as already explained in section S69, necessarily imperfect, and 
must only be taken as approximarions. 

436. Distribution oi tie Jats— Beyond tie Panjab, Jats are cHefly found 
in Sindh where they form the mass of the population; in Bikdner; Jaisalmer 

and MarwSr, where they probably equal in numbers all the Rdiput races put 

together, and along the upper valleys of the Ganges and Jamna from Bareli 
Farrukhdb^id; and Gwalior upwards. Within the Province their distribution 
is shown in Abstract No. 71 on page 219.* They aa-e especially numerous in *p qo q 
the central Sikh districts and States, in the south-eastern districts, and in the 
Derajai Under and among the hills and in the Rawalpindi division R%dts 
take their place, while on the frontier both upper and lower, they are almost 
wholly confined to the cis-Indus tracts and the immediate Indus riverain on 
both sides of the stream. The Jats of the Indus are probably still in the 
country which they have occupied ever since their first entry into India 

though they have been driven back from the foot of the Sulemdns on to the 

nyer by the advance of the Path^ and the Biloch. The Jats of the Western 
PIms have almost without exception come up the river valleys from Sindh 
orWe^rnRajput^a. The Jats of the western and central sub-montane 
tove also in p^ come by the same route ; but some of them retain a tradi- 
tioBal connection with Ghazni^ which perhaps refers to the 
the site of the modem Rawalpindi, while many of them 
from the Jammu Hills. 


ancient Gajnipur^ 
trace their origin 


The Jats of the Central and Eastern Panjab have also in many cases 
^ up ^ S^Iuj ya^y ; hut many of them have moved from Mkfiner 
Maw^ while the great central plains of the M^ilwa itself 
^ protebly the or^nal home of many of the Jat tribes of the Sikh tract. 

Tim the Muth-eastem districts and the Jamna.zone have for the most 
part wotM up the Jamna valley from the direction of Bhartpur, with which 
some of them still reten a t^itional connection; though soAe few We 
moved m eastwards from Bikaner and the Malwa. The Bhartpur Jats are 
themselves said to be immigrants who left the banks of the Indus L the time 
of Auran^eb. Whether the Jats of the great plains are really as late immi- 
grants as they represent, or whether their story is merely founded upL 
to show r^nt connection with the country of fehe R%L I camot sav The CP. 2231 
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427. Jats of the Western Plains.— Pirst of all then let tis purge our 
tables of that nondescript class known as Jats on the Indns, and, to a less 
extent, in the lower valleys of the Satluj, Chanab, and Jahlam, and in 
the Salt-range Tract, Mr. O^Brien writes as follows of the Jats of Muzaffar- 
garh : — 

lo tHs district the word Jat includes that congeries of Muhammadan tribes which are 
"not Saiyads, Biloches, Pathans or QuresMs. According to this definition Jats would include 
" Bajputs. This I believe is correct. The Jats have always been recruited from the Kajputs. 
" There is not a Jat in the district who has any Joiowledge, real or fancied, of his ancestors that 
"would not say that he was once a Rajput. Certain Jat tribes have names and traditions which 
" seem to connect them more closely with Hindustan. Some bear the Rajput title of Rai, and 
"others, though Muhammadans, associate a Brahmin with the Mnlla at marriage ceremonies, while 
" Punwars, Parihar*;, Bhattis, Joyas, and others bear the names of well-known tnbes of Rajputana. 
"The fact is that it is impossible to define between Jats and Musalman Rajputs. And the 
"diflictdty is rendered greater by the word Jat also meaning an agriculturist irrespective of his 
"race, and Jataki agriculture. In conversation about agriculture I have been referred to a Saiyad 
" Zaildar with the remark— Ask Anwur Shdh 5 he is a better Jat than we are, 

“ The Jat tribes are exceedingly numerous. There are 165 in the Sananwan tahsil alone. 
" They have no large divisions embracing several small divisions. Nor do they trace their 
" origin to common stock. No tribe is pre-eminent in birth or caste. Generally Jats marry into 
" their own tribe, but they have no hesitation in marrying into other tribes. They give their 
daughters feeely to Biloches in marri^e. But the Biloches say that they do not give their 
^'daughters to Jats. This is, however, a Biloch story ; many instances of Jats married to Biloches 
could be named.” ^ 

Besides this, the word Jat, spelt with a soft instead of a hard denotes 
a camel grazier or camel driver. The camel cannot lift its load ; the camel- 
man (Jat) bites its tail.^' The fact seems to be that the Biloches who came 
into the districts of the lower frontier as a dominant race, contemptuonlsy 
included all cultivating tribes who were not Biloch, or of some race such as 
Saijad or Pathan whom they had been accustomed to look upon as their 
equals, under the generic name of Jat, until the people themselves have lost 
the very memory of their origin. It is possible that our own officers may 
have emphasized the confusion by adopting too readily the simple classification 
of the population as the Biloch or peculiar people on the one hand and the 
Jat or Gentile on the other, and that the so-called Jat is not so ignorant of 
his real origin as is commonly supposed. But the fact that in this part of the 
Panj^b tribe quite over-shadows and indeed almost supersedes caste, greatly 
increases the difficulty. As Mr. Roe remarks — If you ask a Jat his caste 
he will generally name some sub-division or elan quite unknown to fame/^ 
However caused, the result is that in the Derajat, Muzaffargarh, and much of 
Multan, if not indeed still further east and north, the word Jat means little 
more than the heading othei's or unspecified under which Census officers 
are so sorely tempted to class those about whom they know little or nothing, 
A curious instance of the manner in which the word is used in these parts is 
afforded by the result of some inquiries I made about the Machhi or fisherman 
caste of Derah Ghfci Khan. The reply sent me was that there were two 
castes, Mfchhis or fisheimen, and Jat Machhis who had taken to agriculture. 
It is probable that not long hence these latter will drop the Machhi, perhaps 
forget their Machhi origin, and become Jats pure and simple ; though they 
may not improbably retain as their clan name the old M*5chhi clan to which 
106-they belonged, or even the word Machhi itself. I give on the next page^ a 
list of castes which, on a rough examination of the clan tables of the Jats 
of the Multan and Derajat divisions and Bahawalpur, I detected among the 

> Among the o^msed BUoch tribes of the fioDtier, howeyei. BUoeh ^Is are not ^ren to 
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sub-divisions of the Jats of those parts. Jat being essentially a word used 
for agricnlturists only, it is more probable that a man who returns himself as 
Jat by caste and Bhatjara by tribe or elan should be a Bhatyara who has 
taken to agriculture, than that he should be a Jat who has taken to keeping 
a cook-shop ; and the men shown below would probably have been more pro- 
perly returned under the respective castes opposite which their numbers are 
given, than as Jats. A more careful examination of the figures would probably 
have increased the numbers ,• and the detailed clan tables will give us much 
information on the subject. 

428. Further to the north and east, away from the Biloch territory, the 
difficulty is of a somewhat different nature. There, as already explained, the 
tribes are commonly known by their tribal names rather than by the name 
of the caste to which they belong or belonged ; and the result is that claims to 
Eajput, or now-a-days not unseldom to Arab or Mughal origin, are generally 
set up. The tribes who claim to be Arab or Mughal will be discussed either 
under their proper head or under Shekhs and Mughals. But the line between 
Jats and Rajputs is a difficult one to draw, and I have been obliged to decide 
the question in a rough and arbitrary manner. Thus the Sial are admittedly 
of pure E^Jput origin, and I have classed them as Rajputs as they are com- 
monly recognized as such by their neighbours. The Sumi'a are probably of 
no less pure Rajput extraction, but they are commonly known as Jats, and 
I have discussed them under that head. But in either case I shall show the 
Sial or Surara who have returned themselves as Jats side by side with those 
who have returned themselves as Edjputs, so that the figures may be as com- 
plete as possible. As a fact these people are generally known as Si^l and 
Sumra rather than as Jats or Rajputs ; and the inclusion of them under either 
of the latter headings is a classification based upon generally reputed origin or 
standing, rather than upon any current and nsual designation. Mr. Purser 
thus expresses the matter as he found it in Montgomery : — 

There is a wonderful uniformity about the tradiidous of the different tribes. The ancestor of 
" each tribe wa-s, as a rule, a Eajput of the Solar or Lunar race, and resided at Hastinipur or Dara- 
**nagar. He scornfnllv rejected the proposals of the Dehli Emperor for a matrimonial alliance 
between the two families, and had then to fly to Sirsa or Bhatner, or some other place in that 
neighbourhood. Xext he came to the Ravi and was converted to Islam by Makhddm Baha-ul- 
Eaqq, or Baba Parfd. Then, being a stout-hearted man, he joined the Kharrals in their maraud- 
“ ing expeditions, and so his descendants became Jats. In Kamar Singh’s time they took to agrieul- 
tore and abandoned robbery a little j and now under the English Government they have quite given 
“up their evil ways, and are honest and well disposed.” 

Mr, Steedman writing from Jhang says : — 

“ Tbeere tse in this district a lot of tribes engaged in agricultur*^ or cattle-grazing wbo have 
“no very clear idea of their origin but are certahSy converted Hindus. Many are recognized 
“ Jats, and more bcdong to an enormous variety of tribes, hut are called by the one comprehensive 
“ term Jat. Bthnologically I am, not sure of my ground 5 but for practical convenience in this 
“ pi^ of the world, 1 would class as Jats aU Muhammadans whose ancestors were converted from 
« Htadusim and who are now engaged in, or derive their maintenance from, the cultivation of land 
** or the pasturing of cattle.” 

The last words of this sentence convey an important distinction. The [p. 224] 
Jat of the Indus and Lower Chanllb is essentially a husbandman. But in the 
great central grazing grounds of the Western Plains he is often pastoral rather 
than agricultural, looking upon cultivation as an inferior occupation which 
ne leaves to ArS[ns, Mahtams, and such like people. 

On the Up^r Indus the word Jat, ox Hindki which is perhaps more 
often used, is applied in scarcely a less indefinite sense than in the Deraj at ; 
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while in the Salt-range Tract the meaning is but little more precise. Bevond 
the Indus, Jat or Hindki includes both Rajputs and Awans, and indeed all 
who talk PanjSbi i-ather than Pashto. In the Salt-range Tract, however, the 
higher Rajput tribes, such as Janjua, are carefully excluded; and Jat means 
any Mahomedan cultivator of Hindu origin who is not an Awan, Gakkhar, 
Pathdn, Saiyad, Qureshi, or Rajput. Even there, however, most of the Jat 
clans are returned as Rajputs also, and the figures for them will be found 
further on when I discuss the Jats of the sub-montane tracts. Major Wace 
writes ; — 

'‘The real Jat clans of the Eawalpindi division have a prejudice against the name Jat, 
“ because it is usually applied to camel-drivers, and to the graziers of the hdr whom they look 
“ doum upon as low fellows. But there is, I think, no doubt that the principal agricultural 
“ tribes whom we cannot class as Bajputs are really of the same race as the Jats of the Bower 
"Panjab.” 

The Jat in these parts of the country is naturally looked upon as of 
inferior race, and the position he occupies is very different from that which 
he holds in the centre and east of the Pan jab. Mr. O’Brien gives at page 

78 of his MuUdni Glossary a collection of the most pungent proverbs on the 
subject, of which I can only quote one or two : — Though the Jat grows 
refined, he will stiE use a mat for a pocket-handkerchief.” ordinary 

man’s ribs would break at the laugh of a Jat.” When the Jat is pros- 
“ perons he shuts up the path (by ploughing it up) : when the Kirar (money- 
lender) is prosperous he shuts up the Jat.” A Jat like a wound is better 
when bound.” Though a Jat be made of gold, still his hinder parts are of 
brass.” The Jat is such a fool that only God can take care of him.” 

The Pathan proverbs are even less complimentary. If a Hindki 
cannot do you any harm, he will leave a bad smell as he passes yon.” 
Get round a Pathan by coaxing ; but heave a clod at a Hindki,” Though 
a Hindki be your right arm, cut it off.” Kill a black Jat rather than 
a black snake.” The Jat of Derah Ghazi is described as lazy, dirty, and 
ignorant.” 

429. Jat tribes of the Western Plains.— Abstract No. 73 on the next page’*' gives the principal 
Jat tribes of the Western Plains ; that is to say west of Lahore, excluding the traas-Salt-range 
and the sub-montane tracts. The tribes may be divided into three groups j the Tahim BhntS, 
Langah, ChMna, and Sdmra lie chiefly westwards of the valley of the Jahlam-Chanab j the 
Chhidhar and Sipra lie to the east of that line | while the Bhatti, Sial, Punwar, Joya, Dhudhi, 
KMchi, and Wattu are Bajputs rather than Jats, and will be discussed when I come to the 
Bijputs of ♦he Western Plains. It must he remembered that these figures are very imperfect, as 
they merely give the numbers who have returned their tribe as one of those shown in the abstract, 
and do not include those who have returned only sub-section"^ of those tribes. The complete 
figures cannot he obtained till the detailed clan tables are ready. The double columns under 
Bhntta, Langah, Sumra, Chhadhar and Dhudhi show the numbers vrho have returned themselves 
as belonging to these trills, but as being by caste Jat and Bajput respectively. 

The TaMm (No. 1).— The Tahim claim Arab origin, and to be descended from an Ansari 
Qnresh called Tamim. They formerly held much property in the Chiniot tahsU of Jhang, and 
there were Tahim Governors of those parts under the Dehli Emperors. It is said that the Awans 
have a Tahim clan. The Tahim are not wholly agriculturists, and are said not uufrequently to 
work as butchers and cotton scutchers ; or it may he merely that the butchers and cotton 
scutchers have a Tahim clan called after the tribe. They are, as far as our figures go, almost 
confined to Babitwalpur and the lower Indus and Chenab in Multan, Muzafiargarh, and Derah 
Ghdzi Kh£n, The Multdn Tahim say that their more immediate ancestor Sambhal Shdh came to 
that place some 700 years ago on a marauding expedition, and^ ruled at Multan for 40 years, after 
which he was killed and his foEowers scattered. ^ In his invasion of India during the latter part 
of the 14th century, Tfdmur encountered his old foes " the Getce (Jats), who inhabited the plains 
« of Tahim,^' aiid pursued them into the desert ; and Tod mentions an exrinct Bajput tribe which 
he DaMma, 
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Sultan Kutaljaddin 1445 to 1460. 

Sultan Hnssain ... 1460 (extent of reign not] 
known). 

Snltan Firoz Skak > -n 4 . i 
STitan Mahmud > 

Sultan Husain 1518 to 1526. 


The Bhtitta (No. 2)* — The Bhutta are said by Mr. O^Brien to have traditions connecting them 
with Hinddstdn, and they claim to be descended from Solar Edjputs. But since the rise to 
opulence and importance of Pirzadah Murad Bakhsh Bhutta, of Multan, many of them have 
taken to calling themselves Pfrzadahs. One account is that they are emigrants from Bhutan — 
a story I fear too obviously suggested by the name. They also often practise other crafts, such 
as leaking pottery or weaving, instead of or in addition to agnculture. They are said to have held 
XJchh (in Bahdwalpur) before the Saiyads came there. They are, according to our figures, 
chiefiy found on the lower Indus, Chenab and Jahlam, in Shahpur, Jhang, Multan, Muzaffargarh, 
and Derah Ghazi Khan. In Jhang most of them have returned themselves as RajpTits. The 
Bhutta shown scattered orer the Eastern Plains are perhaps members of the small Bhutna or 
Bhutra clan of Malwa Jals. (See also Buttar, section 436, and Buta, section 43S) . 

The Langah (No* 3). — Mr. O’Brien thus describes the Langah " A tribe of agriculturists 
in the Multan and Muzaffargarh districts. They were originally an Afghan tribe who came to 
‘^Multan from Siri and Dhadhar for purposes of trade, and eventually settled at Bapri and the 
neighbourhood. In the confusion that followed the invasion of Tamerlane Multan became 
independent of the throne of Dehli, and the inhabitants chose Sheikh Yusaf , Kureshi head of 
**the shrine of Sheikh Bahauddin, as Governor. In 1445 A.D., Rai Sahra, Chief of the Lanffahs 
whose daughter had been married to Sheikh Yusaf, introduced an armed band of his tribesmen 
‘'into the city by night, seized Sheikh Yusaf and sent him to Delhi, and proclaimed hhuself king 

“ with the title Sultan Kutabuddin. The kings 

“ of Multan belonging to the Lang4b tribe are 
' shown in the margin. 

^*_The dynasty terminated with the capture 
* of Multan, after a siege of more ihan a year 
“by Shah Hasan Arghun, Governor of Sindh, in 

^ ; — * 1526. For ten days the city was given un to 

andmo^ of the Langdhs were slain. Sultan Husain was made prismiS 
* ^ed shortly after. The Langdh dynasty ruled Multan for eighty years, during which time 

themselves along the Indus frfmSftpurto Kot KaL.^ ^ 
Dangahs of Multan aud Muzaffargarh are now very insignificant cultivators 

SSSf£ fats' 

Ss » “K ‘rar srcr.«."'SSi„X“5:'s.s:/a 

La»gih, under Pathius. I have Mthe 
^y^^These I take to be distinct from the Chima Jats of Sialkot end Gni 

shown for Gurdispur, and LSs t hL^of Itis prohahle that the Chhina here 

d^ribed in section 432 among the Jat tribes of tTiA jSrf should go^th the Chfma who are 

origin from Dehli. The^Chhinaof Derah seem to trace 

portion a ^edisMct Derah Wfl Khan are chiefly found in the ois-Indus 

“fpom Sindh and Mulfiii, and fumal^the oounfcv'wiHi s^ell^ the first Arab invaders 
144S to 1626 AJD., when it “e^w ^ S ruled in Multon from 

i^eiOet toem as one of the two great and ^aMt tribe ; ” and Xod 

who m remote times btld all the Mpdtina de^a Pnnwdr Edipdts, 

sumra or the Bhakkar country on the Indus TTo names to timrkot and tTmxa- 

princ^ of Dhdt. Here S t^K^Zm W Alexander’s Sogdi. the 
Satluj and Chanah into the central districts of the Pro'^^o figures, far up the 

J^prohably understated, as there they hold f SL/iSw 
the Indus. Some2.000 o/the 

“^Twh^e whole length of the Chanib and 
themsdyes as Efijpub. They claim to he descend# from BAja 
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left their home in RajputaDa in the time of Muhammad Ghori and settled in Bahawalpnr, where 
they were converted by Sher Shah of Uchh. Thence they came to Jhang, where they found©! an 
important colony and spread in smaller numbers up the Chamlb and Ravi, Mr. Steedman descrn>cs 
them as good agriculturists, and less ^ven to cattle-theft than their neighbours. 

The Sipra (No. 7)— -appear to be a sub-division of the Gil trihe of Jats, which gives its name 
to the famous hattle-field of Sahraon. They too are found chiefly on the Jahlam and lower Chanab 
and are most numerous in Jhang. They are not an important tribe. 

The Bhatti, Sial, Punwar, Joya, Dhndhi, Khichi, and Watta will be described under Rajptits. 

The Langrial are not separately shown in the abstract. They are however curious as being a 
nomad pastoral trihe who form almost the sole inhabitants of the Multan steppes. They appear to 
be found also in Rawalpindi and Sialkot, and there to claim Solar Rajput origin. But in Multan 
the Langrial say that their ancestor was a Brahman Charan from Bikaner who was converted by 
Sultan Samran. Tliey originally settled in Rawalpindi 5 thence they moved to Jhang, took some 
country from the Sial, and settled at Kot Kamalia in Montgomery, whence they spread over the 
Multan They derive their name from a kitchen," because their ancestor used to 

keep open house to all the beggars and faqirs^ of the neighbourhood. 

The Nol and BhangR. — Tliese appear to be among the earliest inhabitants of the Jliang 
district, and to he perhaps aboriginal. The Bhangu do not even claim Rajput origin ! Tlie Nol 
held the country about Jhang and the Bhangu that about Shorkot when the Sial came to the 
district, but they eventually fell before the rising power of the new comers. Tlie Sialkot Bhangu 
say they came from Kepal, 

[ P. 227] The Kharral, Harral, and MarraL— The Kharral will he discussed separately with the smaller 
agricultural tribes. The Harral claim to he descended from the same ancestor, Rai Bhupa, as the 
Kharral, hut by another son 5 and to he Punwar Rajputs who came from Jaisalmer to IJchh, and 
thence to Kamalia in the Montgomery district. Mr. Steedman says that in Jhang, where only they 
are found on the left hank of the Upper Chanab, tradition makes them a branch of the Ahfrs, and 
that they are almost the worst thieves in the district, owning large flocks and herds which they 
pasture in the central steppes, and heing bad cultivators. The Marral seem to have been once of 
far greater importance than now in the Jhang district, which is their home. They claim to be 
Chanhan Rajputs by origin, and to have come to the Upper Chanab in the time of Akhar, They 
are a fine bold-looking set of men, but with a bad reputation for cattle-lifting, and are poor 
cultivators. 

The Hans, Khagga, Jhandir, dte.—These tribes will be found described under Shekh, as they 
claim Qureshi origii, though often classed as Jats. 

431, Jats of the western suh-montane.— The tribes which I shall next 
discuss are those of the foot of the hills west of Lahore, that is, of the Gtijrat, 
Gujrdnw^ia and Sialkot districts. With them, however, I have included in 
the Abstract the so-called Jat tribes of the Salt-range Tract ; for all the 
tribes of sufficient importance to be discussed separately that have returned 
themselves from this tract as Jats, are really Rajputs rather than Jats, the 
greater number of their members have returned themselves as such, and they 
will be discussed under Rdjputs. Such are Dhanial, Bhakral, Janjua, and 
Manhas. After these came the Mekan, Gondal, and Eanjha, who belong to 
the Salt-range sub-montane and will also be treated as Rajputs. Then 
follow the true Jats, the T&ar, Varaich, Chima, &c., whom I have endea- 
voured to arrange in order of locality from west to east. The Jats of the 
Salt-range and of the great plains below it I have already described sufficient- 
ly in the preceding sections 4^7-8. But directly we leave the Salt-range 
behind us and enter the Lahore and Amritsar divisions — directly, in fact, we 
come within the circle of Sikh influence as distinguished from mere political 
supremacy, we find the line between Jat and Rajput sufficiently clearly 
marked. The Jat indeed, here as elsewhere, claims for himself RS.jput origin- 
But a Yaraich does not say that he is now Rajput. He is a Jat and content 
to be so. The fact is that within the pale of Sikhism Rajputs were at a dis- 
count. The equality of all men preached by Gum Govind disgusted the 
haughty R^jpute, and they refused to join his standard. They soon paid the 
paialty of their pride. The Jats who composed the great mass of the Kh£lsa 

X ^ 
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rose to absolute power; and the E^jput who had despised them was the 
peculiar object of their hatred. Their general policr led them to cut off such 
poppy heads as had not sprung from their own seed ; and theii* personal feeling 
led them to treat the Bajput, who as a native-born leader of the people should 
have joined theni; and who would if he had done so have been a very import- 
ant element of additional strength to the cause; with e^^peeial harshness. The 
old Settlement Reports are full of remarks upon the decadence if not the 
virtual disappearance of the Rajput gentry in those districts where Sikh sway 
was most absolute. Tliu< the Jats we are considering are far more cdearly 
marked off from the Rajputs than are those of the Western Plains where 
everybody is a Jat; or of the Salt-range Tract where everybody who is not an 
Arab or a IMughal calls himself a Rajput ; indeed there is if anything a 
tendency here to call those Jats who are admitted to be Rajputs further west. 

Only on the edge of the group, on the common border line of the Sikh tract, 
the Salt-range, and the great plains, do theAIekan, Gondal, Ranjha, and Tarar 
claim some to be Jats and some to be Rajputs. The first two I have decided 
to describe under Rajputs, the last under Jats ; but this is more a matter of 
convenience than of ethnic classification. The Jat tribes now to be considered 
are, except perhaps on the confines of the Gujranwala Mr, essentially agricul- 
tural, and occupy the same social position as do those of the Eastern Plains, 
whom indeed they resemble in all respects. 

The most extraordinarj’ thing about the group of Jat tribes found in 
Siffl:ot is the large number of customs still retained by them which are, so far 
as I know, not shared by any other people. They will be found described in 
Mr. Roe^s translation of Amfn Chand^s Rhiory of Sidlfsot^ and I shall notice 
one or two of them in the following paragraphs. Nothing could be more 
instructive than an examination of the origin, practice, and limits of this 
group of customs. They would seem to point to aboriginal descent. Another 
point worthy of remark is the frequent recurrence of an ancestor Mai, which 
may perhaps connect this group of tribes with the ancient Malli of Multan. 

Some of their traditions point to Sindh ; while others are connected with the 
hills of Jammu. The whole group strikes me as being one of exceeding 
interest, and I much regret that I have no time to treat it more fully. 

432, Jat tril)es of tfie western sub-montane. — The figures for the tribe will be found in Ab- 
stract 1 :^ 0 . ^^4 on the next pj^e.* I bare already explained that the first seven tribes, which belong *P. 116- 
to the Salt-range and it^ vicinity, wiH he treated as and dircussed with Rajputs. 17. 

Tho Tiurmr (No. 8)* — ^This is the only one of the tribes to be here discussed of which any con- 
sideraMe number of the members have returned themselves as Rajputs, about half the 6fijranw41a 
and nearly aU the Sh^hpur Tarar having adopted this course. The T^rar claim Sokr R4jpdt origin, 
appaws&Ny from the Bhatti of Bhatner, They say that then: ancestor Tarar took service with Malimdd 
G-latanavi and refconied with him to Ghazni ; hut that his son Lohi, from whom they are descended, 
mov^ flom Rhafoer to Gdjrat whence the tribe spread. Another story dates their settlement from 
the fene of Humiyfin. They intermarry with Gondal, Varaich, Gil, Virk, and other leading Jat 
tribes of the neighbourhood ; and they have lately begun to intermarry within the tribe. Some of 
thoin are stall Hindus. They hold land on both sides of the Upper Chanab, about the juncrion and 
within the boundaries of the three districts of Gdjr^it, GdjiAnwala, and Shahpur, They are describ- 
ed as invariably lazy, idle and troublesome.*' 

The yacafch (No. 9}. — Tlie Varaich is one of the largest Jat trih^ in the Province. In 
Akbar's Mme they held two-thirds of the Gujrat district, though on less favourable terms than those 
allowed to the Gujars who hdd the remainder • and they still hold 170 villages in that district. They 
have afeo erc^ed the Clianab into Gujranwala where they held a tract of 41 villa^s, and have 
spread j^ng undi^ the hills far as LudhiiCna and Maler Kotla. They do not always even 
pretend to be Bijput^ but say that their ancestor Dhudi, was a Jat whc came into India with 
M^mdd Ghaznavi and ^tSed in Gujrat, where the tribe grew powerful and partly dispossessed the 
ori^nai Gdjar lords of the soil. Another story is that their ancestor was a Sfirajhansi Rajput who 
came from Ghazni to Giljrit j while acoor^ng to a third account liliear ancestor was a descaadaut of 
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Karan wlio wpnt from the city of Ki-rah to Dehli and was settled by .Talal-nl-din Ffroz Shah 
ill His-4r, whence the ti’ihe moved some five centuries ago to Gujranwala. * But then* is little doubt 
that Gujrat was their first home, and that their movement has been eastwards. The Wazirabad 
family of this tribe rose to importance under the Sikhs, and its history is narrated hy Sir Lepel 
Griffin at pages 409, ,j^ of his Funj th Chiefs. They are almost all Masalmdna, but retain all 
their tribal and many of their Hindu customs. They marry with the best local tribes. They 
appear to be known as Chung or Yaraich iiidiffcreiitly in the Lahore district. 

The Sahi (No. 10). — Tlie Sabi also claim descent from a Solar Bajput who went to Ghazni 
with Mahmud, and returned to found the tribe, settliug on the Havl neai* Lahore. They are found 
in any numbers only in Gujrat and Sialkot. They have, in common with the Sindhu and Chfma of 
these parts, some peculiar marrriage cutsoms, such as cutting a goat’s ear and marking their fore- 
heads with the blood, making the bridegroom cut off a twig of the Jhand tree {Ff^onoph 
sHcigera) and so forth ; and they, like mod of the tribes discussed in this section, worship 
the Jhand tree. 

229] The HiBira (No. 11). — The Hfnjra of the Gujr4nwala hdr are a pastoral tribe, perhaps 
of aboriginal extraction. They own 37 v llsges in Gujranwala which is their home, but have 
spread both east and west under the hilL. 'They claim to be Saroha E^jputs, and that their 
ancestor Hinjrano came from the neighliourhood of His*ar to Gujranwala and founded a city 
called Cskhah, the ruins of which dill exist. Their immediate ancestors are Mai and Dhol, 
and they say that half their clans «:till lire in the Hi'Sar country. It would be interesting to 
know the names of these clan^, and to examine the alleged connection between the two sections 
of the tribe. In the Hhsir Settlement Report it is -bated that " the Hinjraon Pachhadas trace 
** their origin to a Saroha Rajpxlt ancedor called Hinjraon. They are all Muhammadans in this 
di^itrict though in other places Hindu Hinjraon Pachhadas are to be found/’ Our figures 
show no Hfnjra in Hissar, and only 30 in Sirsa • but they may have been returned as Hinjraon. 

The Chima (No. 12).— The Chfma are one of the largest Jat tribes ip the Punjab. Thev 
say that some 25 generations back their ance-tor Chima, a Chauhan Rajput, fled from Dehli 
after the defeat of Prithi Raj by Shahab-ul-dfn Gbori, first to K^ngra and then to Amritsar, 
where his son founded a village on the Beds in the time of Ala-ul-din Ghori. His grandson 
was called Rana Kang, and Dhol (the same name as among the Hfnjra) was the ancestor of 
their present clans. The Chfma have the peculiar marriage customs described under the Sdhi 
data, and they are said to he served by Jogis and not by Br.ihmans, both which facts point 
strongly to aboriginal descent. They are a powerful and united tribe, hut quarrelsome. They 
are said to marry within the tribe a? well as with their neighbours. Many of them are Mussd- 
mdns, hut retain their old customs. The Kagara is one of their principal clans. They are most 
numerous in Sialkot, but hold 42 villages in Gujranwala, and have spread both eastwards and 
westwards along the foot of the hills. 

The Bajwa (No. 13). - The Bajwa or Bajju Jats and Rajpdts have given their names to the 
Bajwat or country at the foot of the Jammu hills in the Sfdlkot District. Thejr say that they 
are ^lar Rajpiits and that their ancestor Raja Sbalfp was driven out of Multan in the time of 
Sikandar Loi, His two sons Kals and Lfs escaped in the disguise of falconers. Lfs went to 
Jammu and there married a Rajpdt bride, while Kals married a Jat girl in Pasrdr. The descen- 
dants of both live in the Bajwat, but are said to be distinguished as B4jwa Jats and Bajju 
Another story has it that their ancestor Rai Jaisan was driven from Dehli by Eai 
Pitora and settled at Karbala m Sfdlkot. The Bajju Rajputs admit their relationship wifii the 
Bdjwa Jafe. The Bajju Rajputs are said to have had till quite lately a custom by which a 
Mus^mdn girl could be turned into a Hindu for purposes of marriage, by temporarily burying 
her in an underground chamber and ploughing the earth over her head. In tie betrothals of 
this tribe dates are used, a custom perhaps brought with them from Mult4n ; and they have 
several other singular customs resembling those of the Sahi Jats already described. They are 
almost confined to Sfdlkot, though they have spread in small numbers eastwards as far as 
Pariila, 

483. Jat tribes of the western snb-montane continued.— The Deo (No. 14).— The Deo 

Me practically confined to the Sfalkot District. They claim a very ancient origin hut not Rajpflt. 
®bieir ancestors name is said to he Mahaj, who came from “ the Saki jungle ” in Hindustim, 
and two of his sons were Aulakh and Deo who ^ve their names to two Jat tribes. But anothei 
story refers them to Raja Jagdeo, a Surajbansi Rajput. They have the same marriage ceremony 
as the SiM, and also use the goat’s blood in a similar manner in honour of their ancestors, and 
have several very peculiar customs. They will not intermarry with the M4n Jats, with whom 
they have some ancestral connection. 

The Ghununan (No. 15), — ^The Ghumman claim descent from Rdja Malkfr, a Lunar BAjpdt 
and grandson of Rlja Dalfp of Dehli, from whom are descended the Janjda Rdjpdta of the Salt- 
range Tract. One of his descendants Sanpal married out of caste, and his son Ghumman, who camt 
from MuMila or Malhi4na in the time of Piroz Shah and took service in Jammu, founded the pre- 
sMitt tribe. Tins tribe worships an idol made of graw and set within a square drawn in the comes' 
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Afestecf No. 74, showing Jat tribes [p, 223 ] 
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of tlie house at weMings, and they cut the goat’s car and the Jhand twig hke the Sahi .Tats. 
They also ptopitaate their ancestors by pouring water over a gc-at’s head so that he shakes it off. 
They arc chiefly found in Sfllkot, though they have spread somewhat, especially eastwards. 

TheKaWon fHo. 16).— The Kaldon claim descent from Baja Tikramajft of the Lunar line 
through Kaja Jagdeo of Daranagar. Under his deseendant Soli or Sodi they left Daranagar and 
settle*! near Batala in Gurdaspur, whence they spread into Sialkot. Their marriage customs arc 
ven’ similar to those nf the Salii .Tats already 'descrihed. They arc almost confined to the southern 
Ih'ifeon of the districts of Guriiispur and Sialkot. They intermarry with Jat-', not with Rajputs. 

The Sarai ^No. 17h — The Sarai Jats arc, so far as our figures go, chiefly found in Gurdaspur 
and Sialkot, though there are a few on the upper and middle Satluj also. I cannot identify these 
people with certainty. There are =ailti he Sarai Rajputs iu Sialkot, who are Bhattis descended 
from an ancestor caUed Sarai who settled in the Hafizahal t hstl. There can hardly foe any 
connection between them and the Parais of the Kalhora family of Derah Ghazi Khan, who arc 
dheussed under the head Skekh and who claim to be Qureshi. The Sarai are said to be a well- 
^own Jat clan in Jalandhar and the neighbouring di-stricts. Tod makes Sehrai the title of a 
race of Pun war Rajputs who founded a dynasty at Aror in Sindh on the eastern hank of the 
Indus, and "gave their name Sehl or Sehr a titular appellation to the country and its princes 
"and its inhabitants the Sehrais. (See further the Sara Jats of the central districts, section 436.) 
Of the Sarai of Gurdaspur 4,951 have entered themselves as tribe Sindhu, clan Sarai, and appear 
^in in the Sindhu figures which will be discussed presently. 

The Goraya (No. 18).— The Goraya are said by one account to he descended from the Saroha 
family of Lunar Rajpiiti and to have come to Gujranwala a: a nomad and pastoral tribe from 
Sirsa. Another story is that they are descended from a Sombansi Rajput called Guraya whose 
graii^n Mai came from the Lakki tkal some 15 generations ago. A third tradition is that 
Rina their founder came from the Jammu hills in the time of the Emperors. Tney are now 
found in Gujiinwala, Sialkot, and Gurdaspur. They own 31 villages in Gujranwala and are 
excellent cultivators, being one of the most pn^perous tribes in the district. They have the 
same peculiar marriage customs as the Sabi Jats already described. The word ffuraya is said to 
be us^ for the NUgai i^Foreax picta) in Central India. They are sometimes said to be a clan of 
the Phillon tribe. 

Ti» Dhetar a&d Lodifee. — There are 1,454 Bhotar returned in our tables, of whom 1,428 are 
found in Gfijranwala. They are mostly Hindus, and claim to he descended from a Solar Ra jpdt 
who emigrated from Hindustan or, according to another story, from Ghazni some 20 generations 
hack. The Lodlke are considered to he a clan of the Kharrals of the Montgomery district, who 
are described separately. In Gujrdnwala they are said to be of Solar Rajput descent, and to 
have come from the Ravi, the Kharral head-guarters, to the Gdjranwala bar some ten generations 
ago, and led a pastoral and marauding life till reverses at the hands of the Virk forced them to 
settle down and take to agriculture. They do not give their daughters to the local Jat tribes. 

The Chatta— Appear to be confined to Gujranwala, in which district they hold 81 villages 
and number 2,27 1 souls. They claim to he descended from Qhatta, a grandson of Prithi Rai, 
the Chauhan King of Dehli, and brother of the ancestor of the Chima. In the 10th generation 
from Chatta or, as otherwise stated, some 600 years ago, was Bahru who came from Sambhal in 
Moraddbad, where the hards of the Kam£ Chauhans still live, to the banks of the Ohanah and 
married among the Jat tribes of the Gdjranwala District. Thej were converted to IsHm about 
1,600 A.B. They rose to considerable political importance under the Sikhs ; and the history of 
their leading family is told by Sir Lepel Griffin at pages 402^ of his Fainjdh Chiefs, 

434. Jats of the Sikh tract. — The group of Jats we have now to con- 
sider are the typical Jats of the Panj&b, including all those great Sikh Jat 
tribes who have made the race so renowned in recent history. They occupy 
the central districts of the Panjab^ the upper Satluj, and the great Sikh 
States of the Eastern Plains. All that I have said in the preceding sec- 
tion {§ 431) regarding the absence of any wish on the part of the Jats of 
the liSlsa to be aught but Jats^ applies here with stiU greater force. A 
Sidhu claims indeed Ba jput origin, and apparently with good .reason. But 
he is now a Sidhu Ja% and holds that to be a prouder title than Bhatti 
B4jput. The only tribe among this group of which any considerable 
numbers have returned themselves as Rajputs are the Virk ; and among 
them this has happened only in Gujranwala^ on the extreme outskirts of the 
tract* Th<^ men are the backbone of the Pan jab by character and physique 
as well as by loi^lity- They are stalwart, sturdy yeomen of great indepen- 
dence^ indn^ry, and agricultural skill, and collectively form perhaps the 
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finest |>easaiitry in India. Unfortunately the Settlement Reports of this 
part of the country are often poor or even absent alto^ether^ while much of 
fp. 2uU] the tract consists of Aative States. Thus except regarding such tribes as 
have risen to political importance^ I can give but scanty information. The 
Jats of the Sikh tract are essentially husbandmen, and the standard of 
agricnlttiral practice among those at any rate of the more fertile northern 
districts is as high as is reached in any portion of the Province. I would call 
special attention to the curious traditions of the Bhulai’, Man, and Her tribes, 
an examination of which might produce interesting and valuable results. 

120- Abstract No. 75 on the opposite page* gives the distribution of the tribes 
21 so far as it is shown by our figures. I have arranged them roughly in the 
order to which they appear to occur from west to east. 

435. The Jat tribes of the Sikh tract. The Dhilion (No. l).~The Bhillon is one of the 
large-t and widely di^,tribiited Jat tnbes in the Province, Their head-quarters would appear 
from our rigures to be Gujraiiwala and Amritsar; but they are found in large numbers along the 
whole course of the Satlnj from Firozpnr upwards, and under the hilli to the east of tbo-^ t^vo 
districts. The numbers returned for tlie Delili District are curiously large, and I doubt somewhat 
whether they really refer tj the same tribe. Like the Goraya they claim to be Saroba Rajputs 
by origin, and to have come from Sirsa. If this be true they have probably moved up the Satluj, 
and then spread along westwards under the hiU-?. But anothei* story make-T them de-xendants of a 
Surajbanai Rajput named Lu who lived at Kbarmor in the ilalwa" and held some office at the 
Debli court. They are said to be divided into three great sections, the Baj, Saj, and Sanda. 

The Virk iNo. 2h — The head-quarters of the Virk appear to be the Gujranwala and Lahore 
Districts, especially the fomer in which they o’^vn 132 villages. They elaim origin from a Manh».s 
Rajput called Virak, who left Jammu and settled at Ghuclili in Amritsar ; and in Gujr^nw^a 
nearly a third of them have returi.cd tbemxlves as Rajputs, but they marry freely with the Jat 
tribes of the neighbourhood. They *:ay that their anee-tor Virak was descended from ilalban 
Kams (,Mal again !) the founder of the Manbas tribe of Rajputs, and was connected with the 
Rajas of Jammu. Leaving ParghoWcil in Jammu, he settled in Amrit-^ar and married a Gil Jat 
girl His de-cendants shortly afterwards moved w'estwards into Gujranwala. There are three 
main sections of the tribe, the Jopur, Vacbra, and Jau. The tribe rose to some political import- 
ance about the end of last century, ruling a considerable tract in Gujranwala and Lahore till 
subdued by Ranjit Singh. 

TheSindha (,No 3 ). — The Sindhu is, so far as our iigures go, the second las gcst Jat tribe, 
being surpassed ui numbers by the Sidhu only. Their bead-quarters are the Amritsar and Lahore 
districts, hut they are found all along the upper Satluj, and under the hiRs from Ambala in the 
east to Stalkot and Gujriuwala in the west. They claim descent from the Raghobansi branch of 
the Solar Rajputs through R^m Cbandar of Ajudhia. Tliey say that their anc^toi^ were taken by 
or accompanied Mahmiid to Ghazni, and returned during the thirteenth century or in the reign of 
Fffoz Shah from Afghanistan to India. Shortly afterwards they settled in the Mdnjha near 
Lahore, Some of the Sindhu say that it was Ghazni in the Deccan, and not in Afghanistan, from 
which they came ; while others have it that it was Ghadni in Bikaner. The Jalandhar Sindhu 
say that they came from the south to the Manjha some two or three centuries ago wlien the 
Pathans dispossessed the Manj Rajputs, and shortly afterwards moved from Amritsar to Jalandhar 
at the invitation of the Gils to toke the place of the ejected IRanj. Sir Lepel Griffin is of opinion 
that the real origin of the tribe is from North-Western Rajputana. The political Mstory of the 
trihe, which was of capital importance under the Sikhs, given is great detail at pages 22o ff, 
360 Jf, and 417 to 42S of the ^ame writer’s Fanjdb Chiefs, The Sindhu have the same iJCCuHar 
marriage customs already described as practised by the Sabi Jats. The Sindhu of Karnal worship 
Kdia Mahar or Eala Pir, their ancestor, whose chief shrine is said to be at Thana Satra in Sialkot, 
thdr alleged place of origin. 

The Bhnlar (No 4). — The Bhular, Her, and Man tribes caU themselves asl or'*origmal” 
Jats, and are md to have sprung from tbeJai or ‘'Matted hair ” of Mah^deo, whose title is 
Bhula Mahideo. They say that the Malwa was their original home, and are commonly reckoned 
as two and a half tribes, the Her only counting as a half. But the bards of the Man, among 
which tribe several families have risen to political importance, say that the whole of the Man and 
Bhular and half the Her trihe of Rajputs were the earliest Eslmtriya immigrants from Rajpdt4na 
to the Panjdh. The head-quarters of the Bhular appear to be Lahore and Firozpur, and the 
confines of the Mdnjha and Malwa ; hut they are returned in small numbers from every division 
in the Panjdb except Debli, Rawalpindi, and Peshawar, from almost every district, and from every 
Harive State of the Eastern IT^dns except Dujdna, Loharu, and Pataudi. 
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Tlie Man (No. 5).— The Man, the second of the Jat tribes, do sometimes claim, as has just 
been stated, Rijpdt ancestry ; and it is said that Thdkur Rajputs of the Man^ tribe are still to be 
found in Jaipur (see further Dalai in section 440). Several of the leading Sikh families^ belong 
to this tribe, and their history will be found at pages 177 to 183 and 307 to 314 of Sir Lepel 
Griffin^s Chiefs. That writer states that there is “a popular tradition in the Panjab 

“ which makes all of the Man tribe brave and true.” The home of the Man is in the northern 
Malwa, to the east of that of the Bhiilar j hut they too are widely distributed, being found in every 
district and state of the Panjah ea<it of Lahore, especially in the northern districts and^ along the 
Satluj, Prom the fact that the Man both of Jalandhar and of Karnal ti’ace their origin to the 
neighkiurhood of Bhatinda, it would appear probable that there was the original homo of the 
tribe. 

The Her (No. 6). — The Her is the third of this group of tribes, and their home appears to 
lie north of the Satliij ; indeed had not it been that I wished to keep the three together, I should 
have taken the Her vdth the Jats of the eastern snb-montane. They are found however in con- 
siderable numbers under the hiUs from Amhala in the east to Gujrat in the west, and throughout 
the whole upper valley of the Satluj. Of the number shown, 5,812 were entered in my tables 
as Aher, of whom 2,786 were in Hushyarpiir, but I am informed that this is merely another way 
of spelling Her. Of course they returned themselves an Aher Jats, not as Aher or Ahir by caste. 
There is a very old village called Her in the Xakodar fahsU of Jalandhar which is stiU held by 
Her Jats, who say that they have lived there for a thousand years, in ether words for an indefinite 
period. 

436. The Jat tribes of the Sikh tract continued. The Buttar (No. 7).— The Buttararea 
small tribe found, so far as our figures go, chiefly on the Upper Satluj. I am not quite sure that 
they are distinct from the Bhutta Jats of the Western Plains, which have been already described 
in section 429, or from the Buta of Hushy4rpur to he described in section 438. They are said to 
he descended from a Surajhansi Rajput who came from the Lakki jungle and settled first in 
Gujranwala. 

The Odi (No. 8). — ^The Odi would appear from oxir figures to be confined to the Pfrozpur 
District. Tliey appear to be a clan of the Dhariwal tribe, as 8,715 of the 8,722 Odi in Pfrozpur 
and 787 more in Hahha have returned themselves as Dhariwal Odi. They are shown in the 
Abstract under both headings. On the other hand the 390 Odi of Gijrat have returned them- 
selves as Tarar Odi. as have 417 in Gujranwala. 

The Bal (No. 9),— The Bal are another tribe of the BeSsand Upper Satluj, and are said to 
be a clan of the Sekbu tribe with whom they do not intermarry. Their ancestor is also said to 
have been a R4jput of royal race who came from MAlwa. The name Bal, which is derived from 
a root meaning ‘‘ strength,” is a famous one in ancient Indian History, and recurs in all sorts of 
forms and places. 

The Pannun (No. 10) — claim Solar Rajpiit ancestry. They are chiefly found in Amritsar 
and Gurdaspup so far as our figures show ; but they also owm five villages in Sialkot. They say 
that their ancestors came from Ghazni ; or according to another story, from Hindustan. 

The Mahal (No. Il) — is a small tribe uhich appear to he chiefly found in Jalardhar and 
Amritsar. Their ancestor is said to have been a Rajput from Modi in the Malwa. 

The Aulak (No, 12). — The head-quarters of the Aulak Jats would appear to be in the 
Amritsar District; hut they are found in the northern Malwa, as urell as in the Manjha and west 
of the Ravi. They are said to be of Solar descent, und their ancestor Aulak lived in the Manjha. 
But another story makes their ancestor one Raja Lui Lafc, a Lunar Rajput. They are related 
to the Sekhu and Deo tribes, with whom they wfll not intermarry. 

The Gil (No. 13). — The Gil is one of the largest and most important of the Jat tribes. So 
far as our figures show, their head-quarters are the Lahore and Pfrozpur Districts ; hut they are 
found all along the Beas and Upper Satluj, and under the hills as far west as Sialkot. Gil, their 
ancestor, and father of Shergil, the founder of another Jat tribe, was a Jat of Raghohansi Rajput 
descent who lived in the Pfrozpur District ; he was a lineal descendant of Pirthi PM, Raja of Garb 
Mithila and a Waria Rajptit, by a Bhdlar Jat wife. The tribe rose to some importance under the 
Sikhs, and the history of its principal family is told at pages 352 of Griffin’s Fanjdb Chiefs, 

The Sidhu and Barar tribes (Nos. 14— 15).— The Sidhu, with its branch the Barar or 
Sidhu-Barar, is the largest and most important of the Jat tribes of the Panjab, for from it have 
sprung the great Phulkian families of Patiala, Nahha, and Jind, and the Barar family of Parfdkot. 
The Sidhu trace their origin to Jaisal, a Bhatti Rajput and founder of Jaisalmer, who was driven 
from Ms^ kin^om by a successful rebeUiou and took refuge with Prithi R4j, Gliauhan, the last 
Hindu King of Dehli. His descendants overran Hissar and Birsa and gave to the latter tract the 
name of Bbattiana. Among them was Khfwa, who married a Jat woman of the Ghaggar, and 
had by her Sidhu, the ancestor of the tribe. Sidhu had four sons, Devi, Bdr, Stir, and Bupach, 
and ffom DhM, the descendant of Bdr, is sprung the Barar tribe. The pure Bhatia RAjpdts of 
Bhatti4na still admit their relationship with the Sidhu and Barar, The early history of the tribes 
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is told in fuQ detail at pages 1 to 10 and 546 to 548 o£ Griffin’s Tanjdh Rajas ; indeed the whole 
book is a political history of the descendants of Sidlm j while the leading minor families are noticed 
at pages 429 to 436 of his Fanjdb Chiefs, Some further details of their early ancestry will he 
found at page 8 of the Hissar Settlement Report. The original home of the tribe was the Malwa, 
and it is stiU there that they are found in largest numbers. But they hare also spread across the 
Satluj into Lahore, Amritsar, Jalandhai*, and other districts. The Barar who are shown in the 
Abstract have returned themselves as Sidhu Barar in the I^'ative States and, to the number of 4,220, 
in Firozpur, and as Rai Barar in Gurgaon. The rest are returned as Barar simply. Sidhu Barar 
and Barar are synonymous ; but whether I have done righly in including the Gurgacm Rai Barar I 
cannot say. Moreover, 26,915 persons in Firozpur and 2,358 in IJ^abha have returned their tribe 
as Sidhu and their clan as Barar, and are included in hoih columns, thus appearing twice over in 
the Abstract, Mr. Brandreth thus describes the Barar of Firozpur : — 

‘‘ The Barars are said to have been Bhatti Rajputs, of the same family as the Rajputs 
“ of Jaisahner, where their original home was. The name of their ancestor was Sidhu, whose 
'^grandson was named Barar, whence they are called indifferently both Sidhu and Bar4r. 
Either Barar or some descendant of hi=; migrated to Bhatiiida, whence Ms offspring 
spread over the neighbouring lands, and are now in possession of a very large tract of 
country. They occupy almost the whole of ilaquas Mari, Mudki, Mokatsar, Bhuchon, Mehraj, 
** Sultan Khan, and Bhudaur in this district, the whole of Faifdkot, a great part of Patiala, I^■abha, 
Jhdmbha and Mallaudb. The CMefs of all these states belong to the same family. The Bhattis 
“ of Sirsa who embraced Muhammadanism were also originally Bhatti Rajputs, and related to the 
Barars, but their descent is traced to some common ancestor before the time of Sidhu. 

** The Barars are not equal to the other tribes of Jats as cultivators. They wear finer clothes 
and consider themselves a more illustrious race. Many of them were desperate dacoits in former 
" years, and all the most notorious criminals of this description that have been apprehended and 
brought to justice under our rule were Barars. Female infanticide is said to have been practised 
“ among them to a great extent in former times. I am told that a few years ago there was scarcely 
" a young girl to be found in any of the Barar villages. This crime is said to have originated in a 
'' deceit that was once practised upon one of the chiefs of X ahha by which his daughter was 
betrothed to a man of an inferior tribe 5 and though he considered himself bound to complete the 
marriage, subsequently entered into an agreement with all his tribe to put to death all the 
daughters that should he born to them hereafter, in order to prevent the possibility of such a 
** disgrace occuiTing again. 

“ From all accounts, however, thi-^ horrid practice has been almost entirely discontinued of late 
“ years, and I can detect no difference now between the proportionate number of female children 
’* in the Barar villages and in villages inhabited by other castes.” 

The Dhariwai (No, 16).— The Bhariwal, Dhanivval, or DhaKwal for the name is spelt in all 
three ways, are also said to be Bhatti Rajpiits, and to take their name from their place of origin 
Daranagar. They say that Akbar married the daughter of their Chief Mahr Mithra, They are 
found chiefly on the Upper Satluj and in the fertile district to the west, their head-quarters being 
the north-western corner of the Mdlwa, or Ludhiana, Firozpur, and tlie adjoining parts of Patiala. 
Mr. Brandreth describes them as splendid cultivators, and the most peaceful and contented portion 
of the population of the tract. 

The Sara (No. 17). — ^The Sara Jats are, so far as our figures go, chiefly found in the Upper 
Malwa, in Lfidhiana, Faridkot, and the intervening country ; but they also have crossed the Satluj 
into the fertile district to the north-west. They are said to be descended from a Bhatti Rajpiit 
who 13 generations ago left the Malwa and settled in Giijranwala. But another tradition traces 
them to R4ja Salon (P'Balvahan), a Lunar Rajput who lived In dammu, and whose two sons Sara 
and Basra were the eponymous ancestors of two jat tribes. I presume that they are distinct from 
the Sarai noticed under Jats of the western sub-montane. 

The Mangat (No. 18).— The Mangat would appear from our figures to be almost confined to 
Ltidhiana and the adjoining portion of Patiala. I have no information to give about them, unless 
indeed they are the same as the Man, described under Jats of eastern sub-montaue. 

Hie Dhindsa (No. 19). — The DMndsa would appear to be confined to Ambala, Ludhiana, and 
the adjoining portion of Patiala. They claim to be descended from Saroha R4jputs. 

The Gandhi (No. 20).— The Gandhi seem to bo chiefly found in the same tract with the 
Mangat just mentioned. About them also I have no particulars to give. 

The Chahil (No. 21).— The Cbahil appear to be one of the largest Jat tribes in the Province . 
They are found in greatest numbers in Patiala, but are very numerous in Ambala and Liidhiana, 
Amritsar, and Gurd4spur, and extend all along under the hills far west as Giijranwala and Sia-lkot. 

It is said that Raja Agarsen Surajhansi had four sons Ch4hil, Chhfna. Chima, and Sahi, and that 
the four Jat tribes who hear these names are sprung from them. Their original home was Malwa, 
whence they migrated to the Panjab. According to another story their ancestor was a Tunwar 
R4jpiit called Raja Rikh, who came from the Deccan and settled at Kahlor. His son Birsi married 
a Jat woman, settltid>t Matti in the M^lwa about the time of Akbar, and founded the tribe. - 
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4S7, Jats of the eastern sub-montane.— The small group of Jats which I 
shall next describe lie to the north of the Sikh Jats just discussed^ all along 
under the foot of the hills from Ambala to Gurdaspur. There is no definite 
line of demarcation between them and the Sikh Jats to the south or the Jats 
of the westei’n sub-montane to the west ; and perhaps the only real distinction 
is that, speaking broadly, the first are Hindus, the second Sikhs, and the 
third Musalmans, though of course followers of all three religions are to be 
found in almost every tribe. In character and position there is nothing to 
distinguish the tribes I am about to notice, save that they have never enjoyed 
the political importance which distinguished the Sikh Jats under the Khalsa. 
Abstract No. 76 on the opposite page gives the figures for these tribes roughly 
arranged in order from west to east. Here again there is no confusion 
between Jats and Eajputs, though the reason of the precision with which 
they are distinguished is exactly the opposite of that already discussed in the 
case of the western sub-montane and Sikh Jats. In the Sikh tract the 
political position of the Jat was so high that he had no wish to be called 
Eajput : under the hills the status of the Eajput is so superior that the Jat 
has no hope of being called Eajput. The only one of these tribes of which 
any considerable number have returned themselves as J ats as well as Eajptits 
is the Manj, and that only in Gm’d&pur on the extreme confines of the tract. 
Then I shall consider with the Eajptits of the same name. In this tract the 
Settlement Eeports are even more meagre than in the last ; and my informa- 
tion is correspondingly imperfect, 

438. The Jat tribes of tbe Eastern Sub-montane. The Randhawa (No. 2).— The 

Randh^wa is a large and widely spread tribe whose head-quarters appear to be the Amritsar and 
Gnrdispnr districts, but who are also found in considerable numbers in Lahore, Jalandhar, 
Hushyirpur, and Patidla. Their founder Randhawa, a Jddu or Bhatti Rajput, lived in Bikaner 
some seven centuries ago ; and Kaj jal, fifth in descent from him, migrated to Batila which had 
some time before been founded by Ram Deo another Bhatti. Here the tribe increased in numbers, 
possessed itself of a very considerable tract of country, and rose to some political importance. The 
history of the Randhawa family is fnlly detailed at pages 200 to 218 of the Panjdh Chiefs, 
A few Randhawa have shown themselves also as Bhatti in Gujrdnwala and as Yirk in Firozpur. 

The Kang (No. 3). — This tribe is found chiefly m the angle between the Beas and Satluj, 
though they have crossed the latter river into Ambala and Firozpur, and are apparently found 
in small numbers all along its banks and even on tbe Lower Indus. Their tradition is that they 
came from Garb Ghazni. They occupied a position of some considerable political importance in 
their own tract during the early days of Sikh rule. Mr. Barkley writes of the Jalandhar Kang : — 
Most of the Sikh Sardars of the hTakodar tahsil either belong to this tribe, or were connected 
** with it by marriage when they established their authority there. Tdra Singh Gheba {sie), who 
" was their leader at the time of the conquest, was himself of this race and a native of Kang on 
the Satluj, where it is said that eighteen Sard&’s at one time resided ; but on the village being 
** swept away by the river they dispersed themselves in their separate jdgirs on both sides of the 
** river.^^ The Kang are said to claim descent from the Solar Rd/jputs of Ajudhia through their 
asDCestor Jograj father o£ Kang. 

The Sohal (Ne. 4). — ^The Sohal are s^d to be of Chauhan Rajpdt origin, their ancestor Sohal 
belonging to ihe family of Mahag. They appear to lie to the north of the Kang, close up under 
and even among the hills j hut they are also found along the Satluj, though in smaller numbers. 

The Bains (No. 5).— The head-quarters of the Bains appear to he in Hushyarpur and 
J&ndhar, though they have spread westwards even as far as Rawalpindi, and eastwards into 
Amb^ila and the adjoining Native States. They say that they are by origin Jan jtia Rajputs, 
and that their ancestor Bains came eastwards in the time of Firoz Shah. Bains is one of the 86 
roy^ families of Rajputs, hut Tod believes that it is merely a sub-division of the Suryahansi 
section. They give their name to^ Baiswara, or the easternmost portion of the Ganges- Jamn a 
dcdh. The Sardars of Aldrwalpur in Jalandhar are Bains, whose ancestor came from Hushyarpur 
to Jalla near Sarhind in Nahha some twelve generations ago. 

^ The Buta (No. 6), — ^The Buta are, as far as our figures go, confined to Hushydrrpur. I have 
no information regarding them, and am not at all certain that they are distinct from the Bhutfca 
of the Western Plains (section 429) and the Buttar of the Sikh tract (section 436), 
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The IthWal (No. 7).— The Ithwal or Uthwal seem to be found chiefly in Amhala, Ludhianah, 
Jalandhar, and the adjoining territory of Patiala. But unless two distinct names have been 
confused, they have a curiously large colony in Dehli, which appears to^ be^ completely separated 
from that of Ambala. They are said to he descended from a Snrajbansi Rajput called Maharaj 
who received the nickname of Unthwal from his love for camel-riding ! 

439. The Jats of the south-eastern districts. — The last group^ of Jat tribes 
that I have to discuss is that which occupies the Jamua districts, Jind, 

Rohtak, and Hissar. They call themselves Jat not Jat, and are the same 
people in every respect as the Jat of the Jamna- Ganges doah and the^ lower 
Jamna vallev, differing however in little save religion froin the great Sikh Jat 
tribes of the Malwa ,* though perhaps the latter, inhabiting as they do the 
wide unirrigated plains of the central States, are of slightly finer physique 
than theirneighbours of the damper riverain. The eastern Jats are almost 
without exception Hindu, the few among them who are Musalman being 
known as Mula or unfortunate,^^ and dating their conversion alnaost without 
exception fi‘om an ancestor who was taken as a hostage to Dehli and there 
forcibly cii’cumcised. Indeed these men were not unfrequently received back 
into caste on their return from captivity, and their descendants are in this 
case Hindus, though still known as Muia. Their traditions show them to 
have come up either from Bikaner and Eajputdna, or northwards along the 
Jamna valley, and very few of them appear to have come from the Pan jab to 
the Jamna. The Jats of Gurgaon indeed still look upon the Eaja of Bhartpur 
as their natural leader, and the fall of Bhartpur made such an impression on 
their minds that old men still refer to it as the sera from which they date 
events. 

The J^t of these parts is, if anything, even a better cultivator than the 
Sikh Jat; and that, chiefly because his women assist him so largely in the 
field, performing all sorts of agricultural labour whether light or heavy, except 
ploughing for which they have not sufficient strength, and sowing which is 
under all circumstances a prerogative strictly confined to the made sex. 

Directly we leave the sonth-eastern districts and pass into the Sikh tract, 
women cease to perform the harder kinds of field-work, even among the J ats ,• 
while in the Musalman districts they do not work at all in the fields. ' So 
essentially is the Jat a husbandman, and so especially is he the husbandman 
of these parts, that when asked his caste he will quite as often reply zaminddr [P. 234] 
as Jat, the two names being in that sense used as synonymous. The social 
standing of the J£t is that which the Gu jar, Ahir, and Eor enjoy; in fact 
these four castes eat and smoke together. They stand at the head of the castes 
who practise haiewa or widow-marriage, a good deal below the E^jput, but 
far above the castes who grow vegetables, such as Ar^n and Mi.li. If the 
social scale is regulated by the rules of the Hindu religion they come below 
Banyas, who are admittedly better Hindus. But the manly J At despises 
the money-grubbing Banya, and all other castes and kibes agree with him. 

In the extreme south-eastern comer of the Pan jab the JAts who have 
come in from the north and west, from EAjputana and the PanjAb^ are known 
as Dhe, to distinguish them from the original JAt tribes of the neighbourhood 
who are collectively called Hele, the two sections abstaining from intermarriage 
and having in some respects different customs. In Sirsa again, that meeting 
place of races, where the Bagri Jat from the BikAner prairies, the Sikh Jat 
from the MAlwa, and the MusalmAn Jat from the Satluj valley, meet the J At 
of HissAr, the last are distinguished as Dese and the MusalmAn J ats as 
PachhAde or western ; but these terms appear to be unknown to the people in 
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their respective homes. There the superiority of the Sikh and Dese Jats over 
the stunted Bagri and the indolent enervated Jat of the Satlnj is most 
strikingly apparent. 

There is an extraordinary division of the Jats of Dehli, Rohtak, and 
Kam^l, and indeed of the other land-owning castes who have for the most 
part taken the one side or the other, into two factions known as Dehia and 
Hanl^nia. I quote the following passage from my Settlement Report of 
Karnal and P^nipat : — 

“ The Dehias are called after a .Tat tribe of that name, with its head-quarters about Bhatganw 
“ in Smipat, having originally come from Bawana near Dehli. Tlie Haulania faction is headed by 
the Ghatw^ or Malak Jats, whose head-quarters are Dher-ka-Ahulana in Gohana, and who were, 
" owing to their successful oppo^iition to the Bajputs, the accepted heads of the Jats in these parts. 
“ Some one of the Emperors called them in to assist him in coercing the Mandahdr Eajpdts, and 
thus the old enmity was strengthened. The Dehia Jats, growing powerful, became jealous of the 
supremacy of the Ghatwals and joined the Mandahars against them. Thus the country side was 
divided into two factions j the Gujars and Tagas of the tract, the .Taglan Jats of t^apa ^Taultha, 
and the Latmar Jats of Rohtak joining the Dehias, and the Htida Jats of Bohtak, and most of 
“ the Jats of the tract except the Jaglans, joining the Haulanias. In the mutiny, distui’hances 
“ took place in the Bohtak distinct between these two factions, and the Mandahars of the Nardak 
ravaged the Haulinias in the south of the tract. And in framing my zdils 1 had to alter my 
proposed division so as to separate a Dehia village which I had included with Haulanias, and 
which objected in consequence. The Dehia is also caSed the Jat, and occasionally the Mandah£r 
“ faction. Even Sir H. ffiott seems to have been unaware of the existence of these factions. The 
Jats and Eajputs seem, independently of these divisions, to consider each other, trihally speaking, 
“ as natural enemies ; and I have often been assured by J£ts, though I do not believe it, that they 
" would not dare to go into a Eajput village at night.^’ 

Mr. Maeonaeliie quotes a Dehli tradition which makes two brothers from 
Rdjputana called Mom and •‘'r’om the respective ancestors of the Hauldnia 
Rajputs of the dodb and the HauMnia J^ts of Rohtak. 

Here again, in the south-eastern districts, the distinction between Jat and 
Rajput is definite and well-mai'ked, the Jat always practising and the Rdjput 
always abstaining from hnma ; though I do not think that here a family 
could raise itself from the former to the latter caste by discontinuing the 
custom, as would appear to be possible elsewhere. The figures for the tribes 
we are to consider are given in Abstract No. ?7 on the opposite page,’^ the 
tribes being roughly arranged from north to south down the Jamna valley, 
and then westwards along the southern border of the Province. The last five 
tribes will be considered under Rajputs ; and they are shown in this abstract, 
not because they are returned as Jats especially in this part of the Panjab, but 
because the Rajput tribes to which they belong will be discussed under the 
head of Rajputs of the Eastern Plains. The tribes in this group are neither so 
large nor so important as those of the Sikh tracts, and in many cases I have 
little or no information to give concerning them. There seems a great 
tendency in these parts to split up into small clans, retaining the tradition of 
common tribal descent, but commonly using the name of the clan and not of 
the tribe. 

440. The Jat tribes of the South-Eastern Districts. The Ghatwal (No. 1).— This is the 
only one of the tribes now under consideration who trace their origin from Ghar Ghazni ,* and even 
they place that city in the Deccan and not in Afghanistan. They claim descent from Saroha 
Edjpdts. Their head-quarters are at Ahulana in the Goh£iia iaihnl of Eohtak, and they occupy 
the country between it and the Jamna, being numerous in the north of Dehli and the south of 
Earnal. I suspect that our figures for Eohtak are considerably under the truth. Ahulana is said 
to have been founded 22 generations ago, and gives its name to the Haulania faction already 
mentioned. The Ghatw£l are often called Malak, a title they are said to have obtained as 
follows :~ 

“ In the old days of Eajput,ascendancy the Rajpdts would not allow Jats to cover their hea^ 
with a turban, nor to wear any red clothes, nor to put a crown on the head of their 

‘^bndegroom, or a jewel (»a^) in their women’s noses. They also used to levy sei^norial righta 
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Abstract No. 77, showing the Jat Tribes [p. 
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« from Tirain Irides. liven to this day Edjpdts win not allow inferior eastes to wear clothes or 
“amnlelomclotlies in their rinages. The Ghatwdls obtain^ some snccesses over the Eajputs, 
« especMtUv over the Mandahte of the ioSl near Deohan and Manglanr^nd over those of the Ba^r 
“ n®T and Dadri, and removed the ohnoxious prohihitions. mey thns acqaireJ the title 

of Malah (master) and a red turban as their distin^ishmg mark j and to tms day a *Tat with a 
red pagri is most probably a Grhatwal/’ 

Mr Fansbawe says that the title is a mere nickname confen*ed by a Mal^ or chief called Rai 
. -1 11^ 4.n MolfiTr fTian frTifl.fwnh •nArlin-na 


tether WhotheGhatwalofBahawalpnrare.Icannot explain. I may notice that there are 
in several Darts of India, and especiahy in hlonghyr and its neighhonrhood, Mhes of low-class 
B«trtitscaUeaGhatwdl3. who hold or held assignments of revenue on condition of defending the 
or passes in the hiUs hy which the hill tribes were wont to make predatory incursions into 
the plains helow. 

The Dagar (No. 2).— The Dagar are numerous in Dehli and Gurgaon and there is a small 
colony in Eohtak. I have no information concerning them. 

The Jakhar and Sangwan (Nos. 3 and 14).— These tribes are said to be descended from a 
Chanhan Eaiput only 20 generations back, wbo came from Bikaner, and whose four sons founded 
the Jakhaj* Sangwan," Pirn, and Eadfan J^ts, for the last two of which I do not show separate 
fiem-es as they are of but little importance. The Sdngwan are most numerous in Jind and Hissar, 
thoughthere isasmallcolony of them in Eohtak also j while the Jakharare almost confined to 
Gurgaon and the adjoining Jhaj jar tcihsil of Eohtak, 

The Sahrawat (No. 4).— Tlie Sahrawat claim to be descended from Sahra, a son or grandson 
of Eaia Anangpal Tiinwar. Tliey are almost confined to Behli, Gurgaon, Eohtak, and the 
adjointog Patiala territory. In Eohtak their settlement dates from some 25 generations back. 

TheDebia(No 5).— This is the tribe which has given its name to the Debia faction men- 
tioned in section 439. They are found on the north-eastern border of the S^mpla and the adjoining 
portion of the SunpaUaJ^fCZ of Eohtak and I) ehH. They claim to he descended from a Chanhan 
Baiput named ManikEai by a BbankarJ^t woman. This is probably the Manik Eai Cbauban 
who founded Hdnai, Another account makes their ancester Bhadhij, son of Haria Harpal, son of 
Prithi Raja The Behia is one of the 36 royal tribes of Eajpdts, whose original home was about 
the confluence of the Satluj with the Indus. They are probably the Bahiie of Alexander. 


The Golia (No. 6).— The GoEa or Gawalia are a very curious tribe. They declare that they [P. 236] 
were originally Brahmans wbo lost caste by inadvertently drinking Equor placed outside a distiEer's 
house in large vessels {gr.l\ The Local Brahmans apparently admit the truth of this story. They 
now intermarry with Jats, hut not with the Bagar or Salanki ; for whEe they were Brahmans the 
latter were their clients, while when they first lost caste the former alone of aU J4t tribes 
would give them their daughters to wife, and so have been adopted as g'^f^fsi-brethren. They came 
from Indor to Eohtak some 30 generations ago. They are only found in Eohtak and Karn41. 

The scattered entries probably refer to a few Gwalas or AWrs who have been returned as J4ts. 


The Rathi (No. 7).— The word Rath is used in Sirsa as synonymous with Pachh4da, to denote 
Musalmdn Jats or Eajpfits from the Satluj. It is said to mean “ strong-handed ” or mlardast. 
In Eohtak, however, there is a distinct Eathi tribe of J^ts who claim to be by origin Tfinwar 
Eajpfits, and are among the oldest inhabitants of the tract. They are descended from a brother of 
the ancekor of the Eohal and Bhankar Jats, and the three tribes do not intermarry. They are 
found in Behli and Gurgdon as weE as in Eohtak, and apparently in LEdhiana, though it is 
perhaps doubtful whether these last are the same tnbe. 


The Rbat ri (No. 8).— This tribe appears to be very numerous in BebE, and to be found also 
in Eohtak and Patiala. I have no information regarding them. 


The Balal (No. 9).^ — ^This is another of the great Eohtak tribes, and is found also in tbe 
adjoining territory of BebE, Hissar and Jind. They claim to be descended from a Edthor E^jpiit 
who settled in Eohtak and married a Bargujar Jit woman some 30 generations back. By her be 
had four sons from whom the Baktl, Beswal, Min, and Sewig (? Sewal) Jits have sprung, and 
these four tribes do not intermarry. But compare the account of the origin of the Min given in 
section 435. The same four tribes have a tradition of common descent and a prohibition against 
inter-marriage in Karnal also. 

The Ahlawat (No. 10). — ^The Ahliwat are said to be descended from a Chauhin Eijpdt 
who came from Sambhar in Jaipur some 30 generations ago. Prom him sprang the Ahliwat, 
OEin, Birma, Mire, and Jun Jits who do not intermarry. The tribe is found in Eohtak, Behli 
and EamiL Its members worship a common ancestor called Sadu Beb. 


The DeSWal (No. 11).— The Beswal or '‘men of the countty are, as already stated, sprung 
from the same stock as the Balal. They are most numerous in Eohtak, Gurgion, and Kamil. In 
Mewar and Ajmer,. Musalmin Eajpits are caEed Beswal, and axe hardly recognised as Eijpits. 
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TlieDlianS:ar(No. 12).— I have said tliat the Dhankar are of the same stock as the Rathi. 
They are almost confined to Jhajjar in Rohtak, and are perhaps nothing more than a local clan of 
the Rathi tribe. 

The Phogat (No. 13).— This tribe possesses some importance in Jfnd, and has spread into the 
neighbouring portions of Gl:nrgaon and Rohtak. The only fact I have concerning them is that they 
will not intermarry with the DeswM ; bnt the reason is not explained, 

The Sangwan (No. 14). — The Sangw^nare descended from the ancestor of the Jakhar already 
mentioned. Their head-quarters are in Jind j bnt they are also fonnd in Rohtak and Hissar. 

The Pawania (No. 15). — The Pawania are a Hissar tribe who are also found in Rohtak, Sirsa, 
Jfnd, and the detached portion of Patiala and, curiously enough, in Ambala. I have no information 
to give regarding them. 

The Bahniwal (No. 16).— The Bahnfwal are found chiefly in the Hissar division and Patiala. 
They are also found on the Lower Satluj in Montgomery, where they have probably returned them- 
selves as Bhatti Rdjptits, which they claim to be by descent. Mr. Purser says of them : — ** In 
" numbers they are weak ; but in love of robbery they yield to none of the tribes/' They gave much 
trouble in 1857. In the I5th century the Bahnfwal held one of the six cantons into which Bikaner 
was then divided. 

The Nsdn (No. 17).— The Nain are chiefly found in the detached portions of Patiala, but 
have spread into Hissar and Behli. I have no information regarding them. 

THE EAJPTTT (CASTE No, 2). 

441. The Rajputs of the Panjab.— The distribution of the Rajputs 
* P. and alKed races is shown in Abstract No. 71, page 219.^ Ido not propose 

98-9. to enter into any detailed description or discussion of the Rajput. He is 

much the same all over Northern India, and more has been published about 
him than about any other Indian caste. The great authority is Tod^s 
^ajhth&n, while both Elliott and Sherring give much useful information, 
I have already expressed in sections 422-3 my views as to the identity of the 
Jat and Rdjput stock as it stands at present, and how the Rajpdts merely 
consist of the royal families of that stock. I might indeed have gone further, 
and have said that a tribe of any caste whatever which had in ancient times 
possessed supreme power throughout any fairly extensive tract of country, 
would be classed as Rajput. It seems to me almost certain that some of tne 
so-called Rdjput royal families were aboriginal ; and notably the Chandel. 
How the aborigines of the Nepal HimS.layas rose to be Kshatriya is well told 
by Hodgson in his Essay on the Military Tribes of NepdL He points out 
that when the Br5.hmans were driven up into the hills by the advancing tide 
of Mahomedan conquest, they wedded with the aboriginal women whom they 
found there. But to render this possible it was necessary to conciliate the 

people among whom they had come to dwell ; and they called their first 

converts among them Kshatriya, while to their own offspring by the hill 

women they gave not only Kshatriya rank and privileges, but Brahminical 

patronymics. 

Prom these two roots mainly sprang tbe now numerons, predominant, and extensively 
** ramifled tribe of Kbas — originally the name of a small clan of creedless barbarians, but now the 
^'prondtitleof the Kshatriya or military order of Nepal. Thus too the key to the anomalous 
** nomenclature of so many stirpes of these military tribes is to be sought in the nomenclature of the 
sacred order." And even now in spite of the yearly increasing sway of Hinduism, and of the 
efforts of Brahmans in high office to abolish the custom, the Kbas stillsinsist that ** the fruits of 
commerce (for marriage is now out of the question) between their females and males of the 
"sacred order shaU he ranked as Kshatriya, wear the thread, and assume the patronymic title." 
So again, when the Rd<jpfl.t immigrants "from the plains took aboriginal women in concubinage 
(and concubinage among tbe bill people is for aU purposes of legitimacy and inheritance the same as 
marriage), they were permitted to give their children so begotten the patronymic title only, not 
" the rank of Kshatriya. But their children again, if they married for two generations with the 
" Kbas, became pure Kbas, or real Kshatriyas in point of privilege and rank though no longer so in 
"name. They were Kbas, not Kshatriya, and yet they bore the proud title cognominal of the 
"martial order of the Hindus, and were in the land of their nativity entitled to every prearc^tive 
" which Kshatriya birth confers in Hinddsten." 
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A reference to my description of tlie Kanets of our hills will show that 
something of the same sort has gone on in the Pan^ab Himdlayas^ though 
necessarily in a much lower degree^ since here the Aryan and not the aborigine 
was predominant ; and the description of the Hill R^jpdts^ and still more of the 
Thakars and Eathis, which will he found in this section under their respective 
headings^ will show how^ if the Tmanian is not as in Nepal admitted to 
Kshatriya rant^ it is at any rate impossible to draw any line among the Aryan 
racesj all above which shall he Eajputs and all below it non-Ed. 3 pfits. As the 
K&gra proverb runs — In the seventh generation the Ghirathni becomes a 
queen/^ 

The Eajputs of the Pan jab are fine brave men^ and retain the feudal P* 287] 
instinct more strongly developed than perhaps any other non-menial caste^ the 
tribal heads wielding extraordinaiy authority. They are very tenacious of 
the integrity of their communal property in the village lands^ seldom admit- 
ting strangers to share it with them. Pride of blood is their strongest 
characteristic, for pride of blood is the very essence of their Eajputhood. 

They are lazy and poor husbandmen and much prefer pastoral to agricultural 
pursuits, looking upon all manual labour as derogatory and upon the actual 
operation of plougbiing as degrading ; and it is only the poorest class of 
B^jput who himself follow the plough. They are, in most parts of the 
Panjdh plains, cattle-stealers by ancestral profession ; but they exercise their 
calling in a gentlemanly way, and there is certainly honour among Rdjput 
thieves. 


442. The Rajput tribes of the Panjah. — The Rdjputs of the Panjdh may 
he broadly divided into four groups, each of which I shall discuss separately 
in the following paragraphs. First come the Eajputs of the Dehli Teiritory 
and Jamna valley, for the most part belonging to the two great tribes of 
ChaiLh&. and Tunwar which gave Dehli its most famous dynasties. Next 
come the Eajputs of the river valleys of the Westem Plains, many of them 
hardly or not at all to be distinguished from Jats, and belonging for the most 
part to the Bhatti of Jaisalmer and Bikaner, and their predecessors the 
Punwar. The third group is the Eajputs of the western hills including the 
Salt-range Tract, comprising both dominant tribes of proud position such as 
the Janju^ and mongrel Eajputs from the Jammu hills, and descendants either 
of the Yadtibansi (Bhatti) dynasty of Kashmir and the mythical E^ja Ras^lu 
of Sidlkot so famous in Panjab folklore, or of a group of tribes, apparently 
of Punw& origin, which now hold the hills on either hank of the J ahlam. 
Finally we have the Eajputs of the KSngra hills of whom the Katoch may 
he taken as the type, so ancient that their very origin and advent to their 
present abodes are lost in the past ; and the Rajputs of the lower hills which 
fringe the Panjab Himalayas. With the Eajputs I take the Thakar and 
Efifehi who are lower grades of Rajputs rather than separate castes, and 
the R^wat whose position is still more difficult of definition. It will 
be noticed that I do not mention the Eajputs of the Sikh tract, of the 
central districts, and of the Phiilkian States of the Eastern Plains. As a 
fact they are few, and the few there are are unimportant. Nor have I men- 
tioned the Rajputs of the frontier districts, for here again they are insignifi- 
cant both in numbers and importance. The reason why the Rajput disappears 
before the Sikh, the Path£n, and the Biloch I have already explained in 
section 422. Abstract No. 71, on page 219,* shows the distribution of 
Eajputs and allied castes. The small number in the Hill St^^tes is curious. 
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There only the ruling families are Rajput^ the mass of the peasantry 
consisting of Kanets or G-hiraths^ if indeed these last can be separated at 
all from Rathis and Rawats. In the Dehli division and Rohtak the Jat has 
largely taken the place of the Rajput ; but such Rajputs as there are are 
Rajputs in very deed. In the Multan division the number of Rajputs re- 
turned is very large ; but I have already shown how large a proportion of 
them should more properly be classed as Jats, if indeed ‘any distinction can 
be drawn between the two. 

443. Tribal statistics for Rajputs. — The figures for tribes will be given under the respective 
groups to which they belong. They are more than usually inaccurate, partly because a R^jplit is 
so difficult of definition, but still more because the Bajpdts are divided into a few great tribes or 
royal races as they are commonly called, the TciaIs of the Rajput annals^ and each of these tribes 
again into innumerable local clans or sacTii or gots. Almost every Rajput will refer himself 
rightly or wrongly to some one of the great Tcvi>lsy as well as state the local clan to which he beyond 
all doubt belongs ; and thus we have members of the same clan and descendants of the same 
ancestor returning themselves as belonging to different tribes, while multitudes of persons appear 
twice over in the Abstracts, first under their tribe or and again under their clan or got. 

It must be remembered that such of the figures as are shown for Rajpdt tribes in the 
Abstracts of the following pages under the head Jat, refer to people who have returned themselves 
as Jat by caste^ and Bhatti, Chauban, and so forth by irile. In the great majority of cases this 
latter entry represents mere traditional origin, irather than that the people in question actually 
claim that they are Bhatti or Ohauhan at the present moment. In many cases they have returned 
their Jat tribe as well. Abstract No. 78 below gives the numbers entered for various tribes under 
Jat and Rajput, respectively, and shows how es^bensively this sort of entry has been made. 

Abstract No. 78, showing Tribes entered botb as Jat and as Rajput. 


JOIKT LIST OJ? JAT AND EAJPUT CLANS. 


CliAIfS. 

Bbitish Tbeeitoey. 

Native States. 

Jats. 

R4jputs. 

Jats. 

Rajpdts. 

Bagri 


3,519 

11.141 

2.251 

908 

Bhakral 


4,863 

5,144 

i 13 

3,378 

Bahniwal 

... 

9,411 

43 

1 1,967 

• «« 

Bhatti 


94,665 

204,569 

1,193 

38,262 

Bhutta 


20,431 

4,891 

2,108 

194 

Chhadhar 

*•« 

26,387 

16,435 

17 

1,311 

Chauban 


27,109 

145,195 

3,650 

18,831 

Dhanial ... 


10,026 

4,388 


... 

Dhudhi 

... 

12,315 

7,649 

1,087 

118 

Gondal 


47,276 

43,220 

325 

10 

Janjua 

... 

8,419 

38,552 

15 

11 

Joya 

... 

12,338 

25,301 

... 

5,262 

Kharral 


18,582 

14,242 

237 

2,042 

Khichi 

... 

3,337 

12,724 

254 

608 

Khohhar 

».« 

42,110 

45,731 

221 

9,649 

Lang^h 


9,083 

2,348 

59 

1 

Mahal 

... 

6,598 

118 

1,032 

721 

Mandahar : 


1,827 

14,693 

l5,312 

2,637 

Manhas ! ... 


6,570 

49,424 

15 

216 

Manj 


2,654 

26,309 

1 

2,676 

Mekau 

... 

3,157 

5,968 

... 
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Abstract No. 78, showing Tribes entered both as Jat and as Rajput- 

concluded. 


JOINT LIST OT JAT AND RAJPUT CLANS. 


Clasts. 

' British Tbreitobt. 

Native States. 






Jats. 

Rajputs. 

Jats. 

Rajpiits. 

Punwar ... 

16,959 

53,151 

887 

7,853 

E^njlia 

10,903 

7,490 

53^ 


Eathi 

18,S73 

30 

440 

... 

Eawat 

5,046 

2,809 

83 

113 

SiAl 

17,093 

76,957 

273 

256 

Sumra 

12,558 

218 

... 

2,101 

Tduwar 

12,638 

35,919 

•1 

3,299 

Tdiar 

18,925 

4,228 

19 1 

... 

Virk 

35,527 

7,118 

889 ! 

1 


W allu ... itt <•> 

2,963 

[ 

17,484 

244 

i 

3,704 

444. Rajputs of the Eastern PMis.— The tribes w! 

iich I shall first discuss 


are divided into two groups. All but the last four are almost confined to the 
Dehli territory, at least as Rajputs proper, and are roughly arranged in order 
from north to south down the Jamna valley, and then westwards through 
Rohtak and Hissdr. The last four tribes carry on the series through Patiala, 
Mrozpur, and GujrS.nw£la, and connect the Rijputs of the Eastern with those 
of the Western Plains. The first group belongs chiefly to the great royal 
families of the Rajputs who, occupying the Dehli territory, have not as a rule 
superseded their old tribal designation by a local name, as has been so often 
the case in the west of the Panjdb. The great majority of them are descend- 
ants of the Tunwar and Chauhdn dynasties of Dehli, Their local distiibution 
is fairly well marked, the Tunwar lying to the north-west of the first group, 
and shutting off the Jat Tribes of the Central Plains from the Rajputs of the 
Dehli territory, their line being broken only, I believe, by the Chauhan colony 
on the Ghaggar of theHissdr border. Next to them come the Chauhan, 
Mandahar, and Pundir of the Kurukshetr, and the R^wat, Gaurwa, Bargujar, 
and JMu of Dehli and Gurgaon, followed by the Jatu, themselves Tunwar, 
and the B%ri of Hiss^r. The Punwar colony of Rohtak will be discussed 
with the Rajputs of the Western Plains. The Jats who are shown in the 
Abstract on the next page* are very largely if not wholly true Jats, who have 
returned a real Jat tribe and have been shown under that tribe among Jats, 
but have also entered the R%ut tribe from which they claim to be descended, 
and are thus entered under that head also. The Rajput of these parts is a 
true Rajput. Living in the shadow of Dehli, the capital of his ancestral 
dynasties, he clings to the traditions of his caste. He cultivates largely, for 
little other occupation is left him j but he cultivates badly, for his women are 
more or l^s strictly secluded and never work in the fields, while he considers 
it degrading to actually follow the plough, and will always employ hired 
ploughmen if he can possibly afford it. He is a great cattle-grazier and as 
great a cattle-thief. His tribal feeling is strong, and the heads of the village 
or local group of villages have great influence. He is proud, lazy, sometimes 


[P, 238] 


* P. 
136-87. 
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turbulent, but generally with sometbing more of the gentleman about him 
« than we find in the more rustic Jat. Abstract No. 79 on the opposite 
136-37. gives the distribution of these tribes. 

445. The Rajput tribes of the Eastern Plains. The Tunwar (Ho. 1).— The Tiinwar, 
although a suh-dirision of the Jaduhansi, is generally reckoned as one of the 36 royal tribes of 
Rajpdts. It furnished India with the dynasty of Yikrauiaditya, the heaeon of "later Hindu 
chronology, and Dehli wdth its last Indian rulers, Anangpal, the last Tunwar Eaja, abdicating in 
favour of his Chauliaii grandchild Pirthi Raj, in whose time the Musalmans conquered Norih- 
Western India. An early xinangpal Tiinwar founded in 792 AJ>. the city of Behli on the 
ruins of the ancient Indrapat, and his dynasty ruled there for three and a half centuries. It is 
therefore natural that the Tunwar should he found chiefly in the eastern districts of the Prorince. 
In Behli itself, indeed, they are less numerous than might have been expected. But they are 
exceedingly numerous in Amhala, Hissar, and Sirsa. The name being a famous one, many Raj- 
piits of various tribes which have no real connection wdth the Tunwar have returned it. Thus 
1,200 men in Karnal are returned as Chauhan Tunwar, who are probably Chauhans. So in 
Rawalpindi 1,939 men are shown as Bhatti Tiinwar, though here the confusion is more excusable, 
being Justified by origin though not by modern usage. The figures are of course shown twice over 
in each case. The figures for Tunwar Jats probably represent nothing more than traditional 
origin. Half the number are in Gurgaon, where there is a considerable settlement of Tunwar 
Rajputs, 

The Tunwar are the westernmost of the great Rajput tribes of the Eastern Punjab. When 
ejected from Behli they are said to have settled at Pun^ri in Karnal, on the Amhala border and 
once the seat of the Pundir, and thence to have spread both north and south. They now occupy 
Hariana or the greater part of the Hissar district, and stretch across Karnal and the south of 
Patiala into the west of the Amhala district, separating the Chauhan and other Eajptits who hold 
the Jamna districts to the east of them from the great Jat tribes of the Malwa which lie to their 
west. There is, however, a Chauhan colony to the north-west of them on the Lowe** Ghaggar in the 
Hissar district and Patiala. The Jatu of Hariana are a Tunwar clan. 

The Chauhan (No. 2). — The Chauhan is one of the Agnikula tribes and also one of the 36 
royal families. Tod calls them the most valiant of the whole Rajput race, and to them belonged 
the last Hindu ruler of Hindustan. Before the seat of their power was moved to Behli, Ajmer 
and Samhhar in Jaipur seem to have been their home. After their ejectment from Behli they are 
said to have crossed the Jamna to Sambhal in Muradabad, and there still dwell the genealogists 
and hards of the Chauhan of the Kardak of Karnal and Amb^a. This tract, the ancient Kuruk- 
shetr or battle-field of the Kauravas and Pandavas, is still occupied very largely by Rajputs ; 
in the west by the Tiinwar, themselves descendants of the Pandavas, but for the most part by the 
Chauhan whose central village is Jiindla in Karnal, and who occupy all the country lying im- 
mediately to the east of the Tunwar tract in Ambala and Karnal and the adjoining parts of Patiala, 
Nabha, and Jind, AU this country was held by the Pundfr Rajpiits till the Chauhan came over 
from Sambhal under Rana Har Rai some 20 generations ago, probably in the time of Bahlol Lodi, 
and drove the Pundir across the Jamna. The Chauhan appear from our figures to be numerous 
throughout the remaining districts of the Behli and Hissar divisions and in Gujranwala, Pfrozpur, 
Rawalpindi, and Shahpur. But Chauhan being perhaps the most famous name in the Rajpdt 
annals, many people who have no title to it have shown themselves as Chauhan. In Karnal 1,520 
Pundir, 850 Punwar, 1,200 Tunwar, 6,300 Mandahar, and some 900 of other tribes have shown 
themselves as Chauhan also. In Shahpur 6,700 persons are returned as Gondal Chauhan, and this 
accounts for the so-called Chauhans of this district. The Jat Chauhans, too, are probably for the 
most part Jat tribes of alleged Chauhan origin. Thus among the Jats, in Gujranwala 2,200 Clmna 
and nearly 1,000 persons of other Jat tribes, in Firozpur 600 Joya and 200 Sidhu, and in Jablam 
2,000, and in Gujrat 650 Gondal, have returned themselves as Chauhan also, and so in many minor 
instances. AU these figures are shown twice over. The KMchi and Varaich are also Chauhan 
clans numerous in the Panjah, and have perhaps sometimes returned themselves as Chauhan only. 
The Chauhdn of the Behli district have taken to widow-mamage, and are no longer recognised by 
their fellow Rajputs. The Chauhan of Gurgaon have, however, retained their pre-eminent position, 
and are connected with the Chauhan family of Nimrana, a small State now subject to Alwar, 

The Mandehai (No. 3). — The Mandahar are almost confined to the Kardak of ' Karndl, 
Ambala and the neighbouring portion of Paridla. They are said to have come from AJudhia to 
Jind, driving the Chandel and Bra Rajputs who occupied the tract into the Siwdliks and across 
the Ghaggar respectively. They then fixed their capital at Kalayit in Pati^, with minor centres 
at SaHdon in J£nd and Asandh in Kam^ They lie more or less between the Tunwar and 
Chauhan of the tract. But they have in more recent times spread down below the Chauhan into 
the Jamna riverain of the Karnal district, with Gharaunda as a local centre. They were settled 
in these parts before the advent of the Chauhan, and were chastised at Samana in Patiala by Pir^z 
Shah. The Mandahar, Kandahar, Bargdjar, Sankarwdl, and Panihar Rajputs are said to be^des. 
©ended from Lawa, a son of Rim Chandra, and therefore to be Solar Rijputs j and in Karnal at 
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Abstract No. 79, showing the Rajput [A 239] 
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1,038 

1,764 

3,076 

141 

5,933 

39 

3,658 

9,287 

31,642 

257 

1,680 

635 

38 

138 

10,743 

z 

19 

25 

1,763 

1,323 

15 

8 

2,669 

2,214 

45 

1,025 

Hissar 

Eohtak 

Sirsa 
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least they do not mtermarry. A few Mandah^lr are foirnd east of the Jamna in Saliaranpnr, hut 
the trihe appears to he very local. 

The Pundlr (No. 4*).— The Pnulfr would appear to belong to the Dahima royal race of which 
Tod says : — “ Seven centuries have swept away all recoUectioii of a tribe who once afforded one 
of the proudest themes for the song of the hard.” They were the most powerful vassals of the 
Chauhan of Dehli, and Pundir commanded the Lahore "fi*ontier under Pirlhi Paj. The original 
seat of the Panjab Pundir was Thanesar and the Enrukshetr of Karn£ and Am'hala, with local 
capitals at Ptindri, Ramha, Habri, an 1 Ptindrak 5 hut they were dispossessed hy the Chauhan under 
Rana Ear Rai, and for the mo^t xjart fled beyond the Jamna. They are, however, still found in 
the Indri pargannah of Kamal and the adjoining portion of Amhala. 

The Rawat (No. 5). — The Rawat has been returned, as a Jat tribe, as a Rajput tribe, and as a *240] 
separate caste. I have shown the tlnee sets of figures side by side in Abstract No. V 9 . The 
Rawat is found in the sub-montane districts, and down the whole length of the Jamna vaRey. It 
is very difficult to separate these people from the Rathis of the Kangra hills • indeed they would 
appear to occupy much the same position in the submontane as the Rathis or even the Kanets do 
m the higher ranges. They are admittedly a clan of Chandel Rajputs ; but they are the lowest 
clan who are reco^iised as of Rajput stock, and barely if at aR admitted to communion with the 
other Rajputs, whRe under no circumstances would even a Rathi marry a Rawat woman. They 
practise widow-maa-riage as a matter of course. There can, I think, he little doubt that the Chandel 
are of ahori^al stock, and probably the same as the Chandal of the hiUs of whom we hear so 
mneh ; and it is not impossible that these men became Chanals where they were conquered and 
despised outcasts, and Rajputs where they enjoyed political power. The Rawat is probably akin 
to the Rao suh-division of the Kanets, whom a^in it is most difficult to separate from the Rathis ; 
and the Chandel Rajputs also have a Rao section. In Behli 1,075 persons have shown themselves 
as Raurat Gaure, and are included also under Gaurwa, the next beading. 

446. The Rajpni tribes of the Eastern Plains continued. The Gaurwa (No. 6) and 
Gaur. I am not at aR sure that these figures do not include some Gaur as w'’eil as Gaurwa Rajputs 
(see the last sentence supra) for the name was often spelt Ganra in the papers. The Gaur are that 
one of the 36 royal families to which belonged the Rajput Kings of Bengal. They are found in 
the central Jamna-Ganges dodb, and are fuRy described hy EUiott and Sherring. In our tables 
we have 1,790 Rdjpiits returned as Gaur, mostly in DelRi and Gurgion, and they are not shown 
in the Abstract. Gaurwa would seem to be appRed generaRy to any Rajputs who have lost rank 
by the practice of haretca. In DehR however they form a distinct clan, both they and the 
Chauhan practising widow-marriage, hut the two being looked upon as separate tribes. They are 
described by Mr. Maconachie as “especially noisy and quarrelsome, but sturdy in build, and 
.. disposition,^’ while the DehR Chauhdn are said to be “ the best Rdjpdt cultivators in 

the district, and otherwise decent and orderly,” 

The B^gujar (No. 7).--The Bargujar are one of the 36 royal famRies, and the only one 
except the Gahlot which claims descent from Lawa son of Ram Chandra. The connection between 
the Mandahar and Bargujar has aheady been noticed under the head Mandahar They are of 
course of Solar race. Their old capital was Rdjor, the ruins of which are stiR to he seen in the 
south of AJ^ar, and they held much of Alwar and the neighbouitig parts of Jaipur tiR dispossess- 
ed by the pchwaha. Their head-quarters are now at Andpshahr on the Ganges, hut there is stiR 
a colony of them in Gimgaon on the Alwar border. Curiously enough, the Gurgdon Bargdjar say 
that they came from Jalandhar about the middle of the 15th century • and it is certain that they 
f Sohna, as the buildings of the Kamhohs who 

held it before them are still to he seen there and are of comparatively recent date Our figures 

for Gnrgion are certainly very far below the truth. 

.. ^®JA^“o^J^4bansUreo£ Lunar race, and are oalled by Tod “the 

^ the tnbes of Ind/’ But the name has been almost oversbadow^.by Bhatti, 

person* Im^^ returned t&mselves 

as Jadu, and those chiefly m Dehli and the south of Pariala. 

The Jata (No. B).--Th6 Jatu are said to be a Tunwar clan who once held almost the whole of 

is three clans named after 

1'^” **1®® brothers, Jatu, Eagbu and Satranla, of which clans Jdtn was by far the 
largest and mort important, and once ruled from BUwani to Agroha. They are the hereditary 
^^J®® of ““if the sandhills of Mahm were fixed upon as the 

daala or the jltn.Punw4r 

hmda’° returned themselyes as Chanhdn also, and are included 

nr to any Hindu S%(it or Jat from the Bdgar 

ons^ ^® J!° Hissfir. They are most nun^- 

heading of Jat in Sidlkot 
themselv^ also as Bdgar or 
and if® neighhoiSiood. 

Or It may he that the word IS a misreading for Nigri,wIio claim to be Chauhltn ifiipdts who 
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migrated from Delili in the time of Ala-ud-din Ghori, and who hold 17 villages in the Sialkot district. 
These last are certainly Jats, not Eajputa. The Bagri Rajputs are probably Bhatti, or possibly Rahtor! 
Tlie Godara and Puniya are probably the Jat tribes that are most numerous in the Bagar. 

The Rangar. — Rangar is a term, somewhat contemptuous, applied in the eastern and south- 
eastern districts to any Musalman Rajput ; and I only notice it here because the Rangar are often, 
though wrongly, held to bo a Rajpdt tribe. I am told, however, that in Firozpur and Gurdaspur 
there are small Rajput colonies l^own only by this name ; and if so it is probable that they have 
migrated from the Dehli territory. If a ffindu Chauhan Rajput became Musalman to-morrow, he 
wonld still be called a Chauhin Rajput by both himself and his neighbours of both religions. But 
his Hindu brethren would also call him Rangar, which he would resent as only slightly less abusive 
than choiiJcat, a term of contempt applied to those who have, on conversion to Islam, cut off the 
choti or Hindu scalplock. The Rangar or Musalm^ Rajputs bear the worst possible reputation for 
turbulence and cattle-stealing, and gave much trouble in the mutiny. Many proverbs concerning 
them are quoted under the head of Gujar. Here is another — A Rangar is best in a wineshop, or 
“ in a prison, or on horseback, or in a deep pit.'’ I believe that in Central India the term Rtogar 
is applied to any uncouth fellow.^ 

The Baria (No. 11). — The Baria of Jalandhar are said to be Solar Rajputs, descended from 
Rdja Karan of the Mahabhdrat. Their ancestor Mai ( ! ) came from Jal Kahra in Patiala about 
500 years ago. Those of Sialkot, where they are found in small numbers, but considered to be Jats, 
not Rajputs, say they are of Lunar Rajput descent. The tribe is practically confined to Patiala 
and Nabha, and the name of the ancestor Mai, if common to the tribe, looks as if they were not 
Rajputs at aU, though it is unusual in the Sikh States for Jats to claim the title of Rajput. I 
have no further information regarding the tribe. There are Barhaiya Rajpiits in the Azimgarh 
and Ghazipur neighbourhood. 

The Atiras (No. 12). — This tribe is returned from Patiala only. I cannot find it mentioned in 
any of the authorities. 

The Naipal (No. 13). — The JSTaipal are a clan of the great Bhatti tribe, who are found on the 
Satluj above Pirozpur. They once held the river valley as far down as that town, but were driven 
higher up by the Dogars^ and in their turn expelled the Gujars. Mr. Brandreth says of them : — 
“ They resemble very much in their habits the Dogars and Gujars, and are probably greater 
thieves than either. They appear almost independent under the Ahluwalia rulers, and to have 
" paid a small rent in kind only when the Kardar was strong enough to compel them to it, which 
was not often the case. They have lost more of their Hindu origin than either the Dogars or 
'' Giijars, and in their marriage connections they foUow the Muhammadan law, near blood relations 
“ being permitted to enter into the marriage compact.” All the Naipil have returned themselves 
as Bhatti as well, and it is possible that many of them have sho'vvn Bhatti only as their tribe, and 
are therefore not returned under the head Naipal. 

The Rathor (No. 14).— The Rathor are one of the 36 royal races, and Solar Rajputs. Their 
old seat was Kanauj, but their more modem dynasties are to be found in M^rwar and Bfk£ner. 
They are returned from many d,istriet8 in the Panjab, but are nowhere numerous, 

447. The Rajputs of the Western Plains. — The next group of Rajput 
tribes that I shall discuss are those of the great Western Plains. I have 
already said much regarding the position of the Rl,jput in this part of 
the Panjabj and the difEciiltj of drawing any line between him and the Jat 
of the neighbourhood. Here the great Rajput tribes have spread up the river 
valleys as conquerors. Traditionally averse from manual labour and looking 
upon the touch of the plough handle as especially degrading^ they have been 
wont to content themselves with holding the country as dominant tribes^ 
pasturing their great herds in the broad grazing grounds of the west, fighting 
a good deal and plundering more, and leaving agriculture to the Ar^in, the 
Mahtam, the Kamboh, and such small folk. The old tradition is not for- 
gotten ; but the rule of the Sikh, if it afforded ample opportunity for fighting, 
destroyed much of their influence, and the order and equal justice which have 
accompanied British rule have compelled all but the most wealthy to turn 
their attention, still in a half-hearted sort of way, to agriculture. 

Abstract No. 80 on the next page* shows the distribution of these tribes. 
They are roughly arranged according to locality. First come the royal races 

^ Mr. Wilson notes that he has heard- Rangar applied to Hindu RajpAts. This is, X think 
uirasual. The word is often spelt and pronotmeed E4nghar. 
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ISTahha 

4 


i*. 


1 

2 

Kapnrthala 

10 

269 

... 

17 


Jind 

1 

«•» 

• ». 

1 

2 


Paridkot ... 

91 

4 

... 

" 22 

3 I 

*" 46 

Total East. Plains ... 

113 

273 1 

... 

49 


86 

Bahawalpnr 

133 

... 

... 

... 

4 

107 

Total HiU States ... 

10 

... 

... 

4 

... 

132 

Britidi Territory 

76557 

U,093 

7,490 

10,903 

43,220 

47,276 

Bative States 

256 

273 

... 

53 

10 

325 

Province .** 

77,213 

17,366 

7,490 

10,956 

43,230 

47,601 
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of PxLnw& and Bhatti^ who have held between them from time immemorial 
the country of the lower Satluj and the deserts of Western Eajptitana. They 
are the parent stocts whence most of the other tribes have sprung^ though as 
they have moved up the river valleys into the Punjab plains they have taken 
local tribal names which have almost superseded those of the original race. 
Thus the figures for all these tribes are more or less imperfect^ some having 
returned the local and some the original tribe only, while others have shown 
both and are entered in both sets of figures. Next to these races follow the 
Wattu, Joya, Ehichi, and Dhudhi, who hold the Satluj valley somewhat in 
that order. They are followed by the Hiraj and Siai of the Chenib and 
Lower Jahlam, and these again by the tribes of the Upper Jahlam and the 
Sh^hpiir idr. Of these last the Ranjha, Gondal, and Mekan would pro- 
bably not he recognised as Rajputs by their neighbours the Tiwana, Janjua, 
and the like. Last of all come five tribes who have already been considered 
under Jats. From what has already been said as to the confusion between 
Jat and Rajput in these parts, it might be expected that many of these 
people wdll have been returned as Jats ; and in such eases the figures are 
shown side by side. But in the ease of at any rate the Bhatti and Punw&v 
it does not follow that these men are not Jats ; for in many instances they 
have given their J at tribe, and added to it the Rajput tribe from which they 
have a tradition of origin. 

448. Rajput tribes of the Western Plains. The Punwar (No. 1).— The Ptmwar or Pramara 
was once the most important of all the AgniMa Edjptits. The world is the Pramara^s ” is 
an ancient saying denoting their extensive sway; and the Nau Kot Mdrusbhali, extending along 
and below the Satlnj from the Indus almost to the Jamna^ signified the mdrut, aH%al or arid 
territory occnpied by them, and the nine divisions of which it consisted. Bnt many centuries 
have passed since they were driven from their possessions, and in 1826 they held in independent 
sway only the small State of Bhat in the desert. It will he seen from the Abstract that the 
Punwir jjre found in considerable numbers up the whole course of the Satluj and along the 
Lower Indns, though in the Berajat all and in the Multan division many of them are shown as 
Jats. They have also spread up the Beas into Jalandhar and G-urdaspur. There is also a very 
large colony of them in Rohtalc and Hissar and on the confines of those districts ; indeed they 
once held the whole of the Eohtab, Badri, and Gohana ooxmtry, and their quarrels with the Jatu 
Tunwar of Hissar have been noticed under the head Jatu, 

The Bhatti (No. 2). — Bhatti, the Panjah form of the Rajplitana word Bhati, is the title of 
the great modern representatives of the ancient Jaduhansi royal Rajpdt family, descendants of 
Krishna and therefore of Lunar race. Their traditions tell that they were in very early times 
driven across the Indus ; hut that returning, they dispossessed the Langah, Joya, and others of 
the country south of the Lower Satluj some seven centuries ago, and founded Jaisalmer, This 
State they still hold, though their territory has been greatly circumscribed since the advent of 
the Bathor ; but they stiH form a large proportion of the Rajput subjects of the Rathor R£jas 
of Bik^-ner. At one time their possessions in those parts included the whole of Sirsa and the 
adjoining portions of Hissar, and the tract is still known as Bhattiana The story current in 
Hissar is that Bhatti, the leader under whom the Bhattis recrossed the Indus, had two sons Busal 
and Jaisal, of whom the latter founded Jaisalmer while the former settled in Bhattiana. From 
Busal sprang the Sidhu and Bardr Jat tribes (see section 436), while his grandson Rajpal was 
the ancestor of the Wattu. (But see further, section 449 infra.) According to General. Cun- 
ningham the Bhattis originally held the Salt-range Tract and Kashmir, tl-eir capital being 
Gajnipur, OP the site of modern Rawalpindi ; hut about the second C€ntury before Christ they 
were driven across the Jahlam by the Indo-Seythians, and their leader, the Raja Rasalu of 
Pan jab tradition, founded Sxalkot. The invaders however followed them up and dispersed them, 
and drove them to take refuge in the country south of the Satluj, though their rule in the 
Kashmir valley remained unbroken till 1339 A.B. 

The Bhatti is still by far the largest and most widely distributed of the Raput tribes of the 
Panjab. It is found in immense numbers all along the Lower Satluj and Indus, though on the 
former often and on the latter always classed as Jat. It is hardly less numerous on the Chenih, 
the Upper Satluj, and the Beas, it is naturally strong in Bhattiana, there is a large colony in the 
BeHi Strict, while it is perhaps most numerous of all in the seats of its ancient power, in Sialkot, 
Gujrat and the Sal^range country. And if we reckon as Bhatti the Sidhu and BariLr Jats of the 
Halwa, who are admittedly of Bhatti ori^, we shaU leave no portion of the Panjah proper ii:^ 
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which a large Bhatfci population is not to he found. Many of those retnnied as Bhatti are ^o 
returned as belonging to other tribes, but these form a wholly insignificant fraction of the whole ; 
and the only large nnmhers appearing twice over appear to be the 1,100 INaipal of I’lrozpnr already 
allnded to, 2,000 Bhatti Tun war (sfc) in E£walpindi, 2,400 Khokhar and 1,600 Khairalin 
Bah£walpur, 1,700 Kashmiri Jats in G’ujranwala. In this last case the word is probably Bhat, 
a great Kashmir tribe, and not Bhatti. But if the Bhatti formerly held Kashmir, it is not 
impossible that the two words are really identical. Perhaps also Bhatti has in many cases been 
given as their tribe by Jats or low-class B4jpdt3,or even by men of inferior castes who returned 
themselves as Jats or Eajputs for their own greater exaltation. But if this he so, it only shows 
how widespread is the fame of the Bhatti within the Panjah. Almost every menial or artisan 
caste has a Bhatti clan, and it is often the most numerous of aH, ranking with or above the 
Khokhar in this respect. 

Yet it is strange, if the Bhatti did hold so large a portion of the Pan^^h as General Cunningham 
alleges, how almost universally they trace their origin to Bhatner in Bhattiana or at least to its 
neighbourhood. Either they were expelled wholly from the Upper Panjah and have since returned 
to their ancient seats, or else the glory of their later has overshadowed that of their earlier 
dynasties, and Bhatner and Bhattiana have become the city and country of the Bhatti from which all 
good Bhatti trace their origin. The subject population of Bikaner is largely composed of Bhatti, 
while Jaisalmer is a Bhatti State ; and it seems impossible that if the Bhatti of the Higher Satluj 
are immigrants and not the descendants of the residue of the old Bhatti who escaped expulsion, 
they should not hare come largely from both these States, and moreover shonld not have followed 
the river valleys in their advance. Yet the tradition almost always skips all intermediate steps, 
and carries us straight hack to that ancient city of Bhatner on the hanks of the long dry Ghaggar, 
in the Bikaner territory bordering on Sirsa. The Wattn Bhatti of Montgomery, while tracing 
their origin from Bilja Salvahan, the father of Raja RaSalu of Sialkot, say that their more 
immediate ancestors came from Bhatner ; the Kun Bhatti of Multan trace their origin to the 
Dehli country; while the Bhatti of Muzaffargarh, Jhang, Gdjranwdla, Sialkot, Jahlam, and 
Pin^d, all look to Bhatner as the home of their ancestors. It is probable either that Bhatner is 
used merely as a traditional expression, or that when the Ghaggar dried up or the Rathor con- 
quered Bikaner, the Bhatti were driven to find new homes in the plains of the Panjib. Indeed 
Mr. Wilson tells me that in Sirsa, or the old Bhattiana, the term Bhatti is commonly applied to 
any Musaiman Jat or Rajput from the direction of the Satluj, as a generic term almost 
synonymous with Rath or Pachhada. 

^^3 In Multan the Hfin, a Bhatti clan, are the dominant tribe in the Shfijahfid taihsd^ where they 
settled some four or five hundred years ago. The Mittru Bhatti of Mnltin came from Bfkiner. 
The Bhatti of Montgomery ^e probably Wattu and Elhichi who will he described presently. The 
Bhatti of Jhang hold a considerable tract called Bhattiora in the Chiniot uplands north of the 
Chanih. They came first from Bhatner to the right bank of the Jahlam near the Shihpnr border, 
and thence to Bhattiora. They are described as a fine race of men, industrious agriculturists, 
''hardly at all in debt, good horse-breeder^ and very fond of sport. They do very little cattle- 
" lifting, hut are much addicted to carrying off each other’s wives.’^ The Bhatti of the Gti jr^nw£la 
Tidr^ where they are the natural enemies of the Yirk,” are descended from one Bhfr who eighteen 
generations ago left Bhatner, and settled in the Mtir Mahal jungles as a grazier and freebooter. His 
grandson went further on to the banks of the R4vi, and his son again moved up into the uplands 
of Qfijr4nw^la. The modern descendants of these men are described as a muscular and noble- 
looking race of men, agriculturists more by constraint than by natural inclination, who keep 
" numerous herds of cattle which graze over the pasture lands of the only plough just sufficient 
''to grow food for their own necessities, and are famous as cattle-lifters and notorious thieves,” 
The Bhatti of Gujranwdla enjoyed considerable political importance in former times, and they 
still hold 86 villages in that Strict. In Sialkot the Bhatti claim descent from Bhoni seventh in 
descent from their eponymous ancestor Bhatti, who came to Gdjranw^la from Bikaner, and thence 
to Sialkot. None of these Bhatti of the Idr will give their daughters to the neighbouring Jat 
tribes, though they will take wives from among them without scruple. In the Salt-range Tract 
the Bhatti seem to hold a very subordinate position as Bhatti, though it may be that some of the 
innumerable Rijpdt tribes of those tracts may consider themselves Bhatti as well as whatever 
their local name may be. In Kaptirthala and Jalandhar they have lost position greatly in 
recent times. Till dispossessed by the Ahldwalia Sikhs, the Rais of Kapdithala were Bhatti 
Rajpdts. 

442. Rajput Tribes of the Satluj. — The Wattu (No. 3). — The Wattu are a Bhatti dan, 
of whose origin the Hissar story has been given in section 448 above. The Sirsa tradition appears 
to he that one R£ja JAnhar, a descendant of the Bhatti Raja Salvdhan of Sf^kot, was settled in 
Bhatner, whefe he had two sons Achal and Batera. Prom the latter sprang the Sidhu and Bardr 
Jats. The former again had two sons Jaip^ and Rajp41, of whom Jaip^l was the ancestor of the 
Bhatti proper, and Rdjpdl of the Wattu. The Wattu date their conversion to Islam by Bdba Parfd, 
from the time of Khiwa who ruled at Haveli in Montgomery, and was succeeded by the famous 
Wattu Chief Lakhe Khdn. They hold both hanks of the Satluj in the Sirsa district, and the 
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adjoining parts of Montgomery and Eab^walpnr, from Baggelii 16 miles above Fasnllsa, to PhnUbi 
70 miles below it. Above tbem lie tbe Dogars. below them tbe Joy a. They are said to have crossed 
from tbe right bank of tbe river and spread into tbe then almost uninhabited prairies of Sirsa 
only some five generations ago, when Pilzil Dalel R£na came from Jbang near Haveli and settled 
tbe unoccupied riverain. There h also a small section of tbem on the Eavi in the Montgomery 
district. It is not impossible that some of the Wattu have returned themselves as Bhatti simply, 
for some few have returned themselves under both heads. The tribe was formerly almost purely 
pastoral, and as turbulent and as great marauders as other pastoral tribes of the neighbourhood ; 
and the habits of the Eavi IVattu, who gave trouble in j 857, have hardly changed. But the Satluj 
Wattu who possess hut little jungle have taken vei*y generally to agriculture, and Captain Elphxn- 
gfcone says that some of their estates are well cultivated, their herds have diminished, and many of 
“ them cannot now be distinguished in appearance from peaceful ArMns or Kbokhars. ^ The change 
‘*in their habits has indeed been remarkable, as they still speak with exultation of the Kardars they 
“used to kill during the Sikh rule, and the years in which they paid no revenue because the Sikhs 
“ were unable or a£i aid to collect it.” Mr. Purser describes the Wattu as “priding themselves 
‘*upon their politeness and hospitality. They are of only moderate industry, profuse in expenditure 
' on special occasion*!, indifferent to education and exceedingly fond of cattle.^^ He classes them 
however with the Kathia, KhaiTal, Sial, Baliniwal, Biloch and Joya as “essentially robber tribes 
“and more or less addicted to cattle-stealing.” Thi.s 1 suspect- simply means that these are the domi- 
nant tribes of the tract, who look upon a pastoral as higher than an agriciiltui’al life. 

The Joya (No. 4) and Mahar.— The Joya is one of the 36 royal races of Eijputs, and is des- 
cribed in the ancient chronicles as “Lords of the Jangal-des,” a tract which comprehended Eariana, 
Bhaftiana, Bhatner, and Hagor, They also held, in common with the Dehia with whom their name 
is always coupled, the hanks of the Indus and Satluj near their confluence. Some seven centuries 
ago they were apparently driven out of the Indus tract and partly subjugated in the Bagar country 
by the Bhatti • and in the middle of the 16th century they were expelled from the Joya canton 
of Bfkdner by the Eathor rulers for attempting to regain their independence. Tod remarks that 
“ the Eajputs earned fire and sword into this country, of which they made a desert. Ever since 
“ it has remained desolate, and the very name of Joya is lost, though the vestiges of considerable 
“towms hear testimony to a remote antiquity.” The Joya however have not disappeared. They 
still hold all the hanks of the Satluj from the Wattu border nearly a*; far down as its confluence 
with the Indus, though the Bhatti turned them out of Kahror, and they lost their semi-inde- 
pendence when their possessions formed a part of the Bahawalpur State ; they hold a tract hi 
Bfkaner on the bed of tbe old Ghaggar just below Bhatner, their ancient seat ; and they are found 
in no inconsiderable numbers on the middle Satluj of Lahore and Plrozpur and on the lower Indus 
of the Berajat and Muzaffargarh, about a third of their whole number being returned as Jats. 
The Multdn hdr is known to this day as the Joya ddr. General Cunningham says that they are to 
be found in some numbers in the Salt-range or mountains of Jiid, and identifies them with the Jodia 
or Yodia, the warrior class of India in PaninBs time (460 E.C.), and indeed our figures show some 
2,700 Joya in Shahpur. But Panfni's Jodia would perhaps more probably he the modern Gheha, 
whose original trih^ name is said to be Jodra, and Gheha a mere title. The Joya of the Satluj 
and of Hissar trace their origin from Bhatner, and have a curious tradition current apparently from 
Hissar to^Montgomery, to the effect that they cannot trace their Eajput descent in the main line. 
The Hissar Joya make themselves descendants in the female line of Sameja, who accompanied the 
eponymous ancestor of the Bhatti from Mathra to Bhatner. The Montgomery Joya have it that 
a lineal descendant of Benjamin, Josephus brother, came to Bfk4ner, maiTied a Eaja’s daughter, begot 
their ancestor, and then disappeared as a /a g'^r. The tradition is perhaps suggested by the word 
joi meaning “ wife.” The Montgomery Joya say that they left Bikaner in the middle of the 14th 
century and settled in Bahawalpur, where they became allies of the Laugah dynasty of Multan, hut 
were subjugated by the Daudpotra in the time of N4dir Shdh. The Mult4n Joya say that they went 
from Bikaner to Sindh and thence to Multan. This is probably due to the fact of their old posses- 
sions on the Indus having died out of the tribal memory, and been replaced by their later holdings 
in Bikaner. They are described by Captain !]©phiiistone as “ of smaller stature than the great Eavi 
“ tribes, and considered inferior to them in regard of the qualities in which the latter especially 
“ pride themselves, namely bravery and skill in cattle-stealing* They possess large herds of cattle 
arid are had cultivators.^^ 

The Mahar are a small tribe on the Satluj opposite Pazilka, and are said to be descended from 
Mahar, a brother of the Joya. They are said to he quarrelsome, silly, thievish, fond of cattle, 
“ and to care little for agricultural pursuits,” 

The Khichi (No. 5). — The EMohi are a Chauhdn clan, and are said to have come originally 
from Ajmer, the old seat of the Chaulian pow-er, thence to Belili, and from Dehli to the Satluj 
during the Mughal j^e. This is probably a mere tradition of the movement of the Chauhan centi'c 
from Ajmer to Dehli. They are found along the lower and middle Satluj, and the E4.vi from 
Muitan to Lahore, there are a few of them on the Chanab, and there are considerable numbers of 
them in ■^e Behli district. In Montgomery they are found chiefly on the Eavi, where they used to 
he hand-in-glcve with the Kharral hut mended their ways under the later Sikh inile and are now 
peaceful husbandmen. 
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The Dhudhi (No. 6 ). — I suspect that there is some confusion in these figures, and that some 
of the Bud or Btidhwal Eajpdts of the eastern snh-montane have been included with the DMdhi of 
the Satluj, The former will he described in their proper place. The latter are a small Punwar 
clan found with their kinsmen the Rathor scattered along the Satluj and Chanab. Their original 
seat is said to have been in the Mailsi iahnl of Multan, wdiere they are mentioned as early as the 
first half of the 14th centuiy. When the Behli empire was breaking up they spread along the 
rivers. One of them, Haji Sher Muhammad, was a saint whose shrine in Multan is still 
renowned. They are said to be ' fair agrieulturists and respectable members of society.” 

450. Rajput tribes of the Chanab. The Hlraj (No. 7). — The Hiraj is a Sial clan which 
holds a tract on the hanks of the Ravi just above its junction with the Chanab. It is possible that 
some of the clan have returned themselves as Sial simply, and are therefore not represented in the 
figures. The Hiraj of Multan have returned themselves as Siil Hiraj to the number of S,380, and 
are shown in both columns. 

The Sial (No. 8 ). — The Sial is politically one of the most important tribes of the Western 
[P, 244] Plains. As Mr. Steedmau observes, the modern history of the Jhang district is the history of the 
Sial. They are a tribe of Punwar Rajputs who rose to prominence in the first-half of the 18th 
century.^ Mr. Steedman writes : “ They were till then probably a pastoral tribe, but little ^ven to 
“ husbandry, dwelling on the hanks of river, and grazing their cattle during the end of the cold and 
** the first months of the hot weather in the low lands of the Chan£b, and during the rainy season in 
the nplandfi of the Jhang idr. The greater portion of the tract now occupied by them was proh- 
*‘ably acqmred during the stormy century that preceded the conquest of Hindustan by the 
“ Mughals. During this period the conniiy was dominated from Bhera, and sometimes from 
“ Multan. The collection of revenue from a nomad population inhabiting the fastnesses of the hdr 
** and the deserts of the fhal could never have been easy, and was probably seldom attempted. Left 
** done, the Sial applied themselves successfully to dispossessing those that dwelt in the land — the 
Nols, Bhangus, Mangans, Marrals, and other old tribes — amusing themselves at the same time with 
“ a good deal of internal strife and quarrelling, and now and then with stiffer fighting with the 
“ Kharrals and Biloches. 

Then for 200 years there was peace in the land, and the Sials remained quiet subjects of the 
Lahore Sdbah, the seats of local government being Chiniot and Shorkot. Walidad Khdn died in 
“ 1747, one year before Ahmad Shah Abd^li made his first inroad and was defeated before Behli. 
It is not well known when he succeeded to the chieftainship, but it was probably early in the 
eentury ; for a considerable time must have been taken up in the reduction of minor chiefs and 
''the introduction of all the improvements wdth which WaKddd is credited. It was during 
" Walidad’s time that the power of the Si^s reached its zenith. The country subject to Waliddd 
" extended from Mankhera in the Thai eastwards to Kamalia on the Ravi, from the confluence of the 
Rivi and Chanab to the ilaka of Pindi Bhattian beyond Chiniot. He was succeeded by his 
‘'nephew Inayatulla, who was little if at all inferior to his uncle in administrative and military 
ability. He was engaged in constant warfare with the Bhangi Sikhs on the north, and the 
‘‘ chiefs of MuMn to the south. His near relations, the Sial chiefs of Rashfdpur, gave him constant 
“ tronhle and annoyance. Once indeed a party of forty troopers raided Jhang, and carried off the 
Khan prisoner. He was a captive for six months. The Mstoiy of the three succeeding chieftains 
" is that of the growth of the power of the Bhangis and of their formidable rival the Sukarchakia 
“ misl, destined to he soon the subjugator of both Bhangis and Sials. Chiniot was taken in 1808, 
“ Jhang in 1806. Ahmad Khdn, the last of the Sial Khans, regained his country shortly after in 
“ 1808, but in 1810 he was again captured by the Maharaja, who took him to Lahore and threw him 
" into prison. Thus ended whatever independence the Sidl Kh^ns of Jhang bad ever enjoyed. 

“ The Sials are descended from Rai Shankar, a Punwar Rajpdt, a resident of D^iranagar 
*' between ARahdbad and Fattahpur. A branch of the Punw^s had previously emigrated from their 
“ native country to Jaunpur, and it was there that Rai Shankar was bom. One stop^ has it that 
** Rai Shankar had three sons, Seo, Teo, and Gheo, from whom have descended the Sials of Jhang, 
“ the Kwanas of Sh4hpur and the Ghebas of Pindi Gheb. Another tradition states that Si4l was 
"theonly son of Rai Shankar, and that the ancestors of the Tiwanas and Ghebas were only 
" collateml relations of Shankar and Si41. On the death of Rai Shankar we are told that great 
" dissensions arose amoi^ the members of the family, and his son Sidl emigrated during the reign 
" of Allauddin Ghori to the Panjdb. It was about this time that many Rajput families emigra^ 
from the Provinces of Hindustan to the Pan jah, including the ancestors of the Kharrals, 
" Tiwanas, Ghebas, Chaddhars, and Punwar Sials. It was the fashion in those day* to be converted 
"to the Muhammadan religion by the eloquent exhortations of the sainted B4wa Parfd of 
“ P4k Patfcan 3 and accordingly we find that Si41 in his wanderings came to Pak Pattan, and there 
“ renounced the religion of his ancestors. The Saint blessed him, and prophesied that his son’s 
"seed should reign over the tract between the Jhelam and Chan4h rivers. This prediction was not 

1 General Cunningham states that the Siil are supposed to he descended from Raja Hfidi, the 
ludo-Scythian opponent of the Bhatti Raja Rasslu of Sialkot; but I do not fiud this ttadition 
mentioned elsewhere. 
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** very accmte. B^ba Farid ^ed abont 1264^65. Sifl and Ms followers appear to have wandered 
** to and fro in the Eechna and Jekh doabs for some time before they settled down with some 
*‘de^ee of permanency on tbe right bank of the Jhelam. It was during this unsettled period that 
** Sial married one of the women of the country, Sohag daughter of Bhai Khan Mekhan, of Saiwdl 
** in the Sh^hpur district, and is also said to have built a fort at Sialkot while a temporary resident 
“there. At tiieir first settlement in this district, the Sials occupied the tract of country lying 
“between Mankhera in the tTioL and the river Jhelam, east and west, and from Khushab on the 
“ north to what is now the Garh Maharaja ilaka on the south.^’ 

The political history of the Sial is very fully described in the Jhang Settlement Report from 
which I have made the above extract, while their family history is also discussed at pages 502 
and 520 of GrifSn’s PajyiS Chiefs, The clans of the Sials are very numerous, and are fully 
described by Mr. Steedman in his Jhang Report, who remarks “ that it is fairly safe to assume that 
“ any tribe (in Jhang only I suppose) whose name ends in ana is of Sial extraction.^^ 

The head-quarters of the Si^s are the whole southern portion of the Jhang district, along the 
left bank of the Chanab to its junction with the Ravi, and the riverain of the right bank of the 
Chandib between the confluences of the Jahlam and Ravi. They also hold both banks of the Ravi 
throughout its course in the Multan and for some little Stance in the Montgomery district, and are 
found in small numbers on the upper portion of the river. They have spread up the Jahlam into 
Shahpur and Gdjrat, and are found in considerable numbers in the lower Indus of the Deraj at and 
Muz^argarh. ^ Who the Si41s of Kangra may be I caimot conceive. There is a Si4.1 tribe of 
Ghixaths ; and it is just possible that some of these men may have returned their cade as Si41, and 
so have b^n included among Eajplits. Mr. Purser describes the Sial as “large in stature and of a 
“ro-c^h disposition, fond of cattle and caring little for agriculture. They observe Hindu ceremonies 
** like the Kharral and K4ithia, and do not keep their women in fardah. They object to dothes of 
“a brown (4da) colour, and to the use of brass vessels.’^ 

451* Rajput tribes of the Jahlam.— The Ranjha (No. 9).— The Rdnjha are chiefly 
found in the eastern uplands of Sh^pur and Gdjr^t between the Jahlam and Chanab, though they 
have in small numbers crossed both rivers into the Jahlam and Gtijranwala districts. They are for 
the most part returned as Jats except in Shdhpur. They are however Bhatti Rajpdts j and though 
they are said in Gliji4t to have laid claim of late years to Qureshi origin as descendants of Ahd 
Jahil uncle of the Prophet, whose son died at Ghazni whence his lineage emigrated to the Kerana 
Jiff, yet they still retain many of their Hindu customs. They are described hy Colonel Davies as 
a peaceable and well-disposed section of population, subsisting chiefly hy agriculture. In physique 
“they resemble their neighbours the Gondals, with whom they intermarry freely.” They would 
perhaps better have been classed as Jats. 

The Gondel (No. 10). — ^The Gondal hold the uplands known as the Gondal ddr, running np the 
centre of the tract between the Jahlam and Chanab in the Shdhpur and Gfljr^t districts. They are 
also numerons in the riverain of the right hank of the former river in the Jahlam district, and a few 
have spread eastwards as far as the B^vi. They are said to he Chauhdn Rdjpdts, and 1,388 in 
Jahlam and 6,674 in Shahpur have shown themselves as Gondal Chaub&n, and appear in both 
columns in consequence. But I do not think these men have any connection with the Gondal whom 
our figui’es show as so numerous in Kangra and Hushyarpur. I have had the figures for these last 
districts examined, and there is no mistake about the name. Who the Gondal of the hills axe I do 
not know, as I can^find no mention of them j but 3,451 of the K4ngra Gondal have also returned 
themselves as Pathial.^^ The Gondal of the plains are probably as much Jats as Rdjpdts, as they 
appear to intermarry with the surrounding Jat tribes. Colonel Davies writes of them : “ Physically 
**they are a race, owing doubtless to the free and active life they lead and the quantities of 
“anmal food ^y consimie 5 and if we except their inordmate passion for appropriating the cattle 
“ of their neighbours which in their estimation carries with it no moral tainl^ they must be pro- 
“ nounced &ee from vice.” They say that their ancestor came from Kaushahra in the south to P4k 
Pattan, and was -feere converted hy B4ba Farid ; and if this he so they probably occupied their 
present abodes within the last six centuries. 

'TOe Mekan (No. 11). The Mekan are a small tribe said to be of Punw4r origin and spring 
from the same ancestor as the Dhtidhi already described. They occupy the Shahpur ddr lying to the 
west of the Gondal territory, and are also found in smaller numbers in Jahlam and Gulrat. They 
are a pastoral and somewhat turhlent tribe. 


The ThUi^lld (No. 12).— The Tiwdna hold the country at the foot of the Shdhpur 
Salt-range and have played a far more prominent part in the Punjab history than their 
mere numbers would render probable. They are said to be Punwdr R^jpdts, and descended [P,245] 
from the same ancestor as the Sidl and Gheba (see Sial stfpra). They probably entered the 

* Mr, 4^der80n suggests that Gondal may be the name of one of the Brahminical aoiras. This 

would explain the e^aordinarily large numbers returned under this heading; hut I cannot find a 

have access. This much appears ti) be certain; 
that there is no Gondal tnbei' of Rajputs in Kaugra which numbers over 17,000 souls. 
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Panjab together with the Sial, and cerlainly before the close of the 15th centnry. They 
first settled at Jahangir on the Indus, but eventually moved to their present abodes in the 
Shihpur that) where they built their chief town of Mitha Tiwana. The subsequent history of 
the family is narrated at pages 519 to 534 of Griffin’s Fanjdb Chiefs and at pages 40 ff of 
Colonel Davies’ Shahpur S:eport. The Tiwana resisted the advancing forces of the Sihhs long 
after the rest of the district had fallen before it. They are now a half pastoral, half agricul- 
“ turai tribe, and a fine hardy race of men who make good soldiers, though their good qmdities 
“ are sadly marred by a remarkably quarrelsome disposition, which is a source of never-ending 
“ trouble to themselves and all with whom they are brought in contact.” 

4f52. The Rajpufs of the Western Hills. — have already described the 
position occupied by Rajputs in the Salt-range Tract. The dominant tribes, 
such as the Janjua, have retained their pride of lineage and their Rajput title. 
But many of the minor tribes, although probably of Rajput descent, have 
almost ceased to be known as Rajputs, and are not unfrequently classed as Jat. 
Especially the tribes of the Hazara, Murree, and Kahiita hills, though almost 
certainly Rajputs, are, like the tribes of the Chibh^ and Jammu hills, probably 
of very impure blood. The tribes of the Salt-range Tract are exceedingly 
interesting, partly because so little is known about them. The names of many 
of them end in dly which almost always denotes that the name is taken from 
their place of origin^ ; and a little careful local enquiry would probably throw 
much light on their migrations. The great Janjua tribe appears to be R^thor ^ 
and from the fact of the old Bhatti rule which lasted for so long in Kashmir, we 
should expect the hill tribes, most of whom come from the banks of the Jahlam, 
to be Bhatti also. But there is perhaps some slight ground for believing that 
many of them may be Punwar (see Dhund infra ) . If these tribes are really 
descendants of the original Jadubansi Rajputs who fled to the Salt-range after 
the death of Krishna, they are probably, among the Aryan inhabitants of the 
Panjdb proper, those who have retained their original territory for the longest 
period, unless we except the Rajputs of the Kdngra hills. The grades and 
social divisions of the Hill Rajputs are dwelt upon in the section treating of the 
tribes of the eastern hills. The same sort of classification prevails, though to a 
much less marked extent, among the western hills ; but the Janjua are probably 
the only one of the tribes now under consideration who can be ranked as Mi£n 
Sahu or first-class Rajputs. Abstract No. 81 on the next page* shows the 
distribution of these tribes. They are divisible into three groups, roughly 
arranged in order from north and west to south and east. First came the 
tribes of the hiHs on the right bank of the Jahlam, then the Salt-range tribes, 
then those of the cis- Jahlam sub-montane, and last of all the T&ars who have 
been abeady discussed as Jats. I had classed as separate castes those persons 
who retmmed themselves as Dhunds and Kahuts, under Nos. 74 and 108 in 
Table VIII A. But I have brought those figures into this Abstract alongside 
of the Dhunds and Kahuts who returned themselves as Rajputs. 

The figures for these tribes are probably more imperfect than those for 
any other group of the same importance, at any rate so far as the tribes of the 
Salt-range are concerned. In that part of the Panj^b it has become the 
fashion to he Qureshi or Mughal or Awan, rather even than Rajput ; and it is 
certain that very many of these men have returned themselves as such. Till 
the detailed clan tables are published the correct figures will not be ascertain- 
able. 

453. Rajput tribes of fbe Murree and Hazara Hills.— The Dhund and Satti (Nos. 1, 2).— 
The Dhuud, Satti, and Ketw41 occupy nearly the whole of the lower hills on the right bank of the 


1 This is not so, indeed, in the case of the Gakkhars, whose clan names all end in dlf and are 
pure patronymics. 
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Jftblam in the Hazara and Rawalpindi districts. Of the three the Dhdnd are the most northern, 
being found in the Abhottabad tahsU of Hazara and in the nothern tracts of Rawalpindi, 
while below them come the Satti. In Hazara I have classed as Dhund 2,776 persons who returned 
themselves as Andw0, which appears to be one of the Dhund clans. They claim to be descendants 
of Abbas, the paternal uncle of the Prophet ; while another tradition is that their ancestor Takht 
Khan came with Taimur to Dehli where he settled ; and that his descendant Zorab Khan went 
to Kahuta in the time of Shah Jahan, and begat the ancestors of the Jadw0, Dhund, Sarrara 
and Tanaoli tribes. His son Khalura or Kulu Rai was sent to Kashmir and married a Kashmiri 
woman from whom the Dhund are sprung, and a Ketwal woman. Prom another illegitimate son 
of his the Satti, who are the hitter enemies of the Dhdnd, are said to have sprung j hut this the 
Satti deny and claim descent from no less a person than Nausherwan. These traditions are of 
course absurd. Kulu Rai is a Hindu name, and one tradition makes him brought up by a Brahman, 
Major Wace writes of the Dhtind and Karral : “ Thirty years ago their acquaintance with the 
Muhammadan faith was still slight, and though they now know more of it, and are more careful 
“ to observe it, relics of their Hindu faith are still observable in their social habits.” This much 
appears certain, that the Dhund, Satti, Bib, Ghihh, and many others, are all of Hindu origin, 
all originally occupants of the hills on this part of the Jahlam, and all probably more or less con- 
nected. I find among the Punwar clans mentioned by Tod, and supposed by him to he extinct, 
the Dhoonda, Soruteah,^ Bheeha, Dhund, Jeehra, and Dhoonta 5 and it is not impossible that 
these tribes may be Punwar clans. 

The history of these tribes is told at pages 59^o£ Sir Lepel Griffin’s JPanjdh Chiefs, They 
were almost exterminated by the Sikhs in 18a7. Colonel Cracroft considers the Dhund and Satri 
of Rawalpindi a treacherous, feeble, and dangerous population,” and rendered especially 
dangerous by their close connection with the Karra and Dhtind of Hazara. He says that the 
Satti are a finer and more vigorous race and less inconstant and volatile than the Dhtind, whose 
traditiona enemies they are. Sir Lepel Griffin remarks that the Dhtind have ever been a law- 
less nntractahle race, hut their courage is not equal to their disposition to do evil.” On the other 
hand Major Wace describes both the Dhtind and Karra as " attached to their homes and fields 
‘"which they cultivate simply and industriously. For the rest their character is crafty and 
« cowardly.” Both tribes broke into open. reheUidn in JL857, and the Dhtind were severely chastised 
in Rawapindi, hut left unpunished in Hazara. Mr. Steedman says : « The hillmen of Rawalpindi 
are not of very fine physique. They have a good deal of pride of race, hut are rather squalid in 
appearance. The rank and file are poor, holding hut little land and depending chiefly on their 
cattle for a livelihood. They have a great ^like to leaving the hills, especially in the hot weather, 
when they go up as high as they can, and descend into the valleys during the cold weather They 
stand high in the social scale.” ‘ ^ 


The Ketwal (Ko* 3).— The Ketwal belong to the same group of tribes as the Dhund and Satti, 
and hold the hills to the south of the Satti country. They claim descent from Alexander the 
Great (!) and say that they are far older inhabitants of these hills than either the Dhtind or Satti • 

but the tribe was apparently almost exterminated by the Dhund at some time of which the date is 

uncertain, and they are now few and unimportant. 


The DJ^mal (No. 4).- The Dhanial also appear to belong to the group of hill tribes of the 
S^t-range Tract and of probable Rajput blood which we are now discussing. It is from them 
that the Dhani country in the Chakwal tahsil of Jahlam takes its name j and there appears still 
to he a colony of them in those parts, though they are now chiefly found in the lower western hills 
of the Murree range, being separated from the Satti by the Ketwal. They claim to be descended 
^m All, son-in-law of the Prophet. They are a fine martial set of men and furnish many 
recruits for the army, but were always a turbulent set, and most of the serious crime of the 
surrounding country used to he ascribed to them. Most of them have been returned as Jats. 

Bhatoal (No. 5) and Budhal — These are two more members of the same group of tribes ^^7] 
who hold wnsiderahle areas m the south-east portion of the Rawalpindi district. The Bhakral are 
^uie numheK in Jahlam and Gdjrat. I had not taken out separate figures for the 

Oft^Rdwalpin^Bh^ Punw^ aLfand aWcluS 

both %upes. !]^e Budha like the Dhania claim descent from All Both these tribes nrobablv 

not approve of widow-mSa^^ 
for Bab^walp^ may be I do not know ; but it is improbaMe 
Tract. Perhaps there 4 bee^ 
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The Eharwal. — The Kharwal, for whom I have no separate figures, claim to he a Jan jiia clan 
and descendants of Eaja Mai, and Mr. Steedman sees no reason to doubt the tradition. Tliey 
occupy the hills of the eastern half of the Kahuta tahsil in Rawalpindi, and are a fine strong 
“ race, decidedly superior to the ordinary Rajputs, and socially hold much the same position as 
« other Janjuas. They do not approve of widow-marriage. 

The Eanial (No. 6). — The Kanial belong, according to Mr. Steedman, to that miscellaneous 
body of men who call themselves Rajputs, and hold a large portion of the south-eastern corner of 
the Rawalpindi district ; and are of much the same class as the Budhal and Bhakral. They also 
appear to stretch along the sub-montane as far east as Gtijrat. 

454. The Rajput tribes of the Salt-range.— The Kahut (No. 7) and Malt,— I have 
classed the Kahut as a separate caste under No. 103 of Table VIII A. But they probably belong 
to the group we are now considering, and I therefore show them in Abstract N^o. 81 and discuss 
them here. With them I notice the Mair, for whom I have no separate figures ; and with these 
two are commonly associated the Kasar, who will he described under the head Mughal. These 
three tribes occupy the Dhani country in tahsil Chakwdl of Jahlam ; the Kahuta holding Kahutani 
or its southern portion, the Mair the centre, and the Kasar the north. AH three state that 
they came from the Jammu hills, joined Baharis army, and were located by him in their 
present abodes which were then almost uninhabited. They seem to have been ever violent and 
masterful, and to have retained their independence in a singular degree. A graphic description of 
their character by Mr. Thomson is quoted at length under the head Mughal, to which I must refer 
the reader. They most probably belong to the group of ^Rajput or g^aa^t-Rajput tribes who hold 
the hills on either hanh of the Jahlam, and the Kahuta hills of Rawalpindi now held by the 
Ketwal and Dhanial, and the town of Kahtita now in the hands of the Janjtia, still hear their 
name. They now belong to the Salt-range and not to the Jahlam hills, hut I have put them in the 
Abstract among the tribes with whom they are probably connected by origin. They are sometimes 
said to he Awan, as indeed are the Bhund also. Their bards claim for them Mughal origin, and 
it is quite possible that some of them may have returned themselves as either Awan or Mughal. Of 
the 8,766 Kahut returned from Jahlam, all but 293 have sho%vn Mughal as their clan. Besides the 
Kahtit shown under No. 103, Table VIIIA., 177 Rajputs have returned their tribe as Kahut. The 
more respectable Mair call themselves Minhas, probably the same word as the well-known Manhas 
tribe presently to he described ; and it may he that the Mair have been returned as Manhas 
Rajpdts. 

The Jodra and Gheha. — I have no separate figures for these tribes, the only Gheba who have 
returned themselves as such being apparently 105, of whom 89 are in the Peshawar division. 
They may have returned themselves as Mughal or some caste other than Rajput, or as some 
other Rajpdt tribe, or as Rajpdt simply without specifying any tribe. The tradition which 
makes the Sial, Tiwana, and Gheha descendants of Saino, Teno, and Gheo, the three sons 
of Rai Shankar ,Punw^, has already been noticed under the head of Sial. An amended 
genealogy is given at page 620 of Griffin^s JPunjdb Chiefs, The Sial and Tiwana appear to admit 
the relationship, and, as already noticed under the head Dhdnd, it is not at all impossible that 
group of Rajput tribes may he of Punwar origin. The Gheha are said to have come to the Pan jah 
some time after the Si^ and TiwAea, and to have settled in the wild hilly country of Fateh Jhang 
and Pindi Gheh in Rawalpindi. Here they held their own against the Aw^, Gakkhars, and 
neighbouring tribes till Ran jit Singh subdued them. The Jodra are said to have come from 
Jammu, or according to another story from Hindustan, whence also Colonel Cracroft says that the 
Gheha traditions trace that tribe, and to have held their present tract before the Gheba settled 
alongside of them. They now occupy the eastern half of the Pindi Gheh, and the Gheha the 
western half of the Fateh Jhaug^a/isj7 in Rawalpindi, the two tracts marching with each other. 
I am informed, though unfortunately I cannot remember who was my authority, that the 
Gheha is really a branch of the original Jodra tribe that quarrelled with the others, and took the 
name of Gheha which till then had been simply a title used in the tribe ; and the fact that the 
town of Pindi Gheb was built and is still held by the Jodra, and not by the Gheha, lends some 
support to the statement. The history of the Gheha family is told at pages 538 ff and of the 
Jo<h:a family at pages 535 of Sir Lepel Grififin’s JPunjdh Chiefs. Colonel Cracroft describes 
the Jodra as “ fine, spirited fellows who delight in field sports, have horses and hawks, are often 
brawlers, and are ever ready to turn out and fight out their grievances, formerly with swords, 
and now with the more humble weapons of sticks and stones.'^' The same writer says that the 
Gheba are ** a fine, hardy race of men, full of fire and energy, not ad^cted to crime, though their 
** readiness to resent insult or injury, real or imagined, or to join in hand-to-hand fights for their 
rights in land, and their factions with the Jodra and Alpidl, are notorious.^^ 

The Januja (No. 8). — The head-quarters of the Janjua are the eastern Salt-range, but they 
are found in small numbers throughout the Multan and Berajat dirisions, and in Hushyai^ur 
General Cunningham thinks that they are Aryan, and a branch of the Anuw^Ln, Awan, or sons of 
Anu, and connects Janj the first syllable of their name, and Chach a tract in Rawalpindi, with the 
old MngB of the Hund on the Indus who are said by Masaudi to have borne the name of Chach 
or Jaj, Sir Lepel Griffin is inclined to think that they are a branch of the X^dbansi 
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Bajputs, notv eliicfly represented by the Phatti, who held Kashmir till the Mahommedan 
confinest of the Panjah, and whos:c history has been briefly sketched under the head Bhatti ; 
and Abu Pazl al-o makes them a branch of the Yadu stock. Tliey themselves say they are 
descendants of Baja Mai Rsvthor, who mi^ated about 9S0 A. D. either from Jo^pur or from 
Kanaujhjthe Jahlam and built Malct; and the Janjiia genealogies show a striking unifor- 
mity in only giving from 18 to 23 generations since Raja Mai. One of his sons is said to have 
been called Jud, the old name of the Salt-iange ; and 3Ir. Brandreth states that only the descend- 
ants of hi> brother Wir are now kno-ivn as Janjua. If this be so, and if the identification^ by 
General Cunningham of Babar’s Jiid witli the Awan be accepted, the connection of the two tribes 
by traditional dfi' cent from a common ancestor follows. The Janjua once held almost the whole 
of the Salt-range Tract, but were gradually dispossessed by the Gakkhars in the north and by the 
Awans (if they be a separate people) in the west ; and they now hold only the central and eastern 
parts of the range as tribal territory, which is exactly what they held at the time of Babar’s 
ii'vasion. They still occupy a social position in the tract which is second only to that of the 
Gakkhars, and are always addressed as Raja. They do not pennit widow marriage. Tlie 
history of the tribe is told fully at paragraphs 50 of Brandreth’s Jahlam Report, and that of 
its leading family at pages 602 of the Panjdh Chiefs. The tribe is very fully described by 
Mr. Thomson in his Jahlam Report. He too makes them Rathor Rajputs from Jodhpur, and says 
they are the only undoubtedly and admittedly Rajput tribe in Jahlam. He describes them as 
physically well-looking, with fine hands and feet; much given to military service, especially in 
the cavalry ; poor agriculturists, bad men of business, and with great pride of race. 

4S5. Rajput tribes of the Jammu border.— The Manhas (No. 9).— The Manhas or Jamwal 
claim Solar origin by direct descent from Ram Chandra. They say that their ancestor came from 
Ajudhia and conquered J ammn, and founded the city of that name. Some say that before this 
conquest they first settled in Si^lkot; others, that they went first to Kashmir, then to Si^kot, and 
then to Jammn. All seem agreed that they moved into Jammu from the plains. The name 
Jamw0 appears to have been the old name of the whole tribe, but to be now confined to the royal 
branch who do not engage in agriculture, and look down upon their cultivating brethren who are 
commonly styled Manhas. The ManhAj intermarry with the Salahria and other second-class 
Rajputs of the neighbourhood. They call their elde-t son Raja and the younger ones Mian, and ^ _ 

use the salutation Jai ! They are for the most part Hindus, at least in the cis-Jahlam tract. l-B- -64iOj 
They pour water on a goat’s head at mukUmay and consider that his shaking his head in consequence 
is pleasing to their ancestors. The Manhas are found in large numbers throughout the country 
below the Jammu border, in Rawalpindi, Jahlam, Sialkot, and Gurdaspur, but especially in the 
two first. In Sidlkot I'fiS Manhds have returned themselves also as Bhatti, 741 as Salahria, and 
775 as Raghbansi ; while in Gurdaspur 2,080 are abo 'shown as Raghbanri !r^o of the Jat Manh^is 
of Gfijranwdla, 1,325 are Yirk who have shown themselves as Manhas also. The Manhds are 
real hu-»bandmen, and therefore occupy a very inferior petition in the local scale of Rajptit 
precedence. ^ 

The Chibh (No. 10). — The Chibh claim to be descended from the Katoch Rajputs of Kangra, 
at least on the female side.^ If so, their po ition must once have been much higher than it now 
is ; but the &tory is probably untrue. I have suggested under the head Dhfind that the Chibh may 
perhaps he Punwar. Their ancestor Chib Chand is said to have left Kangra some 1,400 years ago, 
and have settled at Bhimbar in the Jammu hills. The fir.>t Chibh to become a Musalman was one 
Sur Sadi of the time of Aurangzeh. He died a violent death and is still venerated as a martyr, 
and the Mahomedan Chibh offer the sealplocks of their male children at his tomb, till which 
ceremony the child is nut considered a true Chibh, nor is the mother allowed to eat meat. Within 
the Pan jab the Chibh are found almost entirely in the northern portion of Gtijrat under the 
Jammu hills. The hills above tliis territory are their proper home, and are attached to the State 
of Kashmir, The tribe has also given its name to the Chibh41, or hill country of Kashmir on the 
left bank of the Jahlam along the Hazara border, though I believe that they do .not now occupy 
th^e hills. The Chibh is a tribe of good position ; they, like the Janjua, enjoy the title of 
Raja ; Saiyads and Gakkhars do not hesitate to marry their daughters ; and till the Sikh rule 
they did not cultivate themselves. How-a-days, however, they follow the plough. The 
history of the Chibh chiefs is related at page 583 of the Panjdh Chiefs. The Chibh are identified 
by some with the Sibas of the ancients. 

^ Thakar (No* 41). — ^The Thakar Rajputs shown in the Abstract are almost all Salahria 
Rajputs of Smlkot, where 5,279 men returned themselves as R^jpiit Salaria Thakar. They are 
shown again under the head Salahria. So 921 of the Nabha Thakar are Ghauhan. Tlie signifi- 
cance of the expression Thakar is discussed under the head of Rajputs of the Eastern Hills ; but 

^ Mr. Br^dreth says that Major Tod comes to the same conclusion ; but I have been unable to 
find the passage. 

I They have however a wonderful story about a son of one of the kings of Persia marrying the 
daughter of a^jain the Deccan, and having by her descendants, one of whom Nahar Chand (?) be- 
came king of Kangra. His son Chibh Chand became ruler of Bhimbar; hence the Chibh, 
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Tliakur is also sometimes used by the high Rajputs of the hill-: as a title of dignity, and the two 
words arc often confuted. 

The Salahrla (No. 12). — The Salahria are Sombansi Rajputs ivho trace their descent from one 
Ksija Saigal of fabulous antiq[mty, and from his descendant Chandra Gupta. They say that their 
eponymous ancestor came from the Deccan in the time of Sultan Mamdih as commander of a 
force sent to suppress the insurrection of Shiija the Khokhar, and settled at Sialkot j and that 
his descendants turned Miisalmaii in the time of Dahlol Lodi. They are for the most part 
Mahomedan, hut still employ Brahmans, and do not maiTy -^vithin the tribe. They mark the fore- 
heads of the bride and bridegroom ivith goat^’ blood at their weddings. Their head-quarters are in 
the eastern portion of bfdlkot, but they arc also found in Gurdaspur and Lahore. The Thakar 
returned from Sialkot under No. 11 of the Ab-jtract are for the most part fe^alahria, and have been 
included in the figures for both tribes ; while 741 of the Sialkot Salahria show themselves as 
itfanhas and 347 as Bhatti. In all these ca>?es the men are shown under both headings. In Gurdas- 
pur 3,712 of the Salahria are shown also as Bagar or Bhagar, and have been included under both 
Salahria and Bagri. 

The Katil (No. 13). — The Katil are a Rajpiit clan in Gurdaspur, regarding whom I have no 
information save that they intermarry with the Salahria. 

The Raghbansi (No. 14). — The Raghbansi Rajputs are perhaps most numerous in the eastern 
part of the North-'We^tern Provinces. In the Panjib they are chiefly found in the Hill States 
and the sub-montane of Gurdaspur and Sialkot, though there are a few in the Jamna districts nho. 
But the name would appear to imply little more than traditional origin. Thu« of the Gurdaipur 
Raghbansi 2,080, and 775 of those of Sialkot, have returned themselves as ilanhas also, and are 
shown under both heading.s. 

456. The Rajputs of the Eastern Hills. — The last^ and in many respects 
the most interesting group af Edjput tribes that I have to discuss^ are those of 
the Kangra and Simla Hills and the sub-montane ti'act at their foot between 
the Beas and the Jamna. Not only are the Hill Rajputs probably those 
among all the peoples of the Panjab who have occupied from the most remote 
date their present abodes, but they have also retained their independence long- 
est. Often invaded, often defeated, the Rajas of Kangra Hills never really 
became subjects of the Musalman ; and it was reserved to Ranjit Singh to 
annex to his dominions the most ancient principalities in Northern India, 
Thus the Kangra Hills are that portion of the Panjab which is most wholly 
Hindu, not merely by the proportion which the number of real or nominal 
Hindus bears to»the total population, but still more because there has never 
been any Musalman domination, which should either loosen the bonds of caste 
by introducing among the converted people the absolute freedom of Islam in 
its purity, or tighten them by throwing the still Hindu population, deprived of 
their Rajput rulers, more wholly into the hands of their priests. It is here 
then that we may expect to find caste existing most nearly in the same state as 
that in which the first Musalman invaders found it when they entered the 
Panjab. It is certainly here that the Brdhman and Kshatriya occupy 
positions most nearly resembling those assigned them by Manu. 

The constitution of Rajput society in these hills will best be explained 
by the following extract from Mr. Barnes^ Kangra Report, and by the 
further extracts which I shall make under the head Thakar and Rdthi. The 
extracts are long; but the matter is so important as bearing upon the 
whole question of caste, that I do not hesitate to give them, Mr. Barnes 
writes ; — 

“ Any member of a royal house, whether belonging to the Dogar circle of munioipaliiaes across 
‘‘the Rdvi, or to the Jalandhar circle on this side of the river, is essentially RijpAt. Those also 
" with whom they condescend to marry are included tinder this honotirable category. The name 
“ is assumed by many other races in the hiUs; ^’tit by the general feeling of the country the 
“ appellation of Rajput is the legitimate right of those only to whom I have here restricted 
“ it. 

“ The descendants of aU these noble houses are distinguished hj the honcrary title of ‘ Midns.^ 
When accosted by their inferiors they receive the peculiar salutation of ‘ Jai Dya,^ offered to no 
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other caste.* Among themselves the same salutation is interchanged ; and as there are endless 
** gradations even among the Mite, the infcnor first repeats the salutation and the courtesy is 
« usually wjtupned. In former days great importance was attached to the J ai Dya : unautho- 
** rized assumption of the privilege was punished as a misdemeanour by heavy fine and imprison- 
ment. The Rdja could extend the honour to high-born Rajputs not strictly belonging to a Royal 
** clan, such, for instance, as the Sonhla or the Manhas. Any deviation from the austere rules 
**o£ the ca&te was sufficient to deprive the offender of this salutation, and the loss was 
“tantamount to excommunication. The Rajputs delight to recount stones of ^ the ^ value of 
“ this honour, and the vicissitudes endured to prevent its abuse. The Raja DHan Singh, the 
“ Sikh Minister, himself a Jamwal Mian, desired to extort the Jai Dya from Raja Bhir Singh, 

“ the fallen chief of Nurpur. He held in his possession the grant of a jagfr valued at Rs. 25^,000, 

** duly signed and sealed by Ranjit Singh, and delayed presenting the deed until the Ktirpur 
“ chief should hail him with this coveted salutation. But Bhir Singh was a Raja by a long line 
“ of ancestors, and Dbian Singb was a Raja only by favour of Ranjit Singb. Tbe hereditary 
“chief refused to compromise bis honour, and preferred beggary to affluence rather than 
“accord the Jai Dya to one who by the rules of the brotherhood was his inferior. Tbe derivation ^ 
“ of the phrase is supposed to he Jai, victory, and Beh king ; being synonymous, when used L 
“ together, to the national expression of Vive le Moit or ‘ the king for ever.* 

“ A Mite to preserve his name and honour unsullied, must scrupulously observe four fundamental 
“ maxims i—Jirstj he must never drive the plough ; secondly t he must never give his daughter in 
“marriage to an inferior, nor marry himself much below Ms rank ; thirdly^ be must never accept money 
“ in exchange for the betrothal of his daughter ; and lastly y Ms female household must observe strict 
“ seclusion. prejudice against the plough is perhaps the most inveterate of all 5 that step can 
“ never be recalled. The offender at once loses the privileged salutation 5 he is reduced to the second 
“ grade of Rajputs ; no Iilian will marry Ms daughter, and be must go a step lower in the social scale 
“ to get a wife for himself. In every occupation of life be is made to feel bis degraded position. In 
“ meetings of tbe tribe and at marriages tbe Rajpdts undefiled by tbe plough refuse to sit at 
“ meals with tbe Eal Bdhj or plough driver, as he is contemptuously styled; and many, to avoid tbe 
“ indignity of exclusion, never appear at public assemblies. This prejudice against agriculture is as 
“ old as the Hindu religion ; and I have heard various reasons given in explanation of it. Some 
“ say it is sacrilegious to lacerate the bosom of motber-eartb with an iron plough-share ; others de- 
** dare that tbe offence consists in subjecting sacred oxen to labour. Tbe probable reason is that the 
** legitimate wet;^n of tbe Ksbatria, or military class, is tbe sword ; tbe plough is the insigma of a 
“ lower walk in life, and tbe exchange of a noble for a ruder profession is tantamount to a renuncia- 
“ tion of the privileges of caste. 

“ The giving one's daughter to an inferior in caste is scarcely a more pardonable offence than 
“ a^eultore. Even Ranjit Singh, in tbe be^bt of Ms prosperity and power, felt tbe force of 
“ tMs prejudice. The Raja of Kangra deserted bis hereditary kingdom rather than ally bis 
“ sisters to Dbian Singb, himself a Mian of tbe Jammu stock, but not tbe equal of the Katocb 
“ prince. Tbe Rajpdts of Katgarb, in tbe 2?urpur parganah, voluntarily set fire to their houses 
“ and immolated their female relatives to avoid the Msgrace of Ranjit Singh's alliance ; and when 
“ Mian Padma, a renegade Pathania, married Ms daughter to the Sikh monarch, his brethren, un- 
“ deterred by the menaces of Ranjit Singh, deprived Mm and bis immediate connexions of tbe Jai 
« pya, and to this day refuse to associate mth Ms descendants. Tbe seclusion of their women 
“ is also maintained with severe strictness. The dwellings of Rajpdts can always be recognised by 
“ one familiar with the country. The houses are placed in isolated positions, either on the crest of 
“ a hill wMch commands approaches on all sides, or on the verge of a forest sedulously preserved 
“ to form an impenetrable screen. When natural defences do not exist, an artificial growth is promot- 
“ed to afford tbe necessary privacy. In front of their dwellings, removed about fifty paces from 
“ the bouse, stands tbe * mandi ' or vestibule, beyond whose precincts no one unconnected with tbe 
^ bousebold can venture to intrude^ A privileged stranger who has business with the masti of tbe 
“ bouse may by favour occupy tbe vestibule. But even this concession is jealously guarded, and 
** only tl^ of decent caste and respectable character are allowed to come even as far as tbe 
“ * mandi,' A fmarkable instance of the extremes to wMcb this seclusion is carried occurred under 
“ my own experience. A Elatocb's bouse in tbe Mandi territory accidentally caught fire in broad 
“ day. There was no friendly wood to favour tbe escape of tbe women, and rather than brave 
“the public gaze they kept their apartments and were sacrificed to a horrible death. Those who 
“ wish to visit their parents must travel in covered palanquins, and those too poor to afford a con- 
“ veyance travel by night, taking unfrequented roads through thickets and ravines. 

“It is melancholy to see with what devoted tenacity tbe Rajput clings to these deep-rooted 
« prejudices. Their emaciated looks and coarse clothes attest the vicissitudes they have undergone to 
“mtetain their fancied purity. In tbe quantity of wasteland wMcb abounds in the bills a 
« ready Hveliboodisoffered to those who will cultivate tbe sob for their daily bread - but this 
“ alternative involves a forfeiture of their dearest rights, and they would rather folW any pre- 

* Hence the word Jaikfri commonly used to denote first-class Rdjpdts in tbe biRp 
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** carious purstiit than submit to tbe disgrace. Some lounge away tbeir time on tbe tops of tbe 
mountains, spreading nets for tbe capture of bawks j many a day they watch in vain subsisting on 
** berries and on game accidentally entangled ini tbeir nets ; at last when fortune grants 
them success they despatch tbe prize to tbeir friends below, who tame and instruct tbe bird 
« for tbe purpose of sale. Others will stay at borne, and pass tbeir time in sporting either 
with a hawk, or, if they can afford it, with a gun ; one Bajput beats tbe bushes, and tbe 
“ other carries tbe hawk ready to be sprung after any quarry that rises to tbe view. At tbe close 
of tbe day, if they have been successful, they exchange the game for a little meal, and thus pro- 
long existence over another span. The marksman armed with a gun will sit up for wild pigs 
** returning from the fields, and in the same manner barter their flesh for other necessaries of life. 
** However the prospect of starvation has already driven many to take the plough, and tbe number 
“ of seceders daily increases. Our administration, tbongb just and liberal, has a levelling ten- 
dency ; service is no longer to be procured | and to many the stem alternative has arrived of tak- 
“ ing to agriculture and securing comparative comfort, or enduring tbe pangs of hunger and death. 

So long as any resource remains tbe fatal step will be postponed, but it is easy to foresee that 
“ tbe struggle cannot be long protracted j necessity is a hard task-master, and sooner or later tbe 
pressure of want will eventually overcome tbe scruples of tbe most bigoted. 

" Next to tbe royal chins in social importance are those races with whom they are connected 
** by marriage. Tbe honour of tbe alliance draws them also within tbe exclusive circle. It is not 
*'easy to indicate tbe line which separates tbe Rajpfits from tbe clans immediately below him, and 
known in tbe bills by tbe appellation ofE^tbi; tbe Mian would restrict tbe term (Rajput) 
** to those of royal descent ; the Ratbi naturally seeks a broader definition, so as to include bis own 
“pretensions. Altogether, I am inclined to think that tbe limit I have fixed will be admitted to 
** be just, and those only are legitimately entitled to rank as Rajputs who are themselves tbe mem- 
«ber8 of a royal clan, or are connected in marriage with them. Among these (second-class) tribes 
** the most eminent are tbe Manb£s, Jurial, and Sonkla R£jputs, The two former are indeed 
branches of tbe Jammuwal clan, to which they are considered but little inferior. They occasional- 
ly receive tbe salutation of Jai Dya, and very few of them engage in agriculture. Another class 
“ of Rajptits who enjoy great distinction in tbe biUs are tbe descendants of ancient petty chiefs or 
R£nas whose title and tenure generally preceded even tbe Rajas themselves. These petty chiefs 
« have long since been dispossessed, and tbeir holdings absorbed in tbe larger principalities which 
I have enmerated. Still tbe name of Rana is retained, and tbeir alliance is eagerly desired by 
« tbe Mians. All these tribes affect most of tbe customs of Rajpfits. They select secluded spots 
for tbeir dwellings, immure tbeir women, are very particular with whom they marry or betroth 
in marriage, hut have generally taken to agriculture. In this particular consists their chief dis- 
^^tinction from the Mi£us.’’ 

On this Mr. Lyall notes that there are now-a-days not many even of 
the better Rdjput families who do not themselves do every kind of field work 
other than ploughing. He also points ont that the Rajputs of the second 
grade might more properly be called Thakars of the first grade. For the ab- 
sence of any definite line of demarcation between Rajput and Thakar, see the 
extracts quoted under the head Thakar (section 4*59). Finally I may state 
that throughout the Hill States, the Rajputs of proximate descent from ruling 
' chiefs entered themselves in the present Census as Kshatriyas, to distinguish 
themselves from mere Rajputs. I have taken two figures together. The Raj- 
puts of the sub-montane of Hushyarpur, Jalandhar, and Ambala differ little if 
at all from those of the Eastern Plains who have already been described. The 
following K6.ngra proverbs illustrate Mr. Barnes’ description of the Hill Raj- 
pdts : It is bad to deal with a Rajput ; sometimes you get double value, 

and sometimes nothing at all : ” and A Rajput’s wedding is like a fire of 
maize stalks ; great rolling of drums, and very little to eat.” 

Abstract No. 82 on the next page* gives the figures for the several tribes 
roughly grouped by locality, those of the higher hills com in g first, then those 
of Hushyarpur, and then those of Jalandhar and AmbSla. Many of these are 
mere local clans named after their principal seats. It is probable that all these 
royal families sprang from a common stock, but all traces of what that stock 
was seem to be lost in obscurity. Unfortunately the Settlement Reports give 
little or no information regarding these tribes or clans ; while Mr. Coldstream’s 
report, from which I had hoped for much information, is wholly silent on the 
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Abstract No. 82, showing the Rajput 
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sxibjeet. Tie figures for tribal divisions of tie Rajputs of tie Hill States 
appear to be exceedingly imperfect. Indeed tie divisions tiemselves do not 

seem to be very clearly marked. Mr, Barnes writes : — 

** Each class comprises mimeroxis sub-divisions. As the family increased, individuals left the 
** court to settle on some estate in the country, and their descendants, thongh still retaining the 
“ generic appella 6 on of the race, are further distinguished hy the name of the estate mth which 
they are more immediately identified. Sometimes, though not so frequently, the designation ^of 
“ the ancestor furnishes a surname for his posterity. Thus among^ the Pathanias orKurpur Mians 
** there are twenty- two recognised suh-divisions ; the Golerias are distributed into thirteen^ distinct 
tribes ; the Katoeh clan has four grand divisions, each of which includes other subordinate de- 
" nominations. A Ea]’put interrogated hy one who he thinks will understand these refined distinc- 
“ tions, will give the name, not of his clan hut of his patronymic. To a stranger he gives no 
“ detail, hut ranges himself under the general appellation of Kshatriya or Rajplit.” 

457. Bajputtribes of the Eastern Hills.— The Katoch, Gcleria, and Dharwal (Nos. 1,2, 
3). — The Katoch is the family of the Kangra dynasty, a dynasty 'which dates from certainly some 
centuries before Christ, whose tree shows an unbroken line of fom’ hundred and seventy kings, and 
whose kingdom once included the -whole of the Hoshyarpur and Jalandhar districts. The ancient 
name of the kingdom is said to have been Katoch. Sir Lepel Griffin -writes thus of the Katoch of 
Kangra, and the neighbouring Hill Rdjas : — 

*‘imtecedent to what are called historic times, conjecture must take the place oftnith; hut 
“ it is not difficult to imagine that those long genealogies, hy the side of which the noblest names 
“ of Europe seem hut as of yesterday, contain some semblance of the truth. These quiet mountain 
valleys, guarded hy ffifficult passes, by ice and hy snow, lay altogether out of the path of the 
** in-yading armies which, one after another, in quick succession, poured down upon the plains of 
" Hindustan from the north-w’est. Here a peaceful race, with no ambition urging them to try 
“ their strength against their neighbours, and with little wealth to tempt invasion, may have quietly 
lived for thousands of years, and their royal dynasties may have been already ancient when 
“ Moses was leading the Israelites out of Egypt, and the Greeks were steering their swift ships to 
Troy.” 

Their pride is expressed in the following proverb In the house of the Katoch the work- 
** man gets coarse flour, and the flatterer fine rice.^^ The Katoch claim to form a third section of 
the great ESjptit s-fcock, Slirajhansi and Chandrabansi being the other two. They say they are de- 
scended from an ancestor called Bhtimi who was formed from the sweat on Bhagwatf’s forehead ; 
and as 'b'humia means earth, it may he that their division completes the triplet of the Sun, the 
Moon, and the Earth-horn races. 

The Goleria are the ruling family of Goler, and a branch of the Katoch stock 5 the Bharwdl 
I cannot identify. Some of the Kangra Eathorhave returned their clan as Dharwal. 

The (^ndel and Pathial (Nos. 4, 5).- — The Chandel are one of the 36 royal races, and are 
fully described in Elliott^s SacesoftheN.-W, JPromnces. It is not impossible that they are 
the same stock as "the Chandal, outcastes where subjects, Eajp-dts where dominant. They are returned 
chiefl;^ from the Native State of Bilaspur. It would be interesting to know how this lowest of all 
the Eajpiit races finds a^place among the Simla States, and whether the ruling family of Bilaspur 
is Chandel. The Pathi^ appears to he among the most distinguished of the second class E^jptits, 
and might, according to Mr. Lyall, more properly be classed as first-class Thakars. In Kdngra 
3,451 persons have entered themselves as Gondal Pathi^l, and are shown under both headings. 

The Fathania (No. 6). — This is the tribe to which the mling family of Nurpur in Kangra 
helonged,.and is said to take its name from Pathankot in Gurd^spur, the first possession which 
** the family occupied on their emigration to this neighbourhood from Hindustan ; though in this 
ca^ it wotfid seem more probable that they gave their name to the town. I have^ however, receiv- 
^ a tradiri^, though not from good authority, that the Path^nia Rajpfits only occupied Pathan- 
kot some five or six centuries ago. They are chiefly found in the Hushyarp-ox and Kdngra dis- 
l^icf^. They are said to he of the same stock as the Katoch. 


■L«n Jaswal are the ancient rtding family of the Jaswdn Mn in the low 

hnls of Hushyarpur. They are nearly allied with the Katoch house of Kangra. 

X (Jo* 8 ). — The Dtidw41 are the ancient ruling family of Dut 4 rpur, and are said 

to take their name from D^da in Kangra on the Hushyarpur border. The E4nas of the Bft 
or tableland of the Hushyarpur Siwiliks were Dddwal R4jpdts, and the clan still holds 
the tract. They are chiefly found in Hushyarpur. 


■D.- S® Kilehi and Khoja (Nos. 9, 10, 11), -The Kilchi is said to he a clan of the Man 
see fmther on ; hut the Hushyarpur Kilchi have seturned their second sub 
division as follows t Bbatfi. 24tO. CTismTi^Ti. 2 SK. fa/i. . QAci . 


nave suown tnemseives as Janjua and as Nan 
shown themselves as Kilchi also. All these are confined almost entire! 
to Husnyarpur, juid are probably local clans. 


[P.250] 


[P.261] - 
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ThO Naru (No. 12V — ^Tlic Nam are with the exception perhap^i of the ^lanj, the most widely 
spread of the Hill Bajputs ; but their head-quarters are the distiicts of Jalandhar and Hushyat- 
pur. The Nam would appear to differ in their accounts of their own origin. Those of Hushyar- 
pnr, many or most of whom are still Hindu, and those of the adjoining northern portions" of 
Jalandhar say that they are Chandrabansi and came from the hills ; while those of the east of 
Jalandhar about Philanr, who are all Mnsalman*?, say their ancestor was a B.aghban';i Bajput who 
came from Ajudhia, entered the service of Shahab-ul-din Ghori, and eventually settled near 
Philanr, A third story makes the common ancestor a son of a Baja of Jaipur or Jodhpur, who was 
converted in the time of Mahmiid Ghaznavi, and settled at Bajwara in Husliyarpur. The Naru 
held the Hariana tract on the Jalandhar and Hushyarpur border till the Sikhs* dispossessed them. 
The original settlement of the Jalandhar Naru was Man, a name which, as Mr, Barkley points 
out, suggests an origin from eastern Hindustan or Central India. Of the Hushydrpur Kara 
1,279 have also shown themselves as Kilehi, 556 as Manhas, and 903 as Gondal. 

The Ghorewaha (No. 13). — Tlie head-quarters of the Ghnrewaha are the Jalandhar district, 
of which they occupy the eastern comer, and are found in small numbers in all the 
adjoining districts. To*the west of them are the Manj, and to the north of them the Naru. 
They are almost all Musalmln. They are Kachwaha Rajputs, descendants of Hash, the second son 
of Rama. They say that Raja Man, sixth in de-jcent from Kaah, had two sons Kachwaha and 
Hawaha, and that they are of the lineage of Hawaha. The two brothers met Shabab-ul-din Ghari ( !) 
with an offering of a horse^ and received in return as large a territory as they could ride round in 
a day ; hence their name. The division of their country took place while they w’ere vet Hindus, 
so that their settlement in their present tract was probably an early one. The Bahon Ghorewaha, 
who are still Hindus, would seem to hare immigrated more lately than the rest of the tribe, as 
they trace their origin from Jaipur, and their genealogists ^till live in Kota and Bundi in 
Rajpdtana. Mr. Barkley is disposed to put the Ghorewaha conquest of their present territoi'y at 
some dve centuries ago. In the time of Akhar their possessions would seem to have been more 
extensive than they are now. 

The Manj (No. 14) V — ^Tlie Manj are the most widely distributed of all the sub-montane 
Rajputs, if our figures are to be accepted as correct. They hold the south-western portion of the 
Jalandhar and the north-western portion of the Ludhiana district, and are to be found in all the 
adjoining districts and States. There are also some 9,000 of them shown in the Pindi district. 
These last are the Alpial of that district w'ho have returned themselves as Manj Alpi^l ; but 
whether they are of the same stock as the Manj of Lddhiana and Jalandhar, I cannot say. The 
Manj say that they are Bhatti Bajputs, and descended from Baja Salvahan, father of Rdja 
Ras£u of Sfalkot. " Some 600 years ago Shekh Chachu and Shekh Kilehi, two Manj Bajputs, ^ are 
said to have settled at Hatur in the south-west of Ludhiana, whence their descendants spread into 
the neighbouring country ; and the J^andhar traditions refer their conquest of the tract to the 
time of Ala-ul-d{n Khilj'i. As how^ever they state that Shekh Ch£chu was converted by Makhdum 
Shah Jabdnia of IJchb, who died in 1383 A.D., it would appear that if the tradition has any 
foundation, Ala-ul-dfn Saiyad must be meant. After the dissolution of the Dehli Empire the 
Manj Rais of Talwandi and Raikot ruled over a very extensive territory south of the Satlnj, till 
dispossessed of it by the Ahluwalia Sikhs and Ranjft Singh ; and even earlier than this the Manj 
Hawaii of Kot Isa Khan had attained considerable importance under the Emperors, North of 
the Satluj the Manj never sncceeded in establishing a principality ; but they held a large tract 
of country in the south-west of the J^andhar district about Taiwan, Nakodar, and Malsian, and 
held much of it in under the Mughals, but were dispossessed by T&a Singh Gheha and the 
Sindhinwdla Sikhs. The Manj are now aE Musalmdn, though many were still Hindu after the 
time of Shekh ChSchu, Their genealogists live in Patiala, as do those of the Bhatti of Jalandhar. 
In the Ayiv-i- ATclari the Manj are wrongly sho^vn as Main, a title which is said to belong 
properly to the Ghorew^aha of Lddhiana. 

The Taon (No. 15). — The Taoni are also Bhatti and descendants of Baja Salvahan, whose 
grandson Rai Tan is their eponymous ancestor One of his descendants, Rai Amha, is said to have 
built Amh£la. They occupy the low hills and suh-montane in the north of Ambala district 
including the Kalsia State, and some of the adjoining Patiala territory. They are said to have 
occupied their present abode for 1,800 years. 

CASTES ALLIED TO THE RAJPUTS. 

458. The Thakar, Rathi, and Rawat (Caste Nos. 60, 39, and 82).— The 

P. 9S-9. figures for these castes are giyen in Abstract No. 71 on page 219.^ The Rawat 
has already been described in section 445. The Thakar (or, as I believe it 
more properly should be, Thakkar) and Rathi, are the lower classes of HiH 

1 For the greater part of the description of the R^jp’dts of the J^ilandhar district, I am 
indlehtedto the Hndness of Mr. Barkley, who has given me access to a most valuable coEecUon of 
MS. notes made when he was Deputy Commissioner of that district. 

M 
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Rajputs who, though they are admittedly Rajputs and give their daughters to 
Rajputs, who are styled by that title, do not reach the standard defined in 
section 456 which would entitle them to be ealleS^ Rajput, but are on the 
other hand above the Rawat. The line between Rajput and Thakar is 
defined, so far as It is capable of definition^ in the following section. The line 
between Thakar and RSthi may be rotighly said to consist in the fact that 
Rat his do and Thakars do not ordinarily practise widow-marriage; though the 
term Ratlii is commonly applied by Rajputs of the ruling houses to all below 
til mi. Again the line between Eatbi and Kanet is exceedingly difficult to 
draw ; in fact in Chamba Ratbi and Kanet are considered identical and are said 
to eat and marry together^ and it is said that Rathi is in Cbamba and Jammu 
only another name for the same people who are called Kanet in Kulu and 
Kangra. Thus uo Kanets but numerous Rdtliis are returned from Chamba. 

On the other hand, no other of the Hill States returns either Thakars or 
Rathis, having probably included the former with Rajputs and the latter with 
Kanets. Even Mr. Lyall says : “ Our Kangra term Rathi is a rough word to 
apply to any but the lowest class and speaking of Kulu, he says : The 
“ children of a Brahman or Rajput hy a Kanet wife are called Brahmans and 
Rajputs, the term R£thi being often added as a qualification by any one who 
himself pretends to unmixed hlood.'^^ 

459. Mr. Barnes writes thus of the distinction between Thakar and 
Rdthi ; — 

^“Tlie Rathi^ are essentially aa agricaltTiral class, and prevail throngliont the Ndrpnr and 
“ NMdon parganahs. The Kathis and the Ohiraths constitute the two great cultivating tribes in 
'' these hills • and it is a remarkable fact that in all level and irrigated tracts, wherever the soil 
“ is fertile and produce exuberant, the Ohiraths abound ; while in the poorer uplands, where the 
crops aro scanty and the soil demands severe labour to compensate the husbandmen, the Rathis 
** predominate. It is a*^ rare to find a Rathi in the valleys as to meet a Ghirath in the mor$, 

** secluded hills. Each class holds possession of its peculiar domain, and the (Afferent habits and 
as®}ciatioiis created by the different localities have impressed upon each caste a peculiar 
‘‘ physiognomy and character. The Rathis generally are a robust and handsome race ; their 
“ featnres are regular and well-defined ; the colour usually fair ; and their limbs athletic, as if 
exercised and invigorated by the stubborn soil upon which their lot is thrown. On the other 
*‘hand, the Ghirath is dark and coarse featured ; his body is stunted and sickly ; goitre is fearfully 
prevalent among his race ; and the reflection occurs to the mind that, however teeming and 
'‘prolific the soil, however favourable to vegetable life, the air and climate are not equally adapted 
' to the development of the human frame. 

“ The Rathis are attentive and careful agricnlturisfcs. Their women take little or no part in [P, 252] 
“ the lahonrs of the field. In origin they belong neither to the Kshatriya nor to the Sddra class, 

“ but are apparently an amalgamation of both. Their ranks are being constantly increased by 
*' defections from the Rajputs, and by illegitimate connections. The offspring of a Rajput father 
*! £ ^ mother would be styled a Rathi, and accepted as such by the brotherhood. The sects 
Rath& are innumerable ; no one could render a true and faithful catalogue of them, 

" Tn^ are numerous as the villages they inhabit, from which indeed their distingnishing names 
« ^ derived. A Rathi is cognizant only of the sects which immediately surround him. 

^ ^ Soci^y qmte sufficient for his few wants, and he has little idea of the extent and 

rami^tions of Ms tribe. The higher sects of the Rathis are generally slyled Thakars. They 
u a:tonted at being called Rathis, although they do not affect to he Ra-jpAts. The best 

« among the '^akars ^ve their daughters in marriage to the least eligible of the Raipdts, 

Rathis generally assume 

u nnf They avoid wine, and are extremely temperate and frugal in their habits. 

I bey take money for their dai^hters, or exchange them, — a practice reprobated by the Shastras 
« ?-n.^rT^ countenanced hy the h^hest castes. On the death of an elder brother the widow lives 
u T ^ j T ^ he is entitled to recover her value from 

^ husband she selects. Altogether, the Rathis are the best hill subjects we possess : — their 
simple, quiet, and unaffected 5 they are devoted to agriculture, not unacquainted with 
. the use of arms j honest, manly, industrious and loyal.^' 

Here ke makes Thakars first class Rathis. Mr. Lyall on the other hand 
seems inclined to class Thakars as second or third class Rajputs. Speaking of 
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the caste tables which he appends to his reports, in which he classes the Hindu 
population under the heads of first grade Brahman ; second grade Brdhman ; 
first grade Rfijput ; second grade R^jpfit ; Khatris, Mahfijans, Kirars, &e . ; 
first grade Suclras, Thakars, Rfithis, &c. ; second grade Sudras ; he writes : — 

Tlie E^jptit clans of the second grade might more properly be called first grade Thakars : 
“among the most distinguished and numerous of them are the Hahrols, the Pathidls, the Dhatw^s, 
“thelndaurias, the Nangles, the Gumharis, the Ranes, the Banials, the Ranats, the Mailes. 
“ They maiTy their daughters to the Mians, and take daughters in marriage from the Rathis. In 
the statements most of the Thakars have been entered as second class Rajpdts, and a few as 
“ fiirst class Sudras, Most of the Thakars entered in this last class might more properly have been 
“ classed as Rathis. The Ntirpur Thakars are all no better than Rdthis. A Thakar, if asked in 
“what way he is better than a Rathi, will say that his own manners and social customs, 
“ particularly in respect of selling daughters, marrying brother’s widow, &c , are more like 
“ those of the Mian class than those of the Rathis are. The best line of distinction however 
“ is the marriage connection ; the Mian will marry a Thakar’s daughter, hut not a RatM's. 
“The Rathi’s toghter marries a Thakar, and her daughter can then marry a Midn. Ho 
“ one calls himself a Rathi, or likes to be addressed as one. The term is understood to convey 
“ some degree of slight or insult ; the distinction between Thakar and Rathi is however very loose. 
“ A rich man of a Rathi family, like Shih Dial Chaudhri of Chetru, marries his daughter to an 
“ impoverished Raja, and his whole clan gets a kind of step and becomes Thakar Rajpdt. So 
“ again a Raja out riding falls in love vrith a Pathial girl herding cattle, and marries her 
“ whereupon the whole clan begins to give its daughters to Mians. The whole thing reminds one 
“ of the struggles of families to rise in society in England, except that the numbers interested 
“ in the strn^le are greater here, as a man cannot separate himself entirely from his clan, and 
“ must take it up with him or stay where he is, and except that the tactics or rules of the game 
“ are here stricter and more formal, and the movement much slower.” 

•P. 101. And the quotation from the same report given on page 221* may be referred to. 
The R4thi does not seem to be a favourite in K^gra. Here are two proverbs 
about him : The Eathi in the stocks, the barley in_ the mill and A 
Eathi, _a goat, wpjnany aE need to be kept weak, for 

if Itrong they will do mischief."’^ 

Of the Thakars of Kangra 2,273 have shown their tribe as Phul, and 
4,304 j as Jarautia. In Gurdaspur 1,007 are shown as Panglana and 294 as 
Balotra. Some 6,000 altogether show Kasib as their clan, which is probably 
only their Brahminical gotra. Among the EEhis of K^gra there are 1,078 
Balotra, 1,716 Barh^, 3,029 Chdngra, 1,879 Dharwal, 1,632 Gurdw^, 1,113 
Goital, 1,101 Mangwdl, 518 Phaw^l, and 1,774 E^kor. In Chamba there are 
2,350 Chophal. Altogether 15,000 show themselves as Kfeib. There is a 
local saying that there are as many clans of EdtHs as there are different kinds 
of grass. 

459a. The Dhund and Kahut (Caste Nos. 74 and 103).— These have been 
already discussed together with the Eajputs of the Western Hills in sec- 
tions 453, 454. 
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PART IV.— MINOR LAND-OWNING AND 
AGRICULTURAL CASTES. 

460. Introductory and General. — I Bare roughly grouped the tribcis and 
castes which I propose to discuss in this part of the jDresent chapter under three 
heads, Minor Dominant Tnbes, Elinor Agricultural and Pastoral Tribes, and 
Foreign Races. The figures for each group will be found prefixed to the 
detailed discussion of the castes which compose it. No very definite line can 
be drawn between the several groups ; but the general idea of the classification 
has been to include in the fii’st such tribes or castes as, while not of sufiicient 
magnitude or general importance to rank with the four great races which have 
been discussed in the two preceding parts of the chapter, yet occupy a social 
position somewhat similar to theirs, and either are or have been within 
recent times politically dominant in their tribal tenatories. In the second 
group I have included those cultivating tribes who, while forming a very 
large and important element in the agricultural section of the population^ 
occupy a subject^ or subordinate position, and have not, at least within recent 
times, risen to political prominence. The third group includes that miscella- 
neous assortment of persons who hear titles, such as Shekh or Mughal^ which 
pur^rt, to denote foreign origin. Many, perhaps most of them^ are really of 
Indian origin, and many of them are neither agriculturists nor land-owners. 

But no general grouping of castes in the Panjab can hope to he exact ; and 
this appeared to be the most convenient place in which to discuss them. The 
tribes discussed in this part of the chapter complete the essentially land-own- 
ing or agricultural tribes of the Panjdb. The Br^mans and Saiyads cultivate 
largely, while the mercantile classes own large areas ; hut they will be more 
conveniently dealt with under a separate head in the next part of -the chapter. 

MINOR DOMINANT TRIBES. 

461. Minor dominant tribes. — The tribes or castes which I have included 
in^ Abstract No. 83 on the next page* are those which are, like the Jats and *p 
E^j^uts, dominant in parts of the Panj^b, hut are not so numerous or 67.* 
so widely spread as to rank with those great races. Indeed many of them 
are probably tribes rather than castes or races ; though in some cases their 
origin has been forgotten, while in others an obviously false origin has 
been invented. They are divided into four groups, the Karrdl, Gakkhar, 
Awan, and Khatfarof the Salt-range Tract, the Ehokhar, Kharral and 
Daudpotra of the Western Plains, and the Dogar, Ror, Taga, Meo and Eh^n- 
zadah of the Eastern Plains ; while the Gujar, who is more widely distributed 
than the rest^ com^ last by him^If. W^ith the W^estern Plains group are 
included the Eathia, Hans, and Ehagga^ for whom I have no separate figures : 
inde^ it will be apparent from a perusal of the following paragraphs that 
the figures for all these minor castes in the western half of the Province are 
ex^nglj imperfect. Not only are the lax use of the word Jat and the iU- 
defined mture of the line separating Jats from Rajputs already alluded to 
soumes of great confusion, but many of these tribes have set up claims to an 
or^m which shall connect them with the founder of the Mahomedan religion, 

or with some of the great Mahomedan con<juerors. 
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Tliiis we find many of tliem relumed or classed as Shekli, Muglial^ or wtat 
not ; and the figures of the Abstract alone are exceedingly misleading. I have 
in each ease endeavoured to separate the numbers thus returned, and to include 
them under their proper caste headings ; and it is the figures thus given in the 
text, and not those of the taUes, that should be refeixed to. Even these are 
not complete, for till we have the full detail of elans we cannot complete the 
classification. 

The ethnic grouping of the tribes discussed in this section is a subject 
which I had hoped to examine, but which lack of time compels me to pass by 
unnoticed. I will only note how the tendency on the frontier and throughout 
the Salt-range Tract is to claim Arab or Mughal, and in the rest of the 
Province to claim Rajput origin. The two groups of tribes which occupy the 
mountain country of the Salt-range and the great plateaus of the Western 
Plains are the most interesting sections of the Panjab land-owning classes, 
need the most careful examination, and would reward it with the richest 
retiun. 

462. The Karral (Caste No. 101). — ^The Karrals are returned for Hazara 
only ; and I have no information concerning them save what Major Wace gives 
in his Settlement Report of that district. He writes : The Kairal country 

consists of the Narai^aja^ in the Abbottabad The Karrals were 

formerly the subjects of the Gakkhars, fiom whom they emancipated them- 
selves some two centuries ago. Originally Hindus, their conversion to Islam 
is of comparatively modern date. Thiity years ago their acquaintance with 
the Mahornedan faith was still slight ; and though they now know more of 
it, and are more careful to observe it, relics of their former Hindu faith are 
still observable in their social habits. They are attached to their homes and 
their fields, which they cultivate simply and industriously. For the rest, 
‘Hheir character is crafty and eowardly.^*^ Major Wace further notes that the 
Karrals are identical in origin and character with the Dhunds/^ This 
would make the Karrals one of the Rajput tribes of the hills lying along the 
left bank of the Jahlam; and I have been informed by a native officer that 
they claim Rajput origin. They are said too to have recently set up a claim 
to Kayfei Mughal origin, in common with the Gakkhars ; or, as a variety, 
that their ancestor came from Kaydn, but was a descendant of Alexander the 
Great! But the strangest story of all is that a queen of the great Raja 
Rasalu of Panjab folklore had by a paramour of the scavenger class four 
sons, Seo, Teo, Gheo, and Kara, from whom are respectively descended the 
Sials, Tiwanas, Ghebas, and Karrals, They intermarry with Gakkhars, 
Saiyads, and Dhtinds. 

463. The Gakkhar (Caste No. 68) . — The Gakkhars are the ancient rulers 
of the northern portion of the eis-Indus Salt-range Tract, jnst as are the 
Aw&is and J'anjuas of the southern portion of the same tract ; and it appears 
probable that they at one time overran Kashmir, even if they did not found a 
dynasty there. Their own story is that they are descended from Kaigohar 
of the Kayani family then reigning in Ispahan ; that they conquered Kashmir 
and Tibet and ruled those countries for many generations, but were eventually 
driven back to Kabul, whence they entered the Panj^b in company with 
Mahmud Ghaznavi early in the 11th century. This last is certainly untrue, 
for Ferishtah relates that in 1008 Mahmud was attacked by a Gakkiar army 
in the neighbourhood of Peshawar, Sir Lepel Griffin thinks that they were 
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emigrants from Khorasan who settled in the Panjab not later than 300 
A.D .5 and points out that, like the Persians and unlike the other tribes of 
the neighbourhood, they are still Shiahs. It is at any rate certain that they 
held their present possessions long before the ilahomedan invasion of India. 
Perishtah writes of them during Muhammad Ghoii^s invasion in 1^06 
A.D. 

“ Ouring the residence of Mubanimad Ghori at Lahore on this occasion, the Ghahkars who 
** inhahit the country along the hanks of the Xfhib np to the foot of the mountains of Siwalik, 
exercised unheard of cruelties on the Muhammadans and cut oS the communication between the 
** provinces of Peshawar and Multin. These Ghakkar-^ were a race of wild barbarians, without 
either religion or morality. It was a custom among them as soon as a female child u’as born, to 
« carry her to the door of the house and there proclaim aloud, holding the child in one hand and a 
** knife in the other, that any person who wanted a wife might take her otherwise she was im- 
mediately to he put to death. By this means they had more men than women which occasioned 
« the custom of having several husbands to one wife. When this wife was visited by one of her 
« husbands she left a mark at the door, which being observed by any of the other husbands, he with- 
« drew till the signal was taken away. This barbarous people continued to make incursions on the 
« Muhammadans till in the latter end of this king’s reign their chieftain was converted to the true 
« faith while a captive. A great part of these mountaineers, having very little notion of any 
^religion, were easily induced to adopt the tenets of the true faith; at the same time most of the 
inlidels who inhabited the mountains between Ghazni and the Indus were also converted, some 
by force and others by persuasion, and at the present day (1609 A.D.) they continue to nrofess 
the faith of Islam. ” FerisMah, i, 183/. 

Tbe Gakkhars However did not Hesitate to assassinate Muhammad Ghori 
on His return from Lahore. 


General Cunningham identifies the Gakkhars with the Gargaridse of 
Dionysius, and holds thena to be descendants of the great Yueti or Takhari 
Scytnians of the A.bar tribe, who moved from Hyrkania to A.biyan on the 
Jahlam under either Darius Hptaspes (circa 500 B.C.), or still earlier under 
one of the Scytho-Parthian Kings. The whole origin and early history of 
the tribe will be found discussed at pages 22 to 33, Vol. II of the Arcbaolo- 
gieal Reports, and at pages 574 to 581 of Griffin's Panjdi Chiefs ; while 
much information as to their early history is given in Biundreth's Settle- 
ment Report of the J" ahlam District. As JMr. Thomson savs i The 
« 'banian origin of the Gakkhai’s is highly probable ; but the" rest of the 
“ theory is merely a plausible snrmise. On the whole there seems little use in 
« going beyond the sober nairative of Ferisbtah, who represents the Gakkhars 
« as a brave and savage i-aee, living mostly in the hills, tvith Uttle or no religion, 
•‘-and much given to polyandry and infanticide. " They have now in 
apparent imtation of the Aw5ns, set up a claim to Mughal origin ; and 
many of the Rawalpmdi Gakkhai-s returned themselves as-Mughals, while 
some of the Gakkhars of Chakwffl entered themselves as 

Jciajputs. 


• T^‘ present the Gakkhars are practically confined to the Rawal- 
pindi, Jahlam, and Hazara Districts, where they are found all along the 
plat^us^ at fwt of the lower Himalayas, from the Jahlam to Haripur 
in Hazara. To the figures given in Table VIII-A should be added 1,543 
persons who retmned themselves in Rawalpindi as Mughal Gakkhar, and 
perhaps 4,549 others who returned themselves as Mughal Kaydni, of whom 
3,861 were in Rawalpmdi, 592 in Jahlam, and 93 in Koh^t. This wonS 

Gak^mto 31,881, of whom about half are iu 
f ^ -Jescribed by Mr. Thomson as compact, sinewy, and 
vigorons,_ hut not large boned ; making capital soldiers and the best light 
cavalry in Upper India; proud and self-respecting, but not first-cLs 
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agriculturists ; with no contempt for labour, since many work as coolies on 
the railway ; but preferring* service in the army or police. Their race feeling 
is strong, and a rule of inheritance disfavours Gatkhars of the half-blood. 
Colonel Cracroft notes that they refuse to give their daughters in marriage 
to any other class except Saiyads, that they keep their women very strictly 
secluded, and many only among the higher Rajputs^ and among them only 
when they cannot find a suitable match among themselves. “ Some of their 
principm men are veiy gentlemanly in their beai’ing, and show unmistake- 
ably their high origin and breeding. They still cling to their traditions 
“ and, though the Sikhs reduced them to the most abject poverty, are looked 

up to in the district as men of high rank and 
position, and in times of commotion they would 
assuredly take the lead one way or the other. 
Thus the character of the savage Gai-gars^^ 
seems to have been softened and improved by 
time. The Gakkhars do not seem always to 
have retui-ned their clans, which are very well 
marked. I give in the margin the figures for 
a few of the largest. Their local distribution 
in the Jahlam District is fully described in Mr. Thomson's Settlement Report. 

465. The Awan (Caste No. 12). -The Awans, with whom have been 
included all who returned themselves as Qutbshahi, are essentially a tribe of 
the Salt-range, where they once hold independent possessions of very con- 
siderable extent, and in the western and central portions of which they 

are still the dominant race. 
They extend along the whole 
length of the range from Jahlam 
to the Indus, and are found in 
great numbers throughout the 
whole country beyond it up to 
the foot of the Sulemans and 
the Safed Koh ; though in 
Trans-Indus Bannu they partly 
and in Debra Ismail dmost 
wholly disappar from our 
tables, being included in the 
term Jat which in those parts means not very much more than et catera. 
Thus we find among the Jafs of our tables no fewer than 30,015 who returned 
Awan as their tribe and who should probably be classed as Awan, of whom 
the details are given in the margin. 

The eastern limits of their position as a dominant tribe coincide approxi- 
mately with the western border of the Chakwal and Pind Dadan Khan 
tahdh. They have also spread eastwards along the foot of the hills as far east 
as the Sutlej, and southwards down the river valley into Multan and Jhang. 
They formerly held all the plain country at foot of the western Sdt-range, 
jbut have been gradually driven up into the hills by PathSns advancing from 
the Indus and Tiw5,nas from the Jahalm. 

Their story is that they are descended from Gutb Shah of Ghazni, him- 
self a descendant of Ali, the son-in-law of Mahomet, but by a wife other 
than the Prophet^s daughter, who came from HMt about 1035 A,D. and 
settled in the neighbourhood of Peshawar. Thence they spread alon^ tie 



AwA?r Jats. 

Husbyarpur 

... ^2,400 

Derah Ismail 

Lahore 

... 831 

Khan ... 8,444 

Gajranwala 

611 

Derah Ghazi 

Jahlam 

... 668 

Khan ... 1,015 

Gujrat 

... 715 

Bannu ... 9,147 

Mnltan 

... 1,178 

Other places ... 2,015 

Jhang . 

... 659 

Mozafargarh 

... 2,017 
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GAKEHAB CIiAITS. 


Engial 

... 7,117 

Iskandral ... 

... 2,668 

Firozal ... 

... 1,822 

Admal 

... 1,801 

Snrangal ... 

... 1,681 
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Salt-range, forming independent clans by whom the Chief of Kalab%h was 
acknowledged as the head of the tribe. Mr. Brandreth is of opinion that 
they are more probably descendants of the Bactr^n Grreeks driven south 
from Balkh by Tartar hordes, and turning from Hirat to India, ^ and that 
they entered the PanJab not more than some 2o0 years ago as a conquering 
army under leaders of their own, and dispossessed the Janjua Rajputs of the 
Salt-range country. General Cunningham, on the other hand, is inclined to 
identify them with the Jud, whom Babar mentions as being descended from 
the same ancestor as the Janjuas and occupying the western Salt-range at 
the time of his invasion, and who were so called from the old name of Mount 
Sakesar w^hich is still the tribal centre of the Awan race. He would make 
both the Awans and the Janjuas Anuwan or descendants of Anu ; and thinks 
it probable that they held the plateaus which lie north of the Salt-range at 
the time of the Indo-Scythian invasion which drove them southwards to take 
refuge in the mountains. {Jrckaoloffical Reports^ VoL II, page 17jf.) 
Babar describes the Jud and Janjuas as having been from of old the lords 
of the Salt-range and of the plain country at its foot between the Indus and 
the Jahlam, and mentions that their minor Chiefs were called Malik, a title 
stiH used by the headmen of those parts. The Jalandhar Awdns state that 
they came into that district as followers of one of the early Emperors of Dehli 
who brought them with him from the Salt-range ; and it is not impossible 
that they may have accompanied the forces of Babar. Many of them 
were in former times in the imperial service at Dehli, keeping up at the 
time their connection with their J£andhar homes. It is almost certain thai 
Mr. Brandreth^s theory is incorrect. The Awans have been almost the sole 
occupants of the Mmnwffi Salt-range Tract for the last 600 years. Mr. 
Thomson considers the whole question in sections 73-74 of his Jahlam Settle- 
ment Report, and adduces many strong reasons in support of his conclusion 
that the Awans are a Jat race who came through the passes west of Derah 
Ismffl Khan and spread northwards to the country near Sakesar, a conclusion 
towards which some of the traditions of Derah Ismail Khan also are said to 
point. I may add that some of the Awans of Gujrat are said to trace their 
origin from Sindh. Major Wace also is inclined to give the Aw^ns a Jat 
origin. In the genealogical tree of the Kfflabagh family which used to be the 
chief family of the tribe, in which tree their descent is traced from Qutb 
Shah, several Hindu names, such as Rai Harkaran, occur immediately below 
the name of Qutb Shah. The Awans still employ Hindu Brahmans as 
family priests. 

466 . Mr. Thomson describes the Awans as frank and pleasing in their 
manners, but vindictive, violent, and given to faction ; strong and broad 
shouldered, but not tail ; strenuous but slovenly cultivators ; and essentially 
a peasant race. Colonel Davies thinks scarcely more favourably of them. 
He writes ; The Awans are a brave high-spirited race but withal exceeding- 
ly indolent. In point of character there is little in them to admire ; headstrong 
and irascible to an unusual degree, and prone to keeping alive old feuds, they 
are constantly in hot water ; their quarrels leading to affrays and their affrays 
not nnfrequently ending in bloodshed. As a set-off against this it must 
be allowed that their manners are frank and engaging, and although they 
“ cannot boast of the truthfulness of other hill tribes, they are remarkably 
free from crime. Mr. Steedman says : The Awans hold a high, but 

" not the highest place among the tribes of the Rawalpindi District. As a rule 
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they do not give their daughters in marriage to other tribes, and the 
ehiidfen of a low-caste woman by an kwm are not considered true x4.wans. 

In Jahlam their position would scarcely seem to be so high as in Rawalpindi, 
as Mr. Thomson describes them as distinctly belonging to the zammddr or 
peasant class, as opposed to the Gakkhars and Janjuas who are Sahu or gentry. 
The history of the Awans is sketched by Sir Lepel Griffin at pages 570/ of his 

Panjdb Chief 8^ The Awans 
have returned very few large 
sub-divisions. I give the 
figures for some of the largest 
in the margin. Of the Kho- 
khar 5,663 are in Rawalpindi, 
2,362 in Jahlam, 3,94!9 in 
Shahpur, 2,4f38 in Bannu, and 
3,301 in Hazara ; while of the 
Khattar 10,916 are in Rawal- 
pindi. These men are probably really Khattars and Khokhars rather than 
Aw^ns, but have returned themselves thus in pursuance of the tradition of all 
the three tribes having a common origin. 

467. The Khattar (Caste No. 132).— The Khattars are a tribe which 
claims kinship with the ikwans, and to be, like them and the western Khokhars, 
descended from one of the sons of Qutb Shdh Qureshi of Ghazni. But the 
Awans do not always admit the relationship, and the Khattars are said often 
to claim Rajput origin. Mr. Steadman however accepts their Awdn origin, 
and says that an Awan admits it, but looks upon the Khattars as an inferior 
section of the tribe to whom he will not give his daughters in marriage. 
Sir Lepel Griffin, who relates the history of the principS. Khattar families 
at pages 561 to 569 of his Vanjdb Chief 8^ thinks that they were originally 
inhabitants of Khoras^n who came to India with the early Mahomedan 
invaders. But Colonel Cracroft notes that the Khattars of Rawalpindi still 
retain marriage customs which point to an Indian origin ; and they them- 
selves have a tradition of having been driven out of their territory on the Indus 
near Attak into Afghanistan, and returning thence with the armies of 
Muhammad Ghori. General Cunningham, on the other hand, would identify 
them with a branch of the Kator, Cidaritae, or little Yuchi, from whom the Gdjars 
also are descended and whoso early history is related in section 480 {Archaoh- 
ffical Reports, Vol. II, page 80) . They now hold the tract known by their 
name which extends on both sides of the K£a Chitta Pahar from the Indus to the 
boundary of the Rawalpindi tahsil, and from Usmdn Katar on the north to the 
Khair-i- Murat hiUs on the south, and which they are said to have taken from 
Gujars and Awfi-ns. The figures of Table VIII-A are very imperfect, as the 
Khattars of Rawalpindi have returned themselves as Awans. Under the caste 
heading of Aw5.n no fewer than 11,278 persons have shown their clan as 
Khattar, of whom all but 362 are in the Rawalpindi district, thus bringing 
up the total numbers for the Province to 12,523. Colonel Cracroft writes : 
^^The KW;tars enjoy an unenviable notoriety in regard to crime. Their 
tract has always been one in which heavy crime has flourished ; they are bad 
agriculturists, extravagant in their habits, keep hawks and horses, and are 
often backward in paying their revenue. They do not allow their daughters 
to inherit excepting in eases of intermarriage with members of the family 
and even then only for some special reason.^^ On this Steedman notes 
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Kholchar 
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Babkal . 

. 6,118 

2. 

Madhwal 

... 11,903 

8. 

Khnrana.. 

6,105 

3. 

Khattar 

... 11,278 

9. 

Darhal . 

. 5,299 

4. 

Kalghan 

... 11,166 

10. 

Gnlshahi., 

. 3,450 

5. 

Rehan 

... 8,394 

11. 

Kang 

. 2,979 

6. 

Jand 

... 6,288 

12. 

Chahan . 

. 2,326 
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Since then they have become more civilised and less addicted to deeds of 
“ violence. Socially the Khattars hold an intermediate place, ranking below 
Gakkhars, Awans, Ghebas, Jodras, and other high class Eajputs."' 


468. The Khokhar (Caste No. 58). — ^The figures of Table VIII A under 
the head Khokhar only represent a fraction of the^Ehokhars in the Panjab. 
The Khokhars are ordinarily considered a E^jput tribe, and most of the 

Khokhars of the central 


Khoehaes, 


(Small unmijers omitted in the details hat mclnded 
in the totals.) 


DisxEicrOE State. 

f 

Caste 

Khokhar. 

Caste 

Eajpufe. 

Caste 

Jat. 

} 

Total. , 

! 

i 

BoMak 


27 

1,675 

1,702 1 

Sirsa 


1,100 

276 

1,376 ^ 

Jalandhar... 


3,882 


3,6S2 : 

Amritsar ... ... 

9 

3,016 

134 

3,159 ! 

Gurdaspur... 

... 

1,785 

1,310 

8,095 ! 

Siakoij ... 

#** 

1,870 

1,243 

3,113 1 

Lahore 


8,349 

2,184 

10,533 I 

Gajranwala 

... 

961 

3,767 

4,728 

Hrozptir ... 

... 

2,404 

437 

2,831 

B^walpindi 

438 

295 

161 

894 

JaMam 

1,745 

2,208 

2,011 

5,964 

Gnjrat 

393 

5,208 

1,745 

7,346 

Shakpnr ... ... 

10,265 

4,524 

1,800 

16,589 

Multan ... 

7,696 

236 

963 

8,895 

Jhang 

11,239 

6,605 

5,040 

22,884 

Montgomery 

2,866 

1,058 

2,157 

6,081 

Miizaftargarb ... 

951 

18 

2,937 

3,906 

Perab Ismail Khan ... 


20 

8,013 

8,033 

Perab Gbazi Khan 


12 

4,690 

4,702 

Bannu 

... 

70 

1,115 

1,185 

Eapurtbala 


2,375 

10 

2,385 

Babawalpur 


6,310 


6,310 

British Territory 

3il26 

45,731 

42,lio 

123,967 

Native States 

11 

9,649 

221 

9,881 

Province ... 

36,137 

55,380 

42,331 

133,848 

Add Awin Khokhar . . . 

... 

... 

... 

18,388 

Gband Totaii 

... 

... 

... 

152,236 


districts have so return- 
ed themselves. Many 
of the Khokhars of the 
western districts again, 
and all those of the 
frontier, have been re- 
turned as Jats; while 
only in the Rawalpindi 
and Multan divisions 
are sej)arate figures 
shown for the Khokhar 
caste. How far this in- 
clusion is due to Kho- 
khars haying actually 
retm'ued themselves as 
Rajput or Jat by caste 
and Khokhar by tribe, 
and how far to the action 
of the divisional offices, 
I cannot say exactly till 
the detailed clan tables 
are ready. But from 
local enquiry it would 
appear that Khokhars 
did very generally retuim 
themselves as Jats or 
Rajputs, especially the 
latter, and Mr. Thomson 
tells me that in Find 
Dddan Kh^n the Jat 
Khokhars are said to be 


entirely distinct from 

the Rajput Khokhars. The figures in the margin show those who are returned 
as Khokhar, Rajput Khokhar, and Jat Khokhar respectively. In the east of 
the Panjab Khokhars appear to be admittedly of Rajput origin, though in 
J ^landhar at least they are said to intermarry rather with their own clan, 
Shekhs, Awang, and the like, than with their Rajput neighbours. But in the 
west the KhokWs have set up a claim to be descended from Muhammad the 
eldest son of Qutb Shah of Ghazni, the traditional ancestor of the Awans ; 
and the claim is often admitted by the Awans themselves, though of course 
as mythical as the Awan's own story. Thus no fewer than 18,388 men, of 
whom the detail has already been given in section 466, have returned them- 
selves as Aw4n by caste and Khokhar by clan, and shoiild probably be counted 
as Khokhars and added to t-he figures given above. Mr. Barkley points out 
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that the annals of Jaisalmer given hj Major Tod narrate the quanvls 
between the Khokhars and the Bhattis of Jaisalmer long before the time of 
Mahomet ; though I should add that Major Tod thinks Khokhar maj be a 
misreading for Gakkhar. Major Tod gives Khokra as one of the clans of the 
Rathor Rdjputs. In Bahawalpur I find that 2,412 of the Ehokhar R^tjputs 
have returned their main tribe as Bhatti. On the whole it woidd appear 
most probable that they are really Rajputs^ perhaps not of the pui’est descent ; 
while the low repute in which Rajputs are held on the frontier would account 
for the rise of the claim to Qureshi origin, which would quickly spread among 
a Musalmfo tribe. In Sirsa, where the prohibition against marriage out of 
the caste is very strictly observed, the Khokhars intermaiTv with the local 
Rajput tribes. Sir Lepel GriiBn indeed separates the Khokhar Rajputs from 
those Khokhars who claim kindred origin with the Awans ; but it is doubtful 
whether this is allowable, for the Awan tradition is apparently spreading, 
even among those Khokhars who are still recognised as Rajputs" throughout 
the country side. At the same time the Khokhars are so widely spread, and 
have been at one time or another so pow^erful that Khokhar is almost as 
favonrite a name as Bhatti for the elans of the lower castes in the Panjab ; 
and it may be that there is a distinct Khokhar caste apart fr*om the Khokhar 
Rajputs, just as both ai’e certainly distinct from the Khokhar Chtihras. 
Colonel Davies notes .that many of the social customs of the Khokhars of 
Shahpur denote Hindu origin ; and this would be quite decisive against the 
Qutb Shdhi myth. 

469, The Khokhars are most numerous along the valleys of the Jahlam 
and Chanab, and especially in the Jhang and Shahpur districts ; but they are 
also found, though in smaller numbers, on the lower Indus and the Satliij, 
and especially in Lahore, and also all along the foot of the hills from the 
Jahlam to the Satluj. Pind Dadan Khl,n is said to have taken its name from 
a Khokhar Chief who founded it and was Raja of those parts in the time of 
Jahangir ^ and the history of the family, which at one time possessed some 
importance, and of the struggles between the Janjuas and the Khokhars for 
the possession of the tract, is told at pages 589/ of Qriffin^s Fanjdb Chiefs, 
In Jhang too they once ruled over an extensive tract lying east of the Jahlam. 
The Khokhars of Gujr^t and Sialkot have a tradition that they were origin- 
ally settled at Garb KarSnah, which they cannot identify,^ and were ejected 
by Tamerlane ) and that they then went to Jammu, whence they spread along 
the hills ; and the concentration of the Khokhai’S of the plains on the Jahlam 
and the Chanab, and 'the wide diffusion of those of the sub-niontane tract, 
lend some colour to the theory that they spread downwards from the hills, 
and not npwards from the south. In Akbar^s time the Khokhars were shown 
as the principal tribe of the Dasuya parganah of Hushy5.rpur ; and the 
Mahomedan historians tell us that the Khokhars held Lahore and were power- 
ful in the Upper 'Bin Boob at the time of Taimuris invasion.^ 

The Khokhars of Shahpur are said to be split up into innumerable clans, 
among whom the Nissowana, notorious for their thieving propensities and 
generally lawless character, are alone important ; but in Jhang Mr. Steedman 
describes the Khokhars as among the best of the agricultural classes, hard- 
working, thrifty, and not given to crime. 

^ Mr. Steedman suggests Koh Kerlna, lying south of Shahpur, in the Jhang district. 

a The English Editors generally suggest Gakkhar as an emendation : probably because they do 
not know the word Khokhar, 
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470, The Kharral (Caste No. 77). — ^The Kharrals would appear to be 

a true Rajput tribe, 
though a very consider- 
able portion of them 
have been returned as 
Jat. The figures in the 
luargiu show the total 
number returned under 
the several headings of 
Jat, Rajput, and Khar- 
ral. Of the R^-jput 
Khan'als of Bahawalpur 
1,613 have returned 
their main tribe as Bhatti. 
The few Kharrals of 
Jalandhar are there re- 
cognised as Rajputs, and 
the Kharrals of Mont- 
gomery claim descent 
from R^ja Karan. They 
are found in large num- 
bers only along the 
valley of the Ravi, from 

its junction with the Ghanab to the boundary between Lahore and Mont- 
gomery ; while a few have spread up the Deg river into the Lahore and 
GujrSnwdla and smaller numbers are found all along the Satluj valley 
^ high up as Firozpur. The tribes of this portion of the R^vi are divided 
into two classes, the Great R^vi tribes and the Little Ravi tribes. The 
former are pastoral rather than agricultural, and include the Kharrals, 
KSthias, and many of the great tribes of Mahomedan Jats. They look down 
upon the little Ravi tribes who live within their limits, and who are agri- 
cultural rather than pastoral, consisting of Arains, Kambohs, and similar 
tribes common in the Eastern Panj^b. The great Ravi tribes are notorious 
for their propensity to cattle-stealing, and among them a young man is not 
allowed to wear^ a turban or to marry a wife till he shows by stealing a 
buffalo that he is able to support her, while a headman who has not a number 
of dependants ready to steal for or with him is popularly known as an 
^ orphan.^^ 

471. Among the tribes of the great Ravi the Kharrals are the most 
northendy and one of the most important. They are themselves divided into 
two factions, the upj^r Ravi and lower Ravi, the head-quarters of the latter 
l^ing^^ Kot Kamalia. The two are at bitter feud, and the only tie between 
^m is then hatred of their common enemy, the Sidl Rajputs of Jhang. 

Khan'als rose to some prominence in the time of Alamgir, and 
sfrll hold remains of grants then made them, but the upper Kharrals are now 
the ^ore powerful branch of the two. The Kharrals have ever been notorious 
tor turbulence, and Mr. Purser's Montgomery Report contains details of 
their domgs before and under Sikh nde, while*' the history of the family is 
namt^m full at pages 509/ of Griffin's Pa?iyd6 Chiefs. They tiace thmr 
ongin from one Bhupa a descendant of RSja Karan, whoTsettled at Xlchh and 
was there converted by Makhd&n SMh Jah^ma. ':tProm Uchh they moved 


Khaeeals. 

(Small Eumlier^ ountted in the details, but included 
in the totals.) 

I IvHAEEAlS. 


Disteicts. 



5 

i Kharral. 

i 

Jat. 

, Eajput. 

i Total. 

Sirsa 

... 

35 

2,026 

2,061 

Amrihsar ... 


1,001 


1,001 

Lahore 

"70 

5,992 

35 

6,097 

Oujrauwdla 

.. 

3,070 

4,470 

7,540 

Pirozpur ... 


1,441 

278 

1,719 

Multan 

: ^492 

364 

500 

3,356 

Jhang 

4S9 

673 

2,064 

3,216 

Montgomepj 

15,643 

2,361 

3,444 

21,448 

Berah Ismail Khan ... 

... 

1,300 


1,300 

Bahawalpur ... ' 

... 

237 

i‘642 

2,279 

British Territory .. | 

^ 18,839 

18,582 ; 

14,242 

51,663 

Native States ... j 

6 i 

237 1 

2,042 

2,285 

Province ... ... | 

i 

18,845 

18,819 ; 

16,284 

53,948 
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lip to their present territory. There are now very few in the Multan district ; 
Init the fact of their being found along the Satluj, though in small numbers 
unlj; lends some support to the story of their having come upwards from 
below. Captain Elphinstone thus describes the Kharrals in his Gugaira 
Report : — 

“ The ‘ Kharrals ’ are the most northernly of the ‘ Great Kavi ’ tribes. They ocenpy a great 
portion of the land between Gugaira and the Lahore district, on both sid^s of the river, and 
‘‘ extend some distance into t’’3 Gujranwila district. In turbulence and courage they have been 
always considered to excel all the others except the Kathias ; but the tract occupied by them 
“ has been gradually denuded by the rapid extension of cnltivation, of what formerly constituted 
“ their greatest strength, — heavy jungle. In case of distnrhanees, therefore, they have had at more 
“ recent periods to evacuate their own lands on the approach of large military forces, thus 
“ sustaining much damage by the destruction of their villages. Their most celebrated leader, 
“ A.hmad Khan, who -was killed in September 1857 by a detachment under Captain Black, headed 
“ the combined tribes, how'ever, in no less than five insurrections, which to a certain extent all 
proved successful, their chief object — ^the plunder of the Khatris and Hindus — ^having usnally 
“ been accomplished at the expense of a moderate fine imposed on them under the name of 
“ ' Kazarana,^ after the conclusion of peace. This success had spread hi« renown far and wide, 
“ and had given him a great influence over the whole of the ‘ Great Ravi,' as w’as proved by the 
“ cuthreak of 1857, which appears to have been mainly planned and organized by him. In 
“ "iature the Kharrals are generally above the average height, their features are very marked, and 
“ their activity and endurance are remarkable. Like all the other Jats they pretend to a descent 
“ from the Rajputs, and like that class look dowrn with some contempt upon men who handle the 
“ plough. The cultivation in their villages is, therefore, almost exclusively left to the Vjslwixm 
and inferior castes, the Kharral proprietors contenting themselves with realizing their share^of 
the produce. They only possess land in tracts inundated by the rivers, mere well-cultivation 
“ being too laborious a task even for their dependants.” 

Mr. Purser adds that they are wasteful in marriage expenditure^ hospi- 
table to travellers^ thievish, and with little taste for agriculture j and that they 
still follow many Hindu customs, especially on the occasion of marriage. In 
Lahore they appear to bear a no better character than in Montgomery ; and 
there is a Persian proverb : ^^The Dogai'j the Bhatti, the Wattu, and the 
Kharral ai^e all rebellious and ought to be slain.’’^ Sir Lepel Griffin 
writes of them : Through all historic times the Kharrals have been a 

turbulent, savage, and thievish tribe, ever impatient of control, and 
delighting in strife and plunder. More fanatic than other Mahomedan 
tribes, they submitted with the greatest reluctance to Hindu rule ; and 
?. 259] as much as Diwan Sawan Mai and the Sikhs could do to restrain them ; 

for whenever an organised force was sent against them they retired into the 
marshes and thick jungles, where it was almost impossible to follow them/^ 
In Gujranwala they are said to be idle, troublesome, bad cultivators and 
notorious thieves, their persons generally tall and handsome, and their habits 
nomad and pr£edatory/^ 

4j72. The Kathia, Khagga, and Hans.— The Kg,thia is another of the 
Great Ravi tribes, and comes next in importance among them to the Kharral. 
It is not shown in our tables as a separate caste, and nobody seems to have 
returned himself as K^ithia. But there are 3,878 men in Montgomery and 
1,97^ in Multan who have returned their caste as Punwdr ; and as the K5.thias 
claim to be Punwdr Rajputs, and were so entered in the settlement, it is pro- 
bable that these are the KS.thias. This is the explanation given by the Deputy 
Commissioner of Montgomery after local inquiry. These men have been in- 
cluded under the head Rajput in our tables. The Kfthias are almost confined 
to the R^^ valley of the Multan and Montgomery districts j but they hold a 
considerable area in the south of Jhang, which they are said to have acquired 
from the Siffl in return for aid afforded to the latter against the Nawah of 
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MuItaTi. They are supposed to be the same people as the Kathsei, who in their 
stronghold of Sangala so stoutly resisted the victorious army of Alexander. 
The question is elaborately discussed by General Cunningham at pages 33 to 42 
of volume II of his Arehmlogiml Reports, and in Volume I, pages 101^_ of 
Tod's Rajasthan {Madras Reprint, ISSO) . Captain Elphinstone thus describes 
them in his Montgomery report : — 

« Tlie remarkable fact that a people called ' Katliaioi ’ occupied a part^ of the Gtigaira district 
“ when Alexander invaded the Pan jab^ invests the Kathia tiibe with a peculiar interest. After much 
**’ enquiry on the subject, I have come to the conclusion that the Katliias of the present day have a 
strong*claim to be considered the descendants of the same ‘ Kathaioi ^ who so gallantly resisted the 
Macedonian conqneror. Their own account of their origin U, of course, far different. Like all 
^ Jats they take a particular pride in tracing their descent Irom a Kajput prince about the time of 
their conversion to Muhammadanism under the Emperor Akhar. But an examination of their 
alleged pedigree shows that, like many other popular traditions of this kind, this account of their 
origin mu't be altogether fictitious. They state that a prince named ^ Khattya ' reigning in 
Bajputana, was compelled to yield up one of his sisters in marriage to the Emperor of Dehli. 
After brooding for some time over this great outrage to Bajput honour, he contrived to assemble 
*'a large army with which he attacked the imperial forces: he was, however, overcome by 
‘^superior numbers, and was made a prisoner after nearly all his adherents had been slain. He was 
"then conducted with great honour to the Court of Behli, w^here the Emperor treated him with 
"kindness, and at last induced him to embrace the Muhammadan faith, and placed under his charge 
" an impo’rtant post near the Court. Some tame afterwards he was sent with a force to suhdue a 
" portion of the Bavi tribes who had risen in insurrection, and after conquering them was so much 
" attracted by the beauty of the country, that he remained and received a grant of the whole tract 
"for himself and his descendants. All the Kathias claim descent from this prince, hut, unfortunate- 
*^ly for the credibility of this story, the only way that his 8,000 descendant? manage to arrange the 
" matter is by assuming that the prince had'no less than 150 sons ; whilst in a pedigree prepared by 
" the chief mirasi of the tribe, in which the increase of offspring in the different generations is 
"arrange with more accordance to probability, the line is only brought dowm to a few of the princi- 
" pal families of the tribe. 

" In their habits the Kathias differ little from the other Jat tribes. Before the accession of 
" B-anjit Singh they lived chiefly on cattle grazing and plunder. Like the ICharrals and Fattianas 
" they siall keep up Hindu * Parohits/ who take a prominent part at all marriage festivities, an 
" undoubted sign of their conversion to Muhammadanism having been of recent date. They are 
" a handsome and sturdy race, and like nearly all Jats of the ' Grreat Bavi ’ do not allow their children 
" of either sex to marry until they have attained the age of puberty, because, as they justly consider, 
"too early marriages would be detrimental to the 'physique^ of the race. Their chief and favourite 
"article of food is buttermilk ; the consumption of wheat among them is very inconsiderable.” 

Mr. Piu’ser; howeyer, gives a somewhat different account of their migra- 
tions. He says : — 

" The Eathias have been identified with the * Eathaioi ’ of Alexander’s time. According" to 
" their account they are descended from Baja Earan, Surajhansi. Originally they resided in Bikaner, 
" whence they^ emigrated and founded the State of Kathiawai*. From there they went to Sirsa and 
"then to Bahawalpnr, Next they crossed over to Kabula and went onto Baira Binpanah. Here they 
" quarrelled with the Biiochis and had to leave. They then settled at Mirah Si^ in Jhang, They 
" stofe the cattle of AMwal Khan of Kamdlia, who was killed pursuing them. SaMat Yir Kh^n 
" ohtidned the release of their leaders (who were imprisoned on account of this affair) on condition of 
"their settling on the Bavi, Thus the Kathias obtained a footing in this district. They always held 
^*hy the Kamalia Khamds, hut plundered the others whenever they could get a chance. The 
" Kathias are Pimwar Rajpdts. There are two main divisions j the Kathias proper, and the 
"Baghelas/’ 

This would m^e the Kathias of the Eavi immigrants from Kathiawar. 
Hut a Pandit of Gujarat who was sent into the Panjab by the Eaja of Jazdan^ 
one of the principal Kathiaw& States, to make enquiries on the subject^ tells 
me that the Kathiaw& Eajputs, who also claim descent from E^ja Karan, 
have a tradition that they came to their present territory from the Panjab vid 
Sindh and Kaeh. The Kathia tradition is that they were driven out of Sarsa 
ESnia, or the valley of the lower Ghaggar, about the time of Tamerlaue^S 
invasion. 
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The Khagga pd Hans appear to have retimed tlioniselYes a? Oureslai^ 
and are desciibi-d in section 5t^3 under the head Shelih. 

473. The Daudpotra (Caste No. 79).— The Daudpotra are the reigning 
family of Bahiwalpnrj and nstLally claim to be Qnreslii Arabs^ though occasion- 
ally said to be Rdjputs } but all that is certain about their origin is that their 
ancestor Daud Khan was a Jnlaha by oeenpation^ if not by caste. Besides the 
numbers shown in Table YIII A as Daudpotras^ 1^421 persons have returned 
themselves as Shekh Daudpotra^ of whom 1,287 are in the Multdn district. 
The tribe is practically confined to Bahawalpur and the neighbouring portions 
of Multan, part of which was once included in the Bahawalpur State. 

Their founder Daud Khan is said to have been the son of one Jdm Junjar 
of Shikaipur, and brother of Muhammad the ancestor of the Kalhora dynasty 
of Sindh ; while another story makes him a Wattu Edjput. Both accounts 
are very probably false. Cunningham relates their origin thus : When 
Nddir Shah proceeded to establish his authority in Sindh, he found the an- 
cestor of the family a man of reputation in his native district of Shikarj3ur. 
The Shah made him deputy of the upper tlihd of the province; hut, becoming 
suspicious of the whole elan, resolved on removing it to Ghazni. The tribe 
“ then migrated up the Satluj and seized lands by force. They fabulously tmee 
their origin to the Caliph Abbds; but may be regarded as Biloehes changed by 
long residence in Sindh. In establishing themselves on the Satluj, they 
reduced the remains of the ancient Langahs and Joyas to still further insigni- 
ficance.”^^ {History of the — 118, note.) 

474. The Dogars (Caste No. 46) . — The Dogars of the Panj^b are found 
in the upper valleys of the Satluj and Beas above the lower border of the 

[P. 260] Lahore district, and have also spread westwards along the foot of the hiUs into 
Sidlkot. There are also considemhle colonies of them in Hissar and KamSl 
They are thus described by Mr. Brandreth in his Firozpur Report : — 

** In my account of the Firozpur ilaqna I have already alluded to the Dogars, ■who are supposed 
to he converted Chauhan Rajputs from the neighhourhood of Dehli. They migrated first to the 
‘‘neighhourhood of Pak Pattar, whence they spread gradually along the hanks of the Satluj, and 
^'entered the Firozpur district about 100 years ago. The Firozpur Dogars are all descended from 
*^a common ances'fcor named Bahlol, hut they are called Mah'u Dogars, from Hahu the grandfather 
*'of Bahlol. Bahlol had three sons, Bamhu, Langar, and Sammu. The Dogars of Firozpur and 
MuUanwala are the descendants of Bamhu ; those of Khai the descendants of Langar ; the descen- 
” dants of Sammu live in the Kasur territory. There are many other suh-eastes of the Dogars in 
other districts along the hanks of the Satluj, as the Parchats, the Topuras, the Chopuias, &c. 
The Chopura Dogars occupy Mandot. The Firozpur Dogars consider themselves superior in rank 
" and descent to the other suh-castes. They are very particular to whom they ^ve their dai^hters 
** in marriage though they take wives from all the other families. At one time infan'fcicide is said 
" to have prevailed among them, hut I do not think there is much trace of it at the present day. 

" Sir H. Lawrence, who knew the Dogars well, writes of them that ‘ they arc tall, handsome, 
* a'nd sinewy, and are remarkable for having, almost without exception, large aquiline noses ; they 
“ ‘are fanciful and violent, and tenacious of what they consider their rights, though susceptible to 
‘ kindness, and not wanting in courage ; they appear to have been always troublesome subjects, and 
“ ‘too fond of their own free mode of life to willingly take service as soldiers.* The Jewish face 
“ which is found among the Dogars, and in -which they resemble the Afghans, is very remarkable, 
^‘and makes it probable that there is very little Chanhan blood in their veins, notwithstanding the 
“fondness with whicb they attempt to trace their connection with that ancient family of I^jputs. 
« Like the Gujars and Naipals they are great thieves, and prefer pasturing cattle to cultivating. 
“ Their favourite crime is cattle-stealing. There are, however, some respectable persons among them, 
“ especially in the Firozpur ilaqua. It is only within the last few years that the principal Dogars 
“ have begun to wear any covering for the h&id; formerly the whoie population, as is the case with 
the poorer classes still, wore their long hair over their shoulders without any covering either of 
“ sheet or turban. Notwithstanding the difference of physiognomy, however, the Dogars preserve 
“ evident traces of some connection with the Hindus in most of their family customs, in which they 
resemble tbe Hindus mucb more tbau the orthodox Muhammadans.’* 
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47S. Mr. Purser notes that they are divided into two tribes^ one of which 
claim to be Chanh^n and the other Punwar Bajputs^ and he notes their alleged 
advent from P^k Pattan, b»nt not their previous migration from Dehli. If 
they ever did move from Dehli to the Montgomery district^ it can hardly 
have been since the Ghaggar ceased to fertilize the intervening coantry^ and 
the date of the migration must have been at least some centuries back ; and 
the Dogars of Hissm* came to those parts from the Panjab^ probably from the 
Satluj across the Sirsa disti*ict. The Dogars of Lahore and Firozpur are 
essentially a riverside tribe^ being found only on the river banks : they bear 
the very worst reputation; and appear from the passage quoted above to have 
retained till quite lately some at least of the habits of a wild tribe. I suspect 
that their origin was probably in the Satluj valley. They appear to have 
entered the Firozpur district about 1760 A.D.; and dui’ing the next forty years 
to have possessed themselves of a very considerable portion of the district^ 
while their tm-bulence rendered them almost independent of the Sikh Govern- 
ment. In 1808 we recognised the Dogar State of Firozpur, and took it under 
our protection against Ban jit Singh ; but it lapsed in 1835. 


The Bajput origin of the Dogars is probably very doubtful, and is 
strenously denied by their Bdjput neighbours, though I believe that Dogar^ or 
perhaps Doghar, is used in some parts of the Province to denote one of mixed 
blood, xlnother derivation of the name is doghgar or milkman. The Dogars 
seem to be originally a pastoral rather than an agricultural tribe, and still 
to retain a strong liking for cattle, whether their own or other people^s. 
They are often classed with Gujars, whom they much resemble in their 
habits. In Lahore and Firozpur they are notorious cattle-thieves, but 

further north they seem to have settled down 
and become peaceM husbandmen. They are not 
good cultivators. Their social standing seems 
to be about that of a low-class Bajput; they 
are practically all Musalmans. The Dogars have 
returned hardly any large elans ; some of the 
largest are shown in the margin. 


DoGAE CI,AN8. 


Mattar 

... 5,325 

CHna 

... 2,268 

Tagra 

... 2,232 

Mabti 

... 1,892 

Chokra 

... 1,627 


(Caste No. 55). — The real seat of the Panjab Bors is in the 
^Q2^dhak jmgles south of Thanesar on the borders of the Kamal and 
Ambala districts, where they hold a chaurdsi nominally consisting of 84 
^Ilages, of which the village of Amin, where the Pdndavas arranged their forces 
before their last fight with the Kauravas, is the Uka or head village. But the 
^rs ^ve spread down the Western Jamna Canal into the lower parts of 
into Jind in considerable numbers. They are said also to hold 1 2 
villages beyond the Ganges. They are fine stalwart men, of very much the 
same ty^^ as the Jats, whom they almost equal as husbandmen, their women 
^so workmg in the fields. They are more peaceful and less grasping in their 
abits than the Jats, and are consequently readily admitted as tenants where 
the latter would be kept at arm^s length. 

their origin I can say nothing certain. They have the same story as 
the of ^teir having been B%uts who escaped the fury of Paras Bam 

by stating that their caste was aur or ^'another.^^ The Aroras are often 

; yet I can hardly beHeve that the frank 
and stalwart Eor is of the same origin as the Arora. The Amm men say that 
they came from Sambhal in Mnr^dab^; but this may only be in order to 
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coDneet themselves with their neighbours the Chauhan Eajputs; who certainly 

came from there- But almost all the Eors alike 
seem to point to Baclli in the Jhajjar talinl of 
Eohtak as their immediate place of origin^ though 
some of them say they came from Eajpiitana. 
Their social status is identical with that of Jats ; 
and they practise karetoa or widow-marriage, 
though only, they say, within the caste- Their 
sub-divisions seem to be exceedingly numerous. A 
few of the largest are given in the margin. The Amb^la Eors would appear to 
be mostly Sagw^L 

477- The Taga (Caste No. 86). — ^The Tagas of the Jamna KhSdir of Dehli 
and Karn£l; the only part of the Province in which they are found, are said to 
be Gaur Brahmans by origin, and to have acquired their present name because 
they abandoned ifdg dena) priestly functions and took to agriculture. 
Their origin is discussed at great length in VoL I of Elliott^s Baees of the 
North-West Provinces, pages 106 to 115 ; and they are there identified with 
the Takkas, a possibly Scythian race who had the snake for their totem, and 
whose destruction by Edja Janamajfya is supposed to be commemorated 
in the tradition of that monarches holocaust of serpents. The difiieulty felt 
by Sir H. Elliott in accounting for their tracing their origin to Hariana 
is perhaps explained by the fact that they give Safidon in Jind on the border 
of Haridna as the place where the holocaust took place ; and the name of the 
town is not impmbably connected with samp or snake. The Tagas are probably 
the oldest inhabitants of the upper Jamna Khadir, holding villages which have 
been untouched by changes in the course of the stream for a far longer period 
than most of their neighbours. They are of superior social standing and 
seclude their women, but are bad cultivators, especially the Mahomedans. 
About three-fourths of the total number have adopted IsMm and ceased to 
wear the sacred thread. The Hindus still wear it, but BrSWans do not 
intermarry with them, and they employ Brahmans to officiate for them in the 
usual manner. They are poor agrieultarists. They must be carefully distin- 
guished from the Tdgus or criminal Brahmans of the same tract discussed in 
section 586. 

478. The Meo (Caste No. 34). — The Meos are the people who have given 
its name to Mew^t or the hill country of Alwar, Gurg&n, and Bhartpur. 
They are found within the Panj^b chiefly in Gurgaon, though a considerable 
number have spread into the south of the Dehli district. They are all Maho- 
medan, though, as will be seen presently, their religion is of a very impure 
iype. They are so excellently described by Captain Powlett in his Gazetteer 
of ^war, that I cannot do better that quote the passage almost in full, adding 
to it Mr, Channing^s remarks upon it. Captain Powlett writes as follows ; — 

Tbe Meos axe numerically the first race in the State, and the agricoltoral portion of them is 
** considerably more than double any other class of cultivators except Chamars. Hey occupy about 
“half the TJlwar territory, and the portion they dwell in lies to the north and east. 

“ They are divided into fifty-two clans, of which the twelve largest are called ' Pils/ and the 
“ smaller * Gets.’ Many of these are not settled in Ulwar, hut wotdd be found in Mathra, Bhartpur, 
“and Gurgaon. Of the 448 villages belonging to the Meos the G-Jtaseria clan holds 112, the 
“ Dhinffol 70, the Landdwat 64, the Wai 63, the Singal 54, the Onlot 53, and the Fundlot 22. 

It has already been set forth in the historical shetch that the Meos— for they no doubt are 
“ often included under the term Mewatti — were, during the Muhammadan period of power, always 
“notoyious for their turbulence and predatory habits; however, since their complete subjeefion by 


Rob ciiA^^s. 


Sagw£l 

... 1,848 

Maipla 

... 1,56'7 

KMchi 

... 1,207 

Jogran 

... 1,198 
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“BaiMSwarSingli and Bami Singh (during the first-half of this century), Fho broke up the 
“ large turbulent Tilli^es into a number of iimall hamlets, they have become generally well 
** bebaved ; but they rctnm to tbetr former habits when opportnnity occurs. 

" In 185^ they assembled, burnt state ricks, carried oS cattle, &c., but did not succeed in 
plundering any town or village in TTlwar. In British territory they plundered Firozpur and 
** other villafires, and when a British force came to restore order many were hanged. 

** Though Meos claim to be of Rajput origin, there are grounds for believing that many spring 
from the same stock as the Hinas. The similarity between the words Meo and Mina ^ suggest 
**that the former may be a contraction of the latter. Several of the respective clans are identical 
**in name (Singal, !Nai, Pulot, P\indlot, Dingxl, Balot) 5 and a story ■'old of one Daria Meo, and his 
"ladylove Sishadani Mini seems to show that they formerly intermarried. In Bulandshahr a ca^^te 
" called Meo Minas is spoken of in the Settlement Report, which would seem farther tj> connect the 
" two. However, it is prohahle enough that aposta'fce Rajputs and bastard sons of Rajputs founded 
“ many of the clans, as the legends tell. 

"The Meos are now all Mnsalmans in name; hut tl eir village deities are the same as those of 
"Hind a zamindars. They keep too several Hindu festivals. Tha= the Htli is with Meos a season 
"of rough play, and is considers 1 as important a festival as the Moharram, Id, and Shahrat; and 
" they likewise observe the Janamashtami, Dusehra and Diwdli. They often keep Brahmin prie.-ts 
"to write the fili chiithU or note fixing the date of a marriage. They call themselves by Hindu 
"names, with the exception of ‘ Ram and ‘ Singh ^ is a frequent affix though not as common as 
"‘Khan.^ 

" On the Amawas, or monthly conjunction of the sun and moon, Meos, in common with Hindu 
" Ahirs, Gujaxs, &c., cease from labour ; and when they make a well the first proceeding is to 
" erect a * dhahutra ’ to ' Bairdji* or ‘ Hanuman. ^ However, when plunder was to be obtained, 
" they have often shown little respect for Hindu shrines and temples ; and when the sanctity of a 
threatened place has been urged, the retort has been ' Turn to Beo, Sam Meo V You may be a 
"Deo (God), hut I am a Meo 1 

" As regards their own religion Meos are very ignorant. Few know the ’kalimaj and fev/er 
" still the regular prayers, the seasons of which they entirely neglect. This, however, only applies 
" to Ulwar territory ; in British, the effect of the schools is to make them more observant of religious 
" duties. Indeed, in Ulwar, at certain places where there are mosques, religious observances 
" are better maintained, and some know the Tcalimat say their prayers, and would like a school. 

" Meos do not marry in their Pal or clan, hut they are lax about forming connections with 
** women of other castes, whose children they receive into the Meo community. As already stated 
" Brahmins take part in the formalities preceding a marriage, hut the ceremony itself is performed 
" by the Kazi. 

" As agriculturists, Meos are inferior to their Hindu neighbours. The point in which they 
" chiefly fafl is working their wells, for which they lack patience. Their women, whom they do 
" not confine, will, it is said, do more field work than the men ; indeed one often finds ■women at work 
" in the crops when the men are lying down. Like the ■women of low Hindu castes they tattoo 
" their bodies, a practice disapproved by Musalmans in general. Meos are generally poor and live 
badly ; they have no scruples about getting drunk when opportunity offers. The men wear the 
" dhoti and Jeumri, and not ^ahjamds. Their dress is, in fact, Hindu. The men often wear 
" gold ornaments, but I believe the women are seldom or never allowed to have them. 

To this Mr. Channing adds : — 

" My own enquiries on the subject were imperfect when they were interrupted by my transfer 
" from Guigaon ; hut they led me to a conclusion which I find has also been adopted by Major 
Powlett, fliat the Minas and Meos are connected, and I should he inclined to add that both are 
"jarcibably representatives of the earlier non- Aryan inhabitants of the country. In Tod’s 
** EdjastiMn, Voi II, page 76, 1 find it stated that Mewas o is a name given to the fastnesses in 
" tJ^ Amv^i Mils, to which Min^, Kolis and others make their retreat. Pal is, on the same 
" authority, the term for a community of any of the ahori^nal mountain races ; its import is a 
" deffile or valley, fitted for cultivation and defence ; and Pal is the term given to the main Sub- 
" Divisions of the Meos and also of the Miuas. These latter, who in Guigaon are known only as a 
" body ^of ^professional criminals, were the ori^nal masters of the State of Amber or Jaipur, 
** the Rajput kingdom of which was founded by Dhole Rae about A.D. 967 after subduing the Minas. 
" Tod also states that in Jaipur the Minas are stall the most numerous tribe, and possess large 
" immunities and privileges ; fornaerly the tika of sovereignty was marked by blood taken from 
the great toe of a Mina of Kalikho, another ■token, as I intepret it, of the ancient sovereignty of 
the tribe. Meos are often mentioned, although not in Gurgaon, as Mina Meos ; and in the 
" older Muhammadan historians and in Tod, I fed expeditions against their country spoken of as 
" exp^itaons a^inst the Mawasat, and in later time as against the Ma’sv’as. These facts incline 
** me to the belief that the Meos are such of the aborginal Mfna population of the Aravalli hiHs as 
" were converted to M^uhammadanism, and that their name is probably a cormptian of Mew^ati 
" or ■the men^of the mountain, passes. Perhaps other enquiries may be able to confirm or refute thia 
" theoiy, which I only put forward tentatively. 



[P. 262] 
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« Aliy Meo will tell glibly enot^b that tbe tribe is divided into tw'eive and fifty-two 
“ Gots ; but no two enumerations of tbe Pals that I have seen correspond precisely ; and tbe 
“ tifty-two Gots include tbe Pals, and are not, as would at first appear, in addition to them. The 
following enumeration of tbe Pals is perhaps correct 


1. Balant. 

2. Ratawat. 

3. Darwal, 

4. Landawat. 


5. ChirMot. 

6. Dimrot. 
1. Dtdot. 

8. Ml 


9. Ynnglot, 

10. Pabngal. 

11. Signal 

12. Kalesa or Kalsakbx. 


“ Besides these there is a thirteenth Palakhra or little Pal Pahat. The P£ls which are strongest 
in Gnrgaon are the Dahngals in the north of Niih ; the Chirklots in the south-east of Nuh and 
**in the country round Punahana; the Landawats, Dimrots, and Bulots in the Pirozpur 
valley, and the Darwals in the country south of Ndh. These Meo suh-tribes still posses 
“ a strong feeling of unity and the power of corporate action.^' 


Meo clans. 


1. 

Chirklot 

... 26,46? 

8. 

BMot 

2,849 

2. 

Dhangal 

... 24,075 

9. 

Tandr or 


3. 

Dimrot 

... 10,277 


Tunwar ... 

2,432 

4. 

Gurwal 

... 6,511 

10. 

Mi 

2,035 

5. 

Landawat 

... 3,294 

11. 

Badgdjar ... 

2,003 

6. 

Dulot 

... 2,999 

12. 

Golwal 

2,003 i 

7. 

Dherw41 


13. 

Pahut 

1,639 i 



... 2,944 j 

i 14. 

Bailana ... 

1,380 j 


The principal Meo sub- 
divisions returned in Gurgaon 
are shown in the margin. In 
Ambala and perhaps elsewhere 
the word Meo seems commonly 
to be used as equivalent to 
Men or fisherman ; and it may 
be that some of the Meos re- 
turned from other districts 
than Gurgaon and those bor- 
dering upon it, are not true 
Meos. 


479. The Khanzadah (Caste No. 123) .—The Khanzadahs are practically 
confined to Gurgaon so far as the Panjdb is concerned. Captain Powlett 
describes them thus : — 

“ They are the Mewati Chiefs of the Persian historians, who were probably the representatives 
of the ancient^ Lords of Mewat. These Mewatis are called Khanz&ahs, a race which, 

“ though Musalman like the Meos, was and is socially far superior to the Meos, and has no love for 
** them j but who in times past have united udth them in the raids and insurrections for which 
“ Mewat was so famous, and which made it a thorn in the side of the Dehli Emperors. In fact, the 
“ expression Mewati usually refers to the ruling class, while Meo designates the lower orders. The 
latter term is evidently not of modern origin, though it is not, I believe, met with in history i and 
« the former is, I think, now unusual, Khteadah having taken its place. 

^ The Khanzadahs are numerically insignificant, and they cannot now he reckoned among the 
“aristocracy. In social rank they are far al^ve the Meos, and though probably of more recent 
“ Hindu extraction, they are better Miisalmans. They observe no Hindu festivals, and will not 
« acknowledge that they pay any respect to Hindu shrines. But Brahmins take part in their 
“ marriage contracts, and they observe some Hindu marriage ceremonies. Though generally as 
poor and ignorant as the Meos, they unlike the latter say their prayers, and do not let fiielr 
“ women work in the fields. 

« They are not first rate agriculturists, the seclusion of their women giving them a disadvan- 
“ tage beside most other castes. Some have emigrated and taken to trade in the Gangetic cities, 
“ but these have no connection now with the ori^nal Khanzadah country. Those who have not 
« abandoned the traditions of their clan are often glad of military service, and about fifty are in 
“ British regiments. In the service of the XJlwar State there are many. There are 26 Khanzadah 
“ villages in the State, in most of which the proprietors themselves work in the field and follow the 
« plough. 

** The term Khanzadah is probably derived from Khdnaz£d, for it appears that Bahadur Mhar 
“ the first of the race mentioned in the Persian histories, associated himself with the turbulent 
“ slaves of Firoz Shdh after the death of the latter, and, being a pervert, would contemptuously 
“ receive the name of Khanazad (slave) from his brethren, Khanz^ahs themselves indig- 
“ nanfely repudiate this derivation, and say the word is Khan J4dii (or Lord J^du), and was intend- 
“ed to render stiU nobler the name of the princely Rajpdt race from which they came. Con- 
averted Jadus were called by the old Musalman historians Mewatis, a term Chand applies to a 
J* Mewat chief of the Lunar race, of which race the Jadti Maharaja of Karauli calls hfiasrif riie 
"head/" 
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To tHs Mr. Channing adds : — 

« Klianzadas arc a race who were formerly of much more importance tlan at^present ; they 
** claim to have been formerly Jadu Rajputs, and that their ancestors Lakhan Pal and Snmitr 
Pil, who dwelt at Tahangarh in Bharatpnr, were converted to Islam in the reign of Piroz Shah 
" (A.D. 1351 to 1388), who gave Lakhan Pal the name of Xahir Khan and Snmitr Pal the name of 
Bahadur Khan, and in recognition of their high descent called them Khanzadahs and made them 
bear rule in Mewat. At first they are said to have lived at Sarahta near Tij^, and afterwards 
« according to traction, they possessed 1,484 villages. However thisjmay he, there is no doubt 
** that they were the ruling race in Mewat down to the time of Bahar ; since then they have 
" gradually declined in importance, and now in this (Kstrict own only a few villages near Kuh and 
to the north of Pirozpui’. Traces of their fonner importance exist at Solma, Bundsi, and KotUa, 

Kotila was one of their chief fortresses ; the village i- situated in a small valley, wholly 
surrounded by the hill, except where a small funnel-like pass gives entrance to it. In front of 
this pass is the Kotila jhfl, and when this is filled with water the only road to the pass lies 
" along a narrow strip of land between the lake and the hill. The remains of a breastwork along 
the face of the hill and across the mouth of the pass still exist, while on the hill above the 
village is a small ruined fort. The village now belongs to^ Meos. Some of the building hear 
witness to its former greater importance. I have a suspicion that they are more intimately 
connected than they acknowledge with the Meos, whom they seem to me to resemble in personal 
** appearance. They do not ordinarily intermarry with Meos, but the Meo inhabitants of five 
** villages in^the Pirozpur tahml professs to have been formerly Khanzadahs, and to have become Meos 
by intermarriage. 0?heir traditions also, which point to Sarahta as their ancient home, agree, I 
** think it will be found, with those of more than one clan of Meos. If my supposition that the 
Meos are converted Mfrtas is correct, I am inclined to suspect that the Khanzadas are the repre- 
“ sentatives of the noble class among the ahorigiiwd population. Tod mentions an Asil or un- 
“ mixed class among the Minas known as Mainas. ” 

The Khanzadahs of Gurgaon have retm*ned themselves as J ^dubansi in 
the column for elan, and they commonly say that this is their only got. 

or the son of a Khan ” is precisely the Musalm^n equivalent to 
the Hindu Rajput or son of a Raja ; and there can be little doubt that the 
Khanzadahs are to the Meos what the Rajputs are to the Jats. 

480. The Gujjar (Caste No. 8). — ^The Gujars are the eighth largest caste 
in the Panjab, only the Jats, Rajputs, and Pathdns among dominant castes, the 
mixed caste of Ar^ns, .and the Brahmans, Chamm’s, and Chuhras exceeding 
them in point of number. They are identified by General Cunningham with the 
Kush^ or Yuchi or Tochari, a tribe of Eastern Tartars. About a century before 
Christ their Chief conquered Kabul and the Peshawar country ; while his son 
Hima Kadphises, so well known to the Panjab Numismatologist, extended his 
sway over the whole of Upper Panjab and the banks of the Jamna as far down 
as Mathra and the Vindhyas, and his successor the no less familiar king 
Kanishka, the first Buddhist Indo-Scythian prince, annexed Kashmir to the 
kingdom of the Tochari. These Tochari or Kush^n are the Kaspeirsei of Ptolemy ; 
and in the middle of the second century of our lera, Kaspeira, Kasyapapura, or 
Mult^, was one of their chief cities. Probably about the beginning of the 
3rd century after Christ, the attacks of the White Huns recalled the last kin g 
of the unit^ Yuchi to the west, and he left his son in charge of an independent 
province whose capital was fixed at Peshawar ; and from that time the Yuchi 
of K4bul are known as the Great Tfichi, and those of the Panjab as the Kator 
or Little Yuchi. Before the end of the Srd century a portion of the Gujars 
had begun to move southwards down the Indus, and were shortly afterwards 
separate from their northern brethren by Indo-Scythian wave from the north. 

In the middle of the 6th century there was a Gujar kingdom in south- 
w^tem Rajput^a, whence they were driven by the Balas into Gujarat of the 
Bombay Pr^dency ; and about the end of the 9th century, Ala Kh^na the 
Gujar king of Jaanmu, ceded the present Gujar-des, corresponding very neariy 
with the the Gujrdt district, to the king of Kashmir. The town of Gujrat is [p. 263j 
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said to have been built or restored by Ali Khan Gujar in the time of Akbar. 
The grounds for General Cunninghain^s identification will l)e found in Ml 
detail at pages 61 to 82- of VoL II. of the Arehmlogical Reports^ 

The present distribution of the Gujars in India is thus described by Gener- 
al Cunningham : — 

At the present day the Gujars are foiinii in great numbera in every i>art of the Xorth- 
** West of India, from the Indus to the Ganges, and from the Hazara monntaiii’t to the Peninsula of 
^‘Gnjrat. They are specially numerous along the banks of the Upper Jamna, near Jagadri and 
" Buriya, and in the Saharanpur district, which during the last century was actually called 
“Gujarat. To the east they occupy the petty State of Samptar in Bandelkhand, and one of the 
“ northern districts of Gwalior, which is ^ill called Gujargar. ^ They are found only in small bodies 
“and much scattered throughout Eastern Rajputana and Gwalior; but they are more numerous in 
“ the Western States, and specially towards Gujarat, where they form a large part of the 
“ population. The Rajas of Rewari to the south of Dehli are Gujars. In the .Southern Panjab 
“ they are thinly scattered, bnt their numbers increase rapidly towards the north, where they have 
^ven their name to several important places, such as Gujranwala in the Reehna-Doab, Gujrat 
“in the Chaj Boah, and Gujar Khan in the Sindh Sagar Doab. They are numerous about Jablam 
“ and Hassan Abdal, and throughout the Hazara districts ; and they are also found in considerable 
“ numbers in the Bardu districts of Chilas, Kohli, and Palas, to the east of the Indus, and in the 
“ contiguous districts to the west of the river.^’ 

In the Panj^b they essentially belong to the lower ranges and sub-montane 
tracts ; and though they have spread down the J amna in considerable numbers, 
they are almost confined to the riverain lowlands. In the higher mountains 
they are almost unknown. The figures showing their distribution are given 
P. 168 - in Abstract No. 83 at page *254*. Gujrat is still their stronghold, and in 
'7- that district they form 13^ per cent, of the total population. There alone 
have they retained their dominant position. Throughout the Salt-range 
Tract; and probably under the eastern hills also, they are the oldest inhabitants 
among the tribes now settled there; but in the west the Gakkhars, Janjuas, 
and Pathans, and in the east the Rajputs have always been too strong for 
them, and long ago deprived them of political importance. In the Peshawar 
district almost any herdsman is called a Gujar, and it may be that some of 
those who are thus returned are not true Gujars by raee.^ But throughout 
the hill country of Jammu, ChibhS, and Hazdra, and away in the Independent 
Territory lying to the north of Peshawar as far as the Swat river, true Gujar 
herdsmen are found in great numbers, all possessing a common speech, which 
is a Hindi dialect quite distinct from the Panjabi or Pasbto current in those 
parts. Here they are a purely pastoral and almost nomad race, taking their 
herds up into the higher ranges in summer and descending with them into 
the valleys during the cold weather ; and it may be said that the Gujar is 
a cultivator only in the plains. Even there he is a bad cultivator, and more 
given to keeping cattle than to following the plough. 

It is impossible without further investigation to fix the date of the Gujar 
colonization of the lower districts. They are almost exclusively Musalman 
except in the Jamna districts and Hushyarpur^ and th'‘y must therefore 
have entered those districts before the conversion of the great mass of the caste. 
The Jalandhar Gujars date their conversion from the time of Aurangzeh, a 
very probable date. The Pirozpur Gujars say that they came from D^r^nagar 
in the south of India, that they moved thence to R^ia in Sirsa, and thence 
again to Krozpur Did Kasur. The Musalman Gujars of all the eastern half 

On tbe other band, Mr. Steedman is of opinion that the figures for the Gdjars of Rawal- 
pindi are very much under the mark,, and that many of them must have been returned as Jats, 
IJaiptits, or perhaps even Mughjds. 
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of tlie ProTiuee still retain more of iheir Hindu customs than do the majority 
of their converted neighhoursj their women; for instance; wearing petticoats 
instead of drawers; and red instead of Lino. It is noticeable that Gujrat is 
to the Gujars what Bliatner and Bhaltiana are to the Bhatti; a place to which 
there is a traditional tendency to refer their origin. 

4f81. The Gujarisa fine sialwait felloW; of precisely the same physical 
type as the Jat ; and the theory of aboriginal descent which has sometimes 
been propounded; is to my mind conclusively negatived by his east of counten- 
ance. lie is of the same social standing as the Jat; or perhaps slightly in- 
ferior ; but the two eat and drink in common without any >scniple and the proverb 
says : “ The Jat; Gnjai’; Aliu’; and Gola are all four hail fellows well met."^^ 

But he is far inferior in both personal character and repute to the Jat. He is lazy 
to a degree, and a wretched cultivator ; his womeU; though not secluded; will 
not do field-work save of the lightest kind ; while his fondness for cattle ex- 
tends to those of other people. The difference between a Gujar and a Rajput 
cattle-thief was once explained to me chus by a Jat : The Raj])ut will steal 
your buffalo. But he will not send his father to say he knows where it is 
and will get it back for Rs. iiO, and then keep tlie Rs. '^0 and the buffalo too. 

The Gdjar will.*^^ The Gujars have been turb^ent throughout the history of 
the Panjab; they were a constant thorn in the side of the Dehli EmperorS; 
and are still ever ready to take advantage of any loosening of the 
bonds of discipline to attack and plunder their neighbours. Their character 
as expressed in the proverbial wisdom of the countryside is not a high 
one : A desert is better than a Gujar : wherever you see a Gujar, hit 

him.” Again: The dog and the eat twO; the Rdngar and the Gujar 
two ; if it were not for these four one might sleep with one^s door 
open so The dog, the monkey, and the Gujur change their minds 
at every step ; ” and When aU other castes are dead make friends with a 
‘‘ Gujar.” As Mr. Maeonaehie remarks : ‘‘ Though the Gujar possesses two 
qualifi-cations of a highlander, a hilly home and a constant desire for 
other people^s eaule, he never seems to have had the love of fighting and 
the character for manly independence which distinguishes this class elsewhere. 

On the contrary he is generally a mean sneaking cowardy fellow ; and I 
do not know that he improves much -with the march of civilization, though 
of course there are exceptions j men who have given up the traditions of 
the tribe so far as to recognize the advantage of being honest— 

« generally.” 

Such is the Gujar of the Jamma dlstiiets.^ But farther -west his 
character would seem to be higher. Major Wace describes the Gujars of 
HazSra as “a simple all-enduring race, thrifty and industrions, with no 
"ambition but to he left alone in peace with their cattle and fields;” and 
“many of them are fine men in every way.” Mr. Thomson says that 
the Gujars of Jablam are the best farmers in the district (perhaps not exces- [P. 265] 
sive praise in a district held by Gaklrhars, Awans, and R^jpdts), though 
the Maliai- or Arain is a better market gardener; and that they are 
quiet and industrious, more likeable than (Salt-range) Jats, but with few 
attractive qualities. Sir, Steedman gives a similar account of the Gujars of 

\ ^r. 'Wilaoiii however, writes : The Oujar vill^es in Gnrg^n have on the whole stood 
“thelatetodtiineshetterthanthoseof almost other caste— better than the Jats, and almost as 
“well M the Our Gurgion GiijaTS are very little g^ven to thieving, and I have rather 
« a opinion of them,” = a> 
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Rawalpindi^ calling thejii excellent cultivators/^ So the Gujars of Hushyar- 
pur are said to be a quiet and well-behaved set/^ In Jalandhar Sir 
Richard Temple describes them as here as elsewhere of pastoral habits^ but 
more industrious and less predatory than usual and Mr. Barkley writes : 
At present, after thirti" years of British rule, they are probably as little 
given to crime as any other large class in the agricultural population It is 
still generally true that they oeeujpy themselves more with grazing than 
with agricultme ; but this is by no means invariably the ease/^ But in 
Firozpui* again Mr. Brandreth describes them as unwilling cultivators, and 
greatly addicted to thieving, and gives instances of their criminal pro- 
pensities. Thus it would appear that the further the Gujar moves from his 
native hills, the more he deteriorates and the more unpleasant he makes him- 
self to his neighbours. The following description of the Gujars of Kangra 
by Mr. Barnes is both graphic and interesting : — 

The Gujars of the hilU are quite uulike the caste of the same designation in the plains. 
There they are known as an idle, worthless and thieving race, rejoicing in waste, and enemies to 
cultivation and improveineut ; but above and below they are both addicted to pastoral habits. In 
" the hills the Gujars are exclusively a pastoral tribe, — they cultivate scarcely at all. The Gadls keep 
flocks of sheep and goats and the Gnjar’s wealth consists of buffaloes. These people live in the 
** skirts of the forests and maintain their existence exclusively by the sale of the milk, ghee, and 
other produce of their herds. The men graze the cattle, and frequently lie out for weeks in the 
“ woods tending their herds. The women repair to the markets every morning with baskets on their 
** heads, with little earthen pots filled with milk, butter-milk and ghee, each of these pots 
** containing the proportion required for a day’s meal. During the hot weather the Gujars usually 
“ drive their herds to the upper range, w^here the buffaloes rejoice in the rich gra^s which the 
** rains bring forth, and at the same time attain condition from the temperate climate and the 
immunity from venomous flies which torment their existence in the plains. The Gujars are a fine, 
manly race, with peculiar and handsome features. They are mild and inoffensive in manner, and 
in these hills arc not distinguished by the bad pre-eminence which attaches to their race in the 
'' plains. They are never known to thieve. Their women are supposed to he not very scrupulous. 
Their habits of frequenting public markets and carrying about them stock for sale unaccompanied 
by tbeir husbands undoubtedly expose them to great temptations ; and I am afraid the imputa- 
tions against their character are too well founded. They are tall, well-grown women, and may be 
“ seen every morning entering the bazaars of the hill towns, returning home about the afternoon 
with their baskets emptied of their treasures. The Gujars are found all over the district. They 
“ abound particularly about Jowala Mukhi, Tira, and i^adaun. There are some Hindu Gujars 
especially towards Mandi ; hut they are a small sect, compared to the Musalmans,’’ 

It has been suggested, and is I believe held by many, that Jats and 
Gujars^ and perhaps Aliirs also, are all of one ethnic stock ; and this because 
there is a close communion between them. It may be that they are the same 
in their far-distant origin. But I think that they must have either entered 
India at different times or settled in separate parts^ and my reason for thinking 
so is precisely because they eat and smoke together. In the case of Jat and 
Rajput the reason for differentiation is obvious, the latter being of higher rank 
than the former. But the social standing of Jats, Gujars, and Ahirs being 
practically identical, I do not see why they should ever have separated if they 
were once the same. It is, however, possible that the J ats were the camel 
graziers and perhaps husbandmen, the Gujars the cowherds of the hills, and 
the Ahirs the cowherds of the plains. If this be so, they afford a classifica- 
tion by occupation of the yeoman class, which fills up the gap between and 
is absolutely continuous with the similar classification of the castes above them 
as Brahmans, Banyas, and Rajputs, and of the castes below them as Tarkhans, 
Chamars, and so forth. But we must know more of the early distribution of 
the tribes before we can have any opinion on the subject. I have noticed in 
the early historians a connection between the migrations and location of Gujars 
and Rajputs which has struck me as being more than accidental } but the 
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subject needs an immense deal of work upon it before it jan be said to be even 
ready for drawing eonclusious. 

482. Gujar Tfibes.—TIie Gujar tribes and elans appear to be very 
numerous, and apparently new local siib-divisions have sprung up in many 
places. Still the distribution of the main tribes for which I give figures on 

the opposite page* in Abstract Xo. 84? is far more general than is the ease with iS6* 
other castes of equal imix)rtanee. The figures only include 4.7 per cent, of the 
Gujars of the Province ; but they comprise (39 per cent, of those of Gujrat, and 
probably include most of the great original tribes. The Khatana and Chechi 
far sm'pass the others in number. 

Mixes AGSICULTUSAL AXD PASTORAL TRIBES. 

483. The minor agricultural and pastoral tribes. — The group of castes 

for which the figures are given in Abstract No. 85 on page ^66t are not tP-190- 
separated from the castes and tribes ah early discussed by any clearly defined 
line, Indeed it is quite a matter of opinion whether some of these should not 
have been ranked with the major and some of those with the minor tribes. 

But the group now to be discussed very generally hold an inferior position 
among the agricultural community, and seldom if ever occupy the position o£ 
the dominant tribe in any considemble tract of coiintiT. They may be divided 
into three classes, though here again the lines of the demarcation are indistinct. 

The first consists of the market gardeners proper or growers of vegetables, 
and includes the Mali, Saini, Arain, and Baghb^n, all four of whom 
are probably closely connected, and some of them almost undistinguish- 
able. The cultivation of vegetables is looked upon as degrading by the agri- 
cultural classes, why I know not, unless it be that nightsoil is generally used 
for their fertilisation ; and a Rajput would say : What ! Do you take 
me for an Armn ? if anything was proposed which he considered derogatory. 

The second class comprises the Kanet and Ghiiuth, the low-class cultivators 
of the hills, and the Kamboh, Ahir, Mahtam, and other cultivators of inferior 
status. Some of these are closely allied to the vegetable-growers; others 
again to the Ghosi and Gaddi which constitute the third class, and are 
pastoral rather than agricultural. The class as a whole is to be found 
in largest number in the fertile tlistricts of the eastern plains and sub- 
montane tract, and in the hills where the proud Rajputs look upon labour 
at the plough as degrading. It is least numerous in the Derajat where 
the comprehensive name of Jat embraces all cultivators of this class. 

484. The Mali and Saini (Caste Nos. 4?5 and 31).— The Sainis would [P. ae'r] 
app^ to be only a sub-division of the Malis. In Bijnor they are said to be 
idenrical, and I am informed that the two intermarry in many, but not in all, 

parts of the North-West Provinces. It is probable that the Sainis are a Mffi 
tribe, and that some of the higher tribes of the same caste will not marry with 
them. The Mffi, the MdlaMra or florist of the Piirans, is generally a market 
or nursery gardener, and is most numerous in the vicinity of towns where 
manure is plentiful and there is a demand for his produce. He is perhaps the 
most skilful and industrious cultivator we possess, and does wonders with his 
land, producing three or even four crops within the year from the same plot. 

He is found under the name of Mali only in the Jamna zone, including the 

^ Mr. Wilson notes that the Giijars and the Bargiijar trihe of Rajputs are often found 
together; and suggests that the latter may be to the Gujars what the Kh^inz^dahs are to 
the Meos and what most Rajpdts are to the Jats. 
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eastern portions of HIssar, his place heing taken bv the Saini in the eastern 
snh-montane districts, and by the Arain or Baghban in the remainder of the 
Province. He is almost always a Hindu. Most of the fev7 Alalis shown for 
the western districts were returned as Maliar, the Panjabi form of Afffi ; and 
some of them as Phulai-a or PhiilwSra (but see section 485 for the inclusion of 
Maliar under Ar^in) . 

The Sainis, who, as T have just explained, are probably a Mffi tribe, are 
said to claim Rajput origin in J alandhar ; but Mr. BarHey writes of the Sainis 
of that district : They consider themselves the same as the M£lis of the 
Noith-West Provinces, and to be connected with the Arains, though the 
latter know nothing of the relationship. They are not found west of the 
Chanab, but are numerous in some parts of the Ambffla district/^ They 
appear from our figures to lie all along the foot of the hills between the 
valleys of the Jamna and Ravi ,but not to have reached the Chanab valley. 
Both they and the Mffis are properly tribes of Hindustan rather than of the 
Panj^b. About 10 per cent, of the Sainis are Sikhs, and the remainder 
Hindus. In Rawalpindi no fewer than 3,655 Mughals have returned their 
tribe or clan as Saini ; but it is probable that these have no connection with 
the caste under discussion, as it would not appear to have penetrated so far 
westwards. The Sainis of Rupar in Ambala are described an ill-conditioned 
set, first-rate cultivators, but refractory and infcriguing.^^ 

The Mffis and Sainis, like all vegetable growers, occupy a very inferior 
position among the agricultural castes ; but of the two the Sainis are probably 
the higher, as they more often own land or even whole villages, and are less 
generally mere market gardeners than are the Mffis. 

The largest of the Mffi sub-divisions are the Phul with 11,646, and the 

Bhagarti with 15,658 persons. The 
Sainis do not appear to have returned any 
large clans except in Hushy^rpur, of 
which district some of the largest clans 
are shown in the margin, and in Gurd^.s- 
pur where 1,541 Sainis showed their clans 
as Salahri. Mr. Barkley notes that some 
of the clans of Ar5,ins and of Sainis in 
J alandhar bear the same names, and those 
not always merely names of other and dominant tribes. 

485. The Arain, Baghban, and Maliar (Caste Nos. 7 and 65). — The 
word B%hb^n is the Persian equivalent of the Hindi word M^li, and means 
simply a gardener. But it is commonly used for the Arain in the west of the 
Panjab ; and even as far east as J alandbar there are two villages of the same 
name, of which the one which is held by Arains is often distinguished by the 
addition of Baghhandn to its name. Unfortunately the Peshawar divisional 
officer has included those who returned themselves as Arain or Mali^* under 
B%hb^n, and I cannot give separate figures for them- The B%hbfcs of the 
Rawalpindi division are discussed below. 

The Arains, or as they are called on the Jamna R^ins, are probably a 
true caste in the Satluj valley aud throughout the Eastern Plains. But in the 
western half of the PanjS,b excepting on the Satluj, the word seems to he used 
for any market-gardener. Mr. Steedman writes : Arain, Rdin, B%hb4n, 
Mdli, and MaliSr are in Jhang and Rawalpindi a very mixed body of men. 


Saisi ciaxs rsr Httshtaepttr. 

Boll ... 3^462 Alagni ... 2^182 

Paw4n ... 2,980 Hangar ... 1,692 

Gaddi ... 2,708 Badyal ... 1,142 

Hamarti ... 2,606 Bar^yat... 1,120 

Badwal 2,226 
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Agricultnral and Pastoral Tribes— concluded. 

PASTOEAL TBIBES—conclitded, 
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PANJAB CASTES. 


the names denoting occupation rather than caste, and invariably held in 
very low repute/^ The Malifc of the Eawalpindi division for the most part 
returned their clan as Janpa, Quthshahi (Awan), Khokhar, or Bhatti, though 
some of them give what are apparently true Arain clans, such as Wdhand. 
Table VIII A gives no Arains or Bfighbans in the Eawalpindi district, but 
the fact is that by an unfortunate error, not detected till after the tables were 
in print, the Mali&s of Eawalpindi and Jahlam were entered as Maniars 
under Caste No. 47. I have added them to the figures for Baghh^n in the 
Abstract, and it follows that all the Eawalpindi and Jahlam Baghbans of the 
Abstract were returned as Maliar, and not as B%hban. So too, the figures 
for Muzaffargarb and the two Derabs are very imperfect, as Abstract No. 72 
on page 224* shows that some thousands of Ardins or Malife in those districts 
returned their caste as Jat. On the whole it would appear that and Ai4in 
are true castes in the eastern half of the Province, but that in the Western 
Panj^ib, Arain, Maliar, and Bagbban are commonly used as mere^ names of 
one and the same occupation. The detailed clan tables, when pubEsbed, will 
throw much light upon the real affinities of these three castes. 

486. The Arains are found in great numbers throughout the northern, 
central, and western portions of the Eastern Plains and throughout the Ed.- 
walpindi and Multan divisions ; but west of Lahore the name must be taken 
to refer, except on the Satluj, to an occupation rather than a caste. Their 
strongholds are the Jalandhar, Amritsar, and Lahore divisions, and more 
especiafiy the districts of Jalandhar and Lahore and the State of Kapurthala 
where they form respectively 17*4, 10*3, and 16*8 per cent, of the total popu- 
lation. They are admirable cultivators, skilful and industrious, but like ,all 
vegetable growers of low standing among the cultivating classes. Where, 
however, they are found in very large numbers their position is higher, as there 
they are general cultivators rather than market gardeners. They are almost 
without exception Musalmans, and would appear to he a true Panjab tribe, to 
have come from the neighbourhood of Mult^, and to have some affinity with 
the Kamhoh. Mr. Purser writes : The Arains of Montgomery know nothing 
of their origin. They claim to be Surajbansi Eajputs, and to have come 
up to this district feom the Dehli part of the country. They are usually 
supposed to be Mahomedan Kambohs, and the latter undoubtedly came 
“from the west, so it is bkely the Ar&is did too. This is rendered more pro- 
“ bable by the fact that the Arains of Saharanpur are said to have come from 
“ AfghfeiistS.n. They do not seem to have got much below the Lahore border. 
“ TiUmr chief divirions are Gabion, Chandor, Cbacbar, Sindhu, and Barar.'^ I 
find that the Ax&is of Krozpur and Lahore also trace their origin feom TJcbh 
or Multan, and are supposed to be akin to the Kambob. In Sirsa the Satluj 
Arfins meet those of the Gbaggar. They two do not intermarry, but the 
Arains of the Gbaggar valley say they were E&jputs living on the Panjnad 
near Multfo, but were ejected some four centuries ago by Saiyad Jal^-ud-cUn 
of Ucbb. They claim some sort of connection with Jaisalmer. Till the great 
famines of 1759 and 1783 A.D. they are said to have held all the lower valleys 
of the Choya and Gbaggar, but after the latter date the Bhattis harassed the 
Sumras, the country became disturbed, and many of the Ar^ns emigrated 
across the Ganges and settled near Bareli and E^mpur. They marry only with 
the Gbaggar and Bareli Ar^ns. The Satluj Ar^ns in Sirsa say that they are, 
like the Ar^s of Lahore and Montgomery, connected by origin with the 
Hindu Kamhohs, Mr. Wilson thinks it probable that both classes are really 
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Kambolis who have become MnsalmanSj and that the Ghaggar At 4 ms 
emigrated in a body from Multan^ while the others moved gradnallv 
up the Satlnj into their present place. He describes the Arains of the 
Ghaggar as the most advanced and civilised tribe in the Sirsa district, 
even surpassing the Sikh Jats from Patiala; and he considers them at 
least equ^ in social status with the Jats, over whom they themselves claim 
superiority. The Arains of Ilrozpur, Ludhiana, Ambala, and Hissar also 
trace their origin from Uchh or its neighbourhood, though the Hiss^ Arains 
are said to be merely Mahomedan Malis. 

Of the Ar^ns of J £landhar Mr. Barkley says that they are commonly 
believed to be descended from Kambohs, and that even those who are ashamed 
of so commonplace an origin are not prepared altogether to disclaim the 
relationship, but state that the Kambohs are the illegitimate and they the 
legitimate descendants of a common ancestor. He further states that they are 
settlers from the south, that none of their settlements are much older than 
250 years, and that their original country is said to extend from Hansi to 
Multan, while those of the Jalandhar Ar5.ins whose history he has traced have 
come from the direction of Hiss^. The Jalandhar Arains themselves say 
they are descended from Rai Chajju of Ujjain who held the whole of the Sirsa 
district injdgir j while the Karnal Rains also trace their origin from Sirsa. 
On the whole it would appear probable that the Ardins originally came from 
the lower Indus and spre^ up the five rivers of the Panjdb ; and that at an 
early stage in their history a section of them moved up the Ghaggar, perhaps 
then a permanent river flowing into the Indus, and there gained for them- 
selves a position of some importance. As the Ghaggar dried up and the 
neighbouring country became more arid, they moved on into the Jamna dis- 
tricts and Cis-Satluj tract generally, and perhaps spread along the foot of the 
hills across the line of movement of their brethren who were moving up the 
valleys of the larger rivers. Their alleged connection with the M^lis is pro- 
bably based only upon eonamon occupation ; but there does seem some reason 
to think that they may perhaps be akin to the Kambohs, though the difference 
must be more than one of religion only, as many of the Kambohs are Musal- 
m^. 

P. 196- Abstract No. 86 on the opposite page^ shows some of the largest Ar£in 
clans. I have included under the head Ardin 987 persons who have returned 
themselves as Bhohar, which I am informed is an Ar5.in clan. Of these 850 
were in Multdn, 34^ in Montgomery, and 103 in Muzaffargarh. 

487. The Eanet (Caste No. 20).— 7 -The Kanets are the low-caste cultivat- 
ing class of all the eastern Himalayas of the Pan35,b and the hills at their 
base, as far west as Kdlu and the eastern portion of the Kdngra district, 
throughout which tract they form a very large proportion of the total popula- 
tion. Beyond this tract, in K^ngra proper, their place is filled by Ghimths. 
The country they inhabit is held or governed by Hill Rdjpfits of prehistoric 
ancestry, the greater part of whom are far too proud to cultivate with their 
own hands, and who employ the Kanets as husbandmen. The Kanets claim 
to be of impure Rajput origin, but there is little doubt that they are really of 
aboriginal ^ock. At the same time it is most difficult to separate them from 
161- R^this (^. «?., page 251t), and in Chamba both have been included under the 
latter head. The whole question of their origin is elaborately discussed by 
General Cunningham at pages 125 to 135 of Vol. XI Y of his Archaeological 
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Reports. He identifies tliem with the Knimdas or Knlindas of the Sanskrit 
classics and of Ptolemy, and is of opinion^ that they belong to that great 
Khasa race which, before the Aryan invasion, occupied the^ whole Snb- 
Himalayan tract from the Indus to the Brahmaputra, and which, driven up 
into the hills by the advancing wave of immigration, now separates the 
Aryans of India from the Turanians of Tibet. But the Kanets are divided 
into two great tribes, the Khasia and the Rdo, and it is probable that the 
Khasias are really descended from intercourse between the Aryan immigrants 
and the women of the hills. The process by which the great Khas tribe of 
Nepal thus grew up is admirably described by Mr. Hodgson in his Essay in 
the Military tribes of that country, which is quoted at some length by 
General Cunningham, and, less fully, by me at page ^36* mpra. The *P. 131. 
distinction between Khasia and Edo is still sufficiently well marked.^ A 
Khasia observes the period of impurity after the death of a relation prescribed 
for a twice-bom man \ the Eao that prescribed for an outcast. The Khasia 
wears the jaMO or sacred thread, while the Eao does not. But the dis* 
tinotion is apparently breaking down, at least in Kulu where the two 
tribes freely eat together and intermarry, though the Khasia, if asked, will 
deny the fact. 

488 , Mr. LyaJl thus describes the Kanets of Kulu ; — 

**The Kanets are often classed by other Hindta as on a par with the Rathis of Kangra. Just 
" as the Rathis claim to be Rajputs who have lost grade by taking to the plough^ or the offspring 
of Rajputs by Sudra women, so the Kanets say that they are the children of women of the hills 
'‘hy Rajputs who came up from the plains. By one story both Kanets and Dagis were originally 
** of the same stock. Two sons of the demi-god, Bhim Sen Piindah, had each a son by the 
'' daughter of a Knlu rakhas or demon, One of these sons married a Bhotanti, or woman of Tibet, 
who fed Mm with yak’s flesh, so he and his childraa by her became Dagis. The other son was 
ancestor of the Kanets. 

" Both of these stories perhaps point to the coneluaon that the Kanets and Dagis are of mixed 
« Mughal aud Hindu race. OenerM Cunningham says as much of the Kanets of Kanawar, and 
« connects the caste name with the word Karana, which implies mixed blood. The Kanets are 
“ divided into Kassiyas and Raos. The Raos say that the origin of this division was that a Raja 
" of Kulu ordered the Kanets to reform their loose pracrices, and conform altogether to Hinduism ; 

** those who obeyed were called Kassiyas, and those who stuck to their old ways Raos. It is a fact 
that at the present day the former are more Hindu in all observances than the latter, and the story 
« is otherwise probable, as one can see that the foreign priests round the Rajas were always 
“ striving to m^e the Kulu people more orthodox Hindus, greater respecters of Brahmins, and 
" less devoted to the worsMp of &eir local divinities. The Kassiyas wear the janeo, and pretend 
«to some superiority, which, however, is not admitted by the Raos. They intermarry and eat 
and drink together out of the same cooking pot, but not out of the same dish or plate.” 

He adds that they are uot tall, but strong and active, and generally have [p. 270] 
bsffidsome %uxes. Some are bardly darker than Spaniards in complexion, 
wifib a ruddy colour showing in their cheeks ; others are as dark as the ordi- 
nary Banjul. Of the so called Kanets of Ldhnl he writes that they are 

a mixed race, but the Mongolian element predominates over the Indian. 

Many of those who live in the lower valley are no doubt descendants of 

Kanet settlers from Kulu and Bang^Lhal; the rest are pure Tibetan, or nearly 
In Lahul the Kanets, like all other classes of the people, will eat cows 
and bullocks which have died a natural death. They never wear the sacred 
thread. The social status of the Kanet appears to be very low. A Sun^r 
will marry a Kanet woman, hut he will not give his daughter to a Kanet, 
nor win he eat from the hand of a Kanet, though his wife will do so. In 
JAhxi even a Bratoan or Thakar wlQ take a Kanet woman as a second-class 
wife, and the ojBEspring of the latter, who are known as Garu, will in a few 
generations rank as Thakar. Those of the former however can never rise to fall 
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eqiiality with the pure Brahiuan, though they are commonly known as 
Brahmans. The fathers will not eat from the hands of sons begotten in this 
manner^ but will smoke with them. 

General Cunningham says that the Kanets have three principal elans — 
Mangab Chauhan, and Rao. The Chauhan will almost certainly be Khasia. 
With respect to the Mangal I have no information^ nor do I find it in my 

papers, unless Pangalana be a 
misreading for Mangalana 
or Mangal. The principal 
Kanet divisions returned in 
our papers are shown in the 
margin. More than half the 
Kasib are in Bashahr. The 
name belongs to a Brahmini- 
cal gotra, and is probably 
no tribe at all and only returned because the heading of the schedule was 
misunderstood. The Chauhan are principally returned from Mandi, Suket, 
Nahan, Keonthal, and Jubbalj the Khasia from Bashahr and Kangm ; the 
Pangalana from Suket ; and the Punwar from Nahan. General Cunning- 
ham assigns the upper valley of the Pabar to the Chauhan, the lower Pabar, 
the^ Rupin, and the Tons valleys to the R^ and the tract west of the Pabar 
basin to the Mangal. Mr. Anderson notes that the Khasia are more common 
in Kulu proper, and the Rdo in Seoraj. 

489. TheGMrath, Bahti, and Chang (Caste No. 29).— The Ghiraths fill 
much the same position in Kangiu proper and the hills below it as do the 
Kanets in the part to the east. With them I have included the Bahti and 
the Chang, as it appears that one and the same people are known as Ghirath 
in Kdngra, and as Bahti in the eastern and Ch^ng in the western portion of 
the lower ranges. All three intermany freely, and are considered by Mr. Lyall 
as identical. In the Amritsar division all the Ghiraths except 128 were 
returned as Chdng. The Jalandhar divisional office took the three names 
together. The Ghiraths of Kangra and Hushyarpur are thus described by 
Mr. Barnes:— 

*P 161- previous remarks (quoted on page 251* under the head RatM) will have introduced the 

^2. reader to the Girths, They form a considerable item in the population of these hills, and in 
actual numb^s exceed any other individual caste. With the Girths I have associated the few 
" Jats that reside in this district, and the Changs, which is only another name for Girths, prevalent 
abont Haripnx and Nnrpur. They amount altogether to 111,507 souls. The Girths are sub- 
“ divided into numerous sects. There is a common saying that there are 360 varieties of rice, and 
** that the sub-divisions of the Girths are equally extensive, the analogy arising from the Girths 
« being the usual cultivators of rice. The Girths predominate in the valleys of Palum, Kangra, and 
" Rihlo. They are bound again in the ‘ Hul Doon/ or Haripnr valley. These localities are the 
strongholds of the caste, although they are scattered elsewhere in every portion of the district, and 
" generally possess the richest lands and tie most open spots in the hills. The Girths belong to the 
Sndra division of Hindus, and tliis fact apparently acconiats fo** the localities wherein they are 
** found. The open valleys, although containing the finest lands, are also the only accessible 
“ portions of the hills. The more refined castes preferred the advantages of privacy and seclusion, 
" although accompanied by a sterner soil and diminished returns. They abandoned the ferSle 
valleys to less fastidious classes, whose women were not ashamed to be seen nor to work in the 
fields, and the men were not degraded by being pressed as porters. 

^ The Girths are a most indefatigable and hard-working, race. Their fertile lands yield 
" double crops, and they are incessantly employed during the whole year in the various proi^sses 
" of agricultnre. In addition to the cultivaUon of their fields, the Girth women carry wood, 
vegetables, mangoes, milk and other products to the markets for sale ; many sit half the day 
wrangling with customers until their store is disposed of. The men are constantly seized for 
or forced labour, to canry travellers' loads, or to assist in the various public buildings in 
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** conrae of construction. Fpom these details it vtIU be perceived that the Girths have no easy 
time of it, and their energies and powers of endurance must he most elastic to bear up against 
** this incessant toil. 

“ To look at their frames, they appear incapable of sustaining such fatigue. The men are 
« short in stature, frequently disfigured by goitre (which equally affects both sexes), dark and sickly 
** in complexion, and with little or no hair on their faces, lloth men and women have coarse 
features, more resembling the Tartar physiognomy than any other type, and it is rare to see a 
" handsome face, though sometimes the younger women may he called pretty. Eoth sexes are 
extremely addicted to spirituous drinks. Although industrious cultivators, they are very litigious 
and quarrelsome ; hut their disputes seldom lead to blows ,* and though intemperate, they are still 
thrifty,— a Girth seldom wastes his substance in drink. In their dealings with one another they 
are honest and truthful, and altogether their character, though not so peaceable and manly as the 
Eathi, has many valuable and endearing traits. The Girths being Sndras do not wear the Jatteo or 
thread of caste. They take money for their daughters, but seldom exchange them. The younger 
brother takes his brother's widow j if she leave his protection, he was entitled by the law of 
« the country to her restitution and under us he should at all events receive money com- 
pensation.'' 

The Ghiraths are said to be of Rajput origin by mixed marriages or 
illegitimate intercourse^ but I have no trustworthy information on the subject. 

They are essentially agricultural, and the proverb says : — As the rice bends 

the ear the Ghirath lifts his head.*’*^ Their social position is low. You 
can no more make a saint of a Ghirath than expect chastity of a buffalo/^ 
and they practise widow-maiTiage, for You can'^t make a Ghirathni a widow, 
any more than you can ton a hill buffalo into a barren cow."^^ 

The Ghiraths have returned few large sub-divisions. The eight lai’gest 

are given in the margin. Bhard- 
waj is another Brahminical 

Ghibath Tbibes. and probably returned through 

1. Kai.aal ... 24,392 , 5. Eetu ... 2,532 f^preheBsion ChMbru is 

2 . Bhardwaj ... 8,a30 6 . Badiii ... 2,058 Hushyarpur, and 

3. Path^i ... 3,091 7. Chhora ... 1,695 Chhora and Bhattu only in 

4. Chhabru ... 2,717 S. Battu ... 1,623 Kangra. The Others ocem in 

both districts. 

490, The Reya (Caste No. 147). — Having thus disposed of the two 
great i^erior cultivating castes of the hills, I shall take the others as far 
as^ possible in order of locality from east to west. The Reyas are a small 
Hindu caste found only in the Dehli district. They say they were Rajputs 
but were excluded from the caste because they took to practising hatewd or rp 2711 
mdow-marriage. They are now quite separate. They eat and smoke with 
Jats and agricultural castes of similar standing, but will not marry them 
except by ho/tema. Tbey^own nine villages in Debli, and the names of their 
clans aare sometimes Rajput and sometimes not. They trace their origin from 
Ifeiirauli where the Qutb pillar stands. 

401. The L^a and Kaehhi (Caste Nos. 105 and 142).— These are two 
well-known cultivating castes of Hindustan, and are found in the Panjab 
chiefly m the Jamna districts, though a few of them have moved on westwards 
to the great cantonments. They are almost without exception Hindus. The 
Lodh^ are said to be numerous in HushangabH and to be distinct from the 
Bodhi outcasts of Central India; but tbe Lodhas of Dehli would appear to 
T ji^ social standing. It is said that there are two distinct castes of 

Hodhas, one spelled with the hai‘d and the other with the soft and perhaps 
this may account for the apparent confusion. The Amb^la Lodhas cultivate 
hemp largely, and work it up into rope. The Kfchhis are said to fee the 
market gardeners of Hindust^, and of low standing. In the Panjab I 
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believe they are generally engaged in the cultivation of water-nuts and similar 
produce ; indeed in many parts they are called Singhaii (from Singhdra^ a 
water-nut) as commonly as Kachhi. 

492. The Kamhoh (Caste No 33.) — ^The Kanibohs are one of the finest 
cultivating castes in the Panjab. They seldom engage in market-gardening, 
but they are no less industrious and sMlful than the Arains. They are found 
in the upper Satluj valley as low^ down as Montgomery, throughout the 
northern portion of the Eastern Plains, and as low down the Jamna valley as 
Kamal. They are especially numerous in Kapurthala. The Jamna Kambohs 
seem to have come into the valley from the west, and there has quite lately 
been a very large influx of Kambohs from the northern tracts of Patiala into 
the great dhdh jungles between Thanesar and the river. The Satluj Kambohs 
of Montgomery are divided into two branches, one of which came up the 
river from the Multan country and the other down the valley from the 
neighbourhood of Kapurthala, both movements having taken place under the 
Sikh rule. They claim descent from Raja Karan, and say that their ancestor 
fled to Kashmir. The Kambohs of Bijnor also trace their origin to the trans- 
Indus country, and Mr. Purser accepts this tradition as evidently true. They 
are said by some to be ancient inhabitants of Persia, and the Karnal Kambohs 
trace their origin from Garh Ghazni ; but the fact that 40 per cent, of them 
are Hindus and 23 per cent. Sikhs is conclusive against their having had any 
extra-Indian origin, unless at a very remote period. I have in section 486 
noted the fact that Arains and Kambohs are commonly supposed to be closely 
related. Indeed in Montgomery a man appears to be called Arain if he is 
Musalman and ELamboh if Hindu. But that this is not always the case is 
evident from the fact of a very considerable proportion of the Kambohs of 
Amritsar, Lahore, Firozpur, Patiala, Nabha, and Maler Kotla having returned 
themselves as Musalmans, although Musalmm Ar&is are also numerous in 
those tracts. In Jalandhar the village of Bhalowal is owned partly by 
Kambohs and partly by Armns, both being Musalman. It is perhaps doubtful 
whether the supposed relationship has any further basis than the fact that they 
both came from the west, and are both of much the same social standing and 
agricultural repute. The detailed clan tables will probably throw light on 
the question, though in Kapurthala, the stronghold of the Elambohs, their 
clans were not recorded. It is said by some that the chief distinction is that 
the Kambohs take money for their daughters, while the Arains do not. 
jSut the social standing of the'Kamboh is on the whole superior to that of the 
Ar^in, and very markedly so where the latter is a vegetable-grower. The 
Kamhoh, moreover, is not a mere agriculturist. He not unfrequently engages 
in trade, and even takes service in the army or in offices or even as a private 
servant, while his wife not unfrequently lends money even where he is a mere 
husbandman ; and under Akbar a Kamboh General called Shahbaz Khan com- 
manded 5,000 men and distinguished himself greatly in Bengal. Musalman 
Kambohs held Sohna in Gurgaon some centuries ago ; and the tombs and 
mosques that they have left show that they must have enjoyed a considerable 
position. The military, mercantile, and clerkly Kambohs are said to be dis- 
tinguished as Qalnri or men of the pen,^^ and not to intermarry with the 
agricultural section of the caste. But this is probably a mere social custom and 
not a caste rtde. The Kambohs do not seem to bear as high a character for 
honesty as they do for skill. There is a Persian proverb current in the North- 
West Provinces : The Afgh^s, the Kambohs, and the Kashmiris ; all three 
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rogues {bad 0 dt)/^ and Mr. Benton of Karnal describes them as ^^ notoriously 
deceitful and treacherous. On the other hand Sard& Gurdidl Singh states^ 
I know not on what authority, that during the reign of terror in India, it 
was the Eambohs who were trusted by the rich bankers for oarrj^g* 
their cash in the ddsguise of The Kambohs are said to be exeeption- 

ally numerous in Mirat. Their loca- 
tion under the hills lends some slight 
Kahboh cjiLsa, support to their tradition of origin 

1. Thind ... 10.394 . 6. Sande ... 4.321 from Kashmir. 


1. Thind ... 

10,394 

6. Sande ... 

4,321 

3,31S 

2. Jansan ... 

6,63c> 

7. Xammtin 

3. Janra 

5,420 1 

8. Jhande ... 

2,028 

4. Dahut ... 

4,963 

9. Fnmal ... 

2,001 

5. Mahrok... 

4,880 




A n f Qfi? Q TTwf Kambohs seem to have return- 

5. Mabrok... 4,880 ©d Very few large sub-divisions. The 

figures for the nine largest are given in 

the margin. 

493, The Ahir (CasteNo.27).— The Ahirs are properly a pastoral caste, 
their name being derived from the Sanskrit Abliim, or milkman.'’^ But in 
the Panj^b they are now almost exclusively agricultural, and stand in quite the 
iSrst rank as husbandmen, being as good as tbe Kamboh and somewhat 
OT.periorto the Jat. They are of the same social standing as the Jat and 
Gujar, who will eat and smoke with them ; but they do not seem ever to have 
been, at any rate within recent times, thd dominant race in any considerable 
tract. Perhaps their nearest approach to such a position was in Bewari and 
the country to the west of it stiU locally known as HirwSti, where they held 
nearly three quarters of the parganaJL in 1838. A very full description of 
them will be found in Elliott^s Mace^ of the North^We^t ProvineeSf and also 
in Sherring, I, The west coast of India and Gujaxat would appear to be 

their ancient homes, but they are numerous in Behar and Gorakhpur, and at 
one time there was an Ahir dynasty in Nepal. In the Panj^b they are chiefly 
found in the south of Dehli, Gurgaon, and Eohtak and the Native States 
bordering upon these districts, and in this limited tract they form a consider- 
able proportion of the whole population. They are almost all Hindus, and 272 ] 
are said to trace their origin from Mathra. They are industrious, patient, 
and orderly ; ^d though they are ill spoken of in the proverbs of the country- 
side, yet that is probably only because the Jat is jealous of them as being 
even better cultivators than himself. Thus they say in Eohtak : Kosli (the 
head village of the Ahirs) has fifty brick houses and sever^ thousand swag- 
prers/^ So in Dehli : Eather he kicked by a Edjput or stumble uphill, 
than hope anything from a jackal, spear grass, or an Ahir and again ; 

All cast^ axe God^s creatures, but three castes are ruthless. When they 
get a ohan^ they have no shame ; the whore, the Banya, and the Ahir. 

But th^ stigmas axe now-a-^ys at least wholly undeserved. 

The Ahirs of the North-West Provinces have three great sections, the 

Nandbans of the central dodb, the Jadubans 

Ahib tbibes. of the upper dodb and the Mathra country, 

and the Gw^bans of the lower dodb at 
Ss ::: The AHts of the Pa^j^b have 

... 25,187 retumea themselves as shown in the margin, 

Of the Gw^ilbans more than 16,000 are 

found in Patiala. Within these tribes they 
have numerous clans, among which the Kosali of Eohtak and Gurgaon 
number 7,322, 


CTaddbans 

l^SBdb&Bs 
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494* The Mahtam (Caste No. 51). — ^There has been a confusion in the 
figures of Table VIIIA owing to the fact that the Mahtams are also callcil 
Bahrupias. The Mahtams of Gtijrat and Sialkot returned themselves under 
that name, and were included under Bahrupia in Table VIIIA. I have 
restored them to their proper place in Abstract No. So, page 266.'^ The Mah- 
tams, or as they are called in the Jalandhar division Mahton (nasal are 
found chiefly in the Satin] valley, and along the foot of the hills between 
Jalandhar and Gujrat. They are of exceedingly low caste, being almost out- 
casts ; by origin they are vagrants, and in some parts they apparently retain 
their wandering habits, while everywhere they are still great hunters, using 
nooses like those of the Bawarias described in section 575. But in many 
districts, and especially on the middle Satluj, they have devoted themselves to 
husbandry and are skilful and laborious cultivators. The great majority of 
them are classed as Hindus, but about one-fifth are Musalm^, and as many 
again Sikh. But the Musalman section, even in the Multan division, eat 
wild pig and retain most of their Hindu customs, and are consequently not 
admitted to religious equality by the other Musalmans. They appear, how- 
ever, to bury their dead. They live, in Muza&rgarh, in grass huts on the 
river banks, whence the saying — Only two Mahtam huts and calls itself 
Khairpur/'’ Mr, Purser thus describes the Mahtams of Montgomery : — 

They are a low Hindu caste, and are looked down on hy their neighbours. Their story is 
that they were Rajputs, and one of their ancestors was a kanungo. Akbar was then on the 
throne. Kannngos were called ♦waMu, and thus they got their name. The first mahta ^vas dis- 
missed, and then settled at iMahtpur in Jalandhar. His descendants emigrated and settled along 
the banks of the rivers as they found quantities of in such situations, and working in garr 
** was their chief occupation. It was not till the Hakkai chiefs held sway that they settled down 
permanently in this district. They adopted the custom of marriage with widows according to the 
*'form of ckaddar ddlna, and so became Sudras. They are also called ‘ Bahrupias,^ which name 
** is a corruption of ' -Bko-rdp-ias’ and means people of many modes of life, because they turned 
their hands to any business they could find (yetc/. Select Glossary, I, 17 & 54). Cunningham 
(History of the Sikhs, page 17) says, ‘the hardworking Hindu Mahtams are still moving family 
‘ by family and village by village eastward away from the Ravi and Chanab.’ This would seem 
“ to give the Mahtams a western instead of eastern origin as claimed by them. They own a good 
many villages (19), most of which are in good condition. Where they are not proprietors of the 
“ whole -rillage, they reside in a separate group of huts at some distance from the main dbddi, 
** They are great hands at catching wild pigs ; but it is in cutting down the jungle on inundated 
“ lan& that they excel. Though industrious they do not care much for working wells, and prefer 
“cultivating lands flooded by the rivers. They are quarrelsome and ad^cted to petty thieving. 
They are of medium stature and stoutly made. 

495. There is a Babrup tribe of Banjaius or, as they are called in the 
Panjdb, LabS-nas ; and the Labanas and Mahtams of the Satlnj appear closely 
to resemble each other. Elliott^s description of the Bahriip Banj^ras at page 
54, Volume I of his Races of the North’ Jf^est Provinces ^ tallies curiously in 
some respects with that of the Bahrupia Mahtams of Gujrat given by Captain 
Mackenzie at section 71 of his settlement report of that district 3 and on the 
whole it seems probable that the Mahtams are Banjaras or Lab 5 ,nas, in which 
case it is possible that the Satluj group have come up from RajpuMna, while 
the sub-montane group are merely a western continuation of the Banjiras of 
the lower hills. This is the more probable as I find that the Jalandhar 
Mahtams trace their origin from Jammu, conquered Rahon from the Gujars, 
and were in turn deprived of it by the Ghorewaha Rajputs probably not less 
than five centuries ago. At the same time I should note that the Mahton of 
Hushyarpur and the neighbourhood appear to hold a much higher social 
position than the Mahtams of the Satluj ; and it may be that the two are 
really distinct. Sardai* Gurdial Singh indeed goes so far as to say that the 
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Maliton of Hushyarpur are of good Rajput blood, though they have lost caste 
by taking to ploughing and pmetising widow-marriage, and that their social 
standing is not much below that of Rajputs. He thinks that the name may 
be derived from Malta, which he says is a title of honour current among the 
Rajputs of the hills ; and this agrees with the Montgomery tradition quoted 
above. Mr. Anderson also gives the Hushyarpur Mahtons high social stand- 
ing. On the other hand, Mr. Wilson says that the Labanas of Sirsa would 
scout the idea of connection with the Mahtams of the Satluj, whom they con- 
sider utterly inferior to themselves. The point needs to be cleared up by 
further enquiry, especially in the districts where the classes come into contact. 
Our detailed tables of elans will doubtless throw light on the question. 

496. The Sarrara (Caste No. 118). — It is perhaps probable that these men 
are the same as those discussed under the head Sarera in the section on 
HiU Menials. But I have separated them, as their identity is not at all 
certain. The Sarr^us which are foimd in Hazara belong to a race inhabiting 
Chibhal, or the hill country of Kashmir on the Hazara border, and according 
to Major Wace belong to the same ethnic group as the Dhund, Satti, and 
Kharrfl of the same tract. It might perhaps have been better to take them 
with the Khanils. They are chiefly found in the Abbottabad talml, where 
they are purely agrieultmul. They are all Musalman. 

497. The Ghosi (Caste No. 125). — ^The Ghosi is I believe an Ahir tribe ; 
but in the Panjab the name is only used for Musalmans, and is often applied 
to any eowherf or milkmp of that religion, whether Gujar, Ahir, or of any 
other caste, just as Gwfla is used for a Hindu cowherd. The Ghosi proper 
is only found in the eastern districts, though a few have strayed into the large 
cantonments to the west. But the 235 persons shown as Ghosi in the Rawal- 
pindi division are, according to my papers, entered as Ghasiara or grass-cutter,"^ 
while the 337 of the Multan division are shown as Her, probably for Ahir. How 
these came to be classed as Ghosi I cannot explain. It was not done by my 
orders. It is said that _ Hmdus will buy pure milk from the Musalman 
Ghosi, but will reject it if there is any suspicion of its having been 
watered by the latter, as they must not drink water at his hands ! The 
Ghosis are a pmely pastoral caste, at any rate in the Panjab. They are 
however sometimes butchers. 

498. The Gaddi (Caste No. 81). — These figures appear to include two 
entirely distinct classes of people. The Musalman Gaddis of Dehli, Karn^l, 
and Amb^a are apparently a tribe found in the upper clodh of the Jamna 
and Ganges, closely resembling the Ghosi, and perhaps like them a sub- 
division of the Ahirs. They are called Gadi almost as often as Gaddi. 
They are by hereditary occupation milkmen ; but in Karn^l, where they 
are most numerous, they have settled down as cultivators and own several vil- 
lages. They are poor husbandmen. And a further confusion may possibly 
have taken place from the fact that a descendant of a Rajput father 
by a widow of another caste married by karewa is called Garra with 
the hard r. Indeed it is not quite impossible that here we may have the con- 
necting link between the two classes. At any rate the word Gaddi, as used 
in the Panj^b proper, is applied to the inhabitants of the mountain range bet- 
ween K^n^ra and Chamba and of its continuation in the latter State. 
The term is commonly applied to almost any inhabitant of that region,* 
but the true Gaddis, whom General Cunningham is inclined to identify with 
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the ancient Gandaridae, or Gangaridse, are apparently of Khatri origin. Mr. 
Barnes thus describes them : — 

The Gadis are the mo.t remarkable race in the hills. In features, manners, dress, and dialect 
they differ essentially from all the rest of the population. The Gadis reside exclusively upon the 
snowy range which divides Chamba from Kangra. A few of them have wandered down into 
''the valleys which skirt the base of this mighty chain, but the great majority live on the 
-‘heights above; they are found from an elevation of 3,500 or 4,000 feet up to 7,000 feet. 
"Above this altitude there is little or no cultivation, the increasing acclivity of the range 
"opposing insurmountable obstacles. They preserve a tradition among themselves that their 
"ancestors originally came from the Panjab, and that during the horrors of the Mahomedan 
‘■‘invasions the population of the cities fled from the open country before their invaders and 
"took refuge in these ranges, at that period almost uninhabited. The tenn ‘Gadi^ is a 
" generic name, and under this appellation are included Brahmins, Khatris, and a few Rajputs and 
"Rathis. The majority, however, are Khatris, and the snb-divisions of the caste correspond 
"exactly with the tribes among the Khatris existing in the plains of the Panjab at the 
"present day. Impure castes are not styled Gadis, hnt are known by the names of Badi, 
"Sipi, Hali, &c. They are a semi-pastoral, semi-agricnltural race. The greater portion of 
“their wealth consists of flocks of sheep and goats, which they feed half the year (the 
winter months) in the valleys of Kangra, and for the other half drive across the range 
"into the territories of Chamha. They hold lands on this side and also in Chamha, and in 
"former days were considered subject to both States. At present our rule has materially 
"weakened the te:.ure of the Chamba Chief, and many continue all the year round on this 
"side of the range acknowledging no aUe^ance whatever to Chamha. It Tvas a rule with 
"these simple people, whenever fined by the Kangra anthorities, to pay a similar penalty 
" into the Chamba treasury. I am afraid our institutions bave taught them greater independence, 
"and the infraction of this custom is now more frequent than the observance. Many Gadis 
"cultivate the winter crops or wheat in Kangra, and returning with their flocks grow the 
" summer or rain crop at ‘ Barmor,’ as the province on the other side of the snow is designated. 
" They all wear woollen clothes, which they make up at home out of the wool from their own 
"flocks. The men don a remarkable high-peaked cap, with flaps to pull dowm over the ears 
"in case of severe weather. The front is usually adorned with a garland of dried flowers, 
" or with tnfts of the Impeyan pheasant, or red heads, the seeds of parasitical plants growing 
in the forests. The rest of their dress is a frock, made very capacious and loose, secured 
"round the waist, with a black woollen cord. In the body of this frock the Gadi stores 
" the most miscellaneous articles ; his own meal, tied up in an untanned leather pouch, with 
two or three young lambs just horn, and perhaps a present of walnuts or potatoes for his 
" master are the usual contents. His legs are generally bare, but occasionally be wears woollen 
trowsers very loose at the knee, to allow free motion in walking, and fitting tight at the ankle 
"over which it lies in folds so as not to restrict the action of the limbs. The women 
"wear the same frock, only reaching to their ankles, secured with the same woollen cord. 
"Their garment fits rather tighter about the body, and is both modest and becoming. The 
"head-dress is a ‘chaddur,^ or sheet, thrown loosely over the upper portion of the body, 
"and sometimes fastened in the shape of a turban, with a loose streamer behind by way 
"of ornament. The Gadis are a very simple and virtuous race; they are remarkable, even 
"among the hill population, for their eminent regard for truth; crime is almost unknowa 
" among them ; their women are chaste and modest, seldom deserting their husbands. Like 
" all the inhabitants of mountainous regions they are frank and merry in their manners, — they 
"constantly meet together, singing and dancing in a style quite peculiar to themselves. 
" They are great tipplers, and at these festive meetings the natural hilarity is considerably 
" enhanced by deep potations. In person they are a comely race* The women frequently are 
"very faif and beautiful, — their features are regular, and the expression almost always mild 
" and engaging. The Gadis wear the thread of caste, and are much stricter in Hindu customs 
"and observances than most of the inhabitants of the higher ranges of the Himalaya. They 
"are not a very widely-diffused race. They extend over the greater part of Chamba, 
"inhabit the skirts of the Kangra snowy range, and are found also on the southern face 
"of the Badrawar hills across the Ravi. Their peculiar caste, ‘Khatri,’ and their posi- 
" tion in the ranges immediately above Lahore favour the tradition that originally th^ were 
" fugitives from the cities of the plains before the Mahomedan inroads.” 

They are almost all shepherds, and do not in any way resemble the Khatris of 
the plains* They are all Hindus; but locally distinguished from the jdndre or 
cotton-clad Hindus. The Khatri and Rajput Gaddis intermarry; and in 
some places the Brahman Gaddi will marry the Khatri Gaddi. The Khatri or 
time Gaddis are the best of the classes; and number among them the best 
shepherds, and the richest and most influential men.’’^ It is not improbable 
that in Chamba, their true home; the Rajput and Brahman Gaddis are less 
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nnmerons than in K^ngra. The Gaddi are a simple and rustic people. The 
proverb says : The Gaddi is a good natnred fool ; ask for his cap and he gives 
yoti his coat/^ And again : In no-man^s-land one makes friends with 
Gujars and Gaddis.^^ 

FOREIGN RACES. 

409. Foreign Races. — I have called the groups of which the figures are 
given on the next page* in Abstract No. 87 Foreign Races, because they bear 
titles properly foreign to India and for the most part lay claim to foreign 
origin. It will presently be seen how little real right many of them have to 
the names they bear. The Saijads might have been included in the group, but 
they have been classed with the priestly castes. The present group is divisible 
into three sections, the Arab and Shekh, the Turk and Mughal, and the 
Ghuldm and Qizilbash. The last two and probable many of the Arabs and 
Turks are true foreigners, and have a good claim to the names they bear ; but 
the Shekhs and Mughals are for the most part mere pretenders. What Rajput 
is to the Hindu, Sheildb, Saiyad, and in the west of the Panjab Mughal, are 
to the Musalmdn ; and every convert of low caste who wishes to glorify himself 
assumes one of these titles, while tribes whose origin is lowly or has been for- 
gotten, trace their descent from the people of the Prophet or of one of the 
Mahomedan conquerors of India. As Mr. Thompson puts it : Pride of race 
leads to the invention of some royal progenitor, and pride of religion is a 
perpetual inducement to escape from the admission of an idolatrous ancestry. 

500. The Arab (Caste No. 140). — ^Arabs are returned in the Panjdb 
chiefly from the Multan and Peshawar divisions. They are probably Arab 
merchants from Bombay, where I believe men of true Arab extraction are 
somewhat numerous. That they have not come direct from Arabia is shown 
by the language table, in which Arabic is returned as the mother-tongue of 
only 63 persons. More than half the Arabs in the Panjab are to be found in 
Peshawar itself. This is hardly to be wondered at, for Peshawar is a 
city in which may be found representatives of almost every Eastern nation, 
and is the half-way house between India and Asia. It is possible that some of 
our Shekhs, whether truly or falsely so called, may have returned themselves as 
Aiubs, hut I do not think it likely. The true Shekhs are of course of Arab 
origin ; but I believe that such men when their settlement in the Panjg,b is of 
any long standing, always call themselves Shekh or Qureshi, and not Arab. 

501. The Shekh (Caste No. 17 ). — Bhehh is an Arabic word meaning an 
elder or Chief, and probably corresponds very closely among the tribes of 
Arabia with Chanihri among those of the Panjdb. Thus the title should 
properly be confined to, and is very generally assumed by tribes of true Arab 
descent. But it bas been degraded to a much more vulgar use. If a Rajput 
or Jat turn Mahomedan he retains his caste name, and is still a Rajput or 
Jat; though I have known Musalm^ Rdjputs who had fallen in life and 
taken to weaving call themselves Shekhs, though still recognized as relations 
by their brethren of the village whence they came. So if an outcast or 
man of impure calling becomes Musalmdn and retains his occupation, or at 
least substitutes for it another only slightly less degrading, he also retains 
his caste name or is known by an entirely new one, such as Dinddr or 
Mus^H. But the class which lie between these two extremes, and are 
neither so proud of their origin as to wish, nor so degraded by their occupa- 
tion as to be compelled to retain their original caste name, very generally 
abandon that name on their conversion to Isl^m and adopt the title of Shekh, 
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There is a Persian proverb : ^^The firsifc year I was a weaver (Jnldha) ; the 
next year a Shekh. This year if prices rise I shall be a Saiyad/^ Moreover 
many of the inferior agricultural Musalm^n tribes of Indian descent have, 
especially in the west of the Province, set up a claim to Arab origin ; and 
though they are still known by their tribal name, have probably or almost 
certainly retmmed themselves as Shekhs in the present Census. In these 
last cases they will in all probability have often shown their tribal name as 
the sub-division of the Shekhs to which they belong, and it is to be hoped 
that the detailed clan tribes will, when published, throw much light upon 
the true composition of cm' figmes for Shekhs. Meanwhile only a few of 
the largest sub-divisions can be examined. In one respect I myself am res- 
ponsible for the uncertainty of meaning which attaches to these figures. 
There are certain agrieultmal tribes whose claims to Qureshi origin appear to 
be valid, such as the Khagga and Hans of Montgomery ; and these men I 
included under the head Shekh. It was most certainly a mistake to do so, 
and I shall give separate figuires for them below. With them I shall discuss 
some of the larger sub-divisions of Shekhs which have been returned in our 
papers. In many cases the titles here given are no less misleading than the 
original title of Shekh. The Shekhs who have returned themselves as Jats 
in the Multan and Derajdt division are shown in Abstract No. 72, page 224.* 

Shekhs do not bear the best of characters in some parts. In Rohtak ^ 
they are said to supply recruits to our armies and jails with praiseworthy 
indifference/^ and in Derah Ismffl Khan the Naumuslim Shekhs are described 
as a lazy thriftless set of cultivators.*^^ The true Qureshis of the south- 
western districts, however, are often possessed of great influence, and hold a 
high character for sanctity. Such are the descendants of Baha-ul-haqq the 
renowned saint of Multen, who are known as H&hmi Qureshis, and whose 
family is described at pages 490jf of Grifiin^s JP%ifydh Chiefs, They are chiefly 
found in the Mult^, Jhang, and Muzaffargarh districts. 

502. Tribes and castes included under Shekh— Qureshi.—The figures be- 
low show the number of people who have returned themselves as Qureshi : — 


QUEESHI SHEKHS. 


District A2n> State. 

NumTjer. 

Distbiot aht) State. 

Nnm'faer. 

Distbiot Ain> State. 

If umber. 

DeWi 

... 

19,355 

SiuItkOt ... 

... 

2,103 

Mnzaffargarli 
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Gurgaon ... 

... 

3,977 

Lahore 

... 

13,330 

Deiah Ismail Kh&n ... 

2,436 

Bohtalc 

»« 

1,212 

Chiji&nwfila 

... 

2,343 

Dexah Ghazl Khdn ... 

1,730 

SlTl» 

... 
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Eirozpar ... 

- 

3,461 

Bannu 

8,666 

AxoHla m 
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ie,629 

E&^alpiiidi 


12,420 
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3,601 

... 

... 

1,076 

rahlam ... 

... 

3,634 

Hazdra 

2,433 

Simla 

... 

1,322 
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... 

4,000 
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2,342 

Jalaadliar ... 
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ShihpTir ... 
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1,977 

Mnltdn ... 

... 

6,100 

Bahawalpnr 

3,901 

Amritsar ... 


12,309 

Jhang 


3,987 

Other Districts and 
States. 

4,536 

OnrdiisptiT 

...j 

2,048 i 

Montgomery 


2,199 

161,854 


The Qureshi is the Arab tribe to which the Prophet belonged. Conse- 
quently it is the favourite tribe from which to claim descent, and it is to be 
feared that comparatively few of those who have returned themselves as 
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Qureshi Lave any real title to the name. Among those who so style themselves 
many claim to belong to the Earuqis or descendants of Umar the second Caliph, 
or to the Sadiqis or descendants of Abnl Dakar the first Caliph, both of whom were 
Qureshi by tribe. But the term Sadiqi is often confused with Sidqi, a title 
derived from the same root and meaning the true but which, in the east of 
the Panjab at any rate, is commonly used as an equivalent to Naumuslim to 
distinguish converts of Indian descent from original Mahomedan immigrants. 

Naumuslim— means nothing more than a new Musalm^ ; and only 3, 491 
of our Shekhs have, by returning themselves as Shekh Naumuslim, adbnitted 
their true origin. These men are scattered in small numbers about the Pro- 
vince, but 1,437 of them are in Bah^walpur. 

Ansari. — ^Ansdri or auxiliaries was the title given to the believers of 
Medina who welcomed Mahomet after his flight from Mecca ; and those who 
claim descent from these men style themselves Ansari. As many as 7,215 of 
our Shekhs have so returned themselves, of whom 1,501 are in Ambala, 1,539 
in Multan, and the rest scattered about the Province. One large section of 
the Shekhs of P4mpat commonly style themselves Ansdri ; but they would 
appear to have now returned themselves as Muhdjarin. 

Muhajarin.^ — ^The faithful who accompanied Mahomet in his Sajirah or 
flight from Mecca were called Muhdjarin or the fugitives or emigrants, and 
their descendants still retain the title. In the KamSl district 8,660 persons have 
so returned themselves, and are doubtless the men of Pmiipat just alluded to. 

[P. 276] 503. The Hans and Khagga. — The H&is is one of the tribes which I 

regret having included among the Shekhs. The 
numbers according to our returns are given in the 
margin ; but it is very probable that many of the 
H£ns have returned themselves as Shekh or Qureshi 
and not as Hdns, since they claim Qureshi origin. 
They say they emigrated from Arabia to Afghanistan 
and thence to the Panjdh, where they settled at Pakka 
Sidh^,r in the Montgomery district. In the time of 
Alamgirthe H^ns tribe, under their chief Shekh Quth, 
attained independent rule over a portion of that dis- 
trict and retained their independence till the time of 
the Sikhs, when about the middle of the 18th century 
the streams which fertilized their country dried up and they lost their home. 
At present they do not own a single entire village, and have preserved none of 
their former influence. 

Khaggas. — The Khaggas are another tribe which I have classed as Shekh, 
but had better have kept separate. The numbers 
returned are shown in the margin. But here again 
many of them have probably returned themselves as 
Sbekhs or Qureshi. Mr. Purser thus describes them : 
^^The Khaggas came to the Montgomery district 
after the conquest of Multfin by Ran jit Singh. 
They claim to be Qureshi, and name as the first 
Khagga, JaMl-ul-din, disciple of Muhammad Irdk. 
Khagga is said to mean a peculiar kind of fish ; and 
the name was given to JaM-ud-din by his spiritual 
teacher on the occasion of his rescuing a boat over- 
taken by a storm,” 

P 


The Khagg^as. 

District. 

Numbers. 

Multan 

672 

Jhang 

6 

Moutgromery ... 

172 

MuzafPargarh.,. 

54 

Total ... 

908 


The Haes. 

District. 

Numbers. 

Mnltan 

622 

Jbang 

7 

Monigomery ... 

268 

Total ... 

897 
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504. The Nekokara and Jhandir.— The Kokara or Nekokdra, who are 
chiefly found in the Jhang district, claim to be Hashmi Qnreshis, who came 
from "^Bah^walpnr some 450 years ago. They hold land in Guji4nwdla also, 
but are not a very important tribe. In Gujranwala many of them are faqir^^ 
and they generally bear a semi-religious character. 

The Jhandir— are also said to be of Qureshi origin, and though they do 
not openly profess to be religious directors, there is a certain odour of sanc- 
tity about the tribe. Most of them can read and write, and they are 
particularly free from ill deeds of every description."^^ They own land in the 
extreme south of the Jhang district. They are said to have been the standard- 
bearers of one of the great saints, whence their name. 

505. The Sarai, Miana, andothers.—Sarai.— The Sarai family are the 
descendants of the Kalhora Kings of Sindh who have settled at H^jipur in 
Derah Ghazi Khdn. Some account of their history will be found in 
Mr. Pryer^s report on that district, and in Mr. O^Brien^s Glossary. They 
were included with Shekh in the divisional ofiBce, and I have no separate 
figures for them as yet. Tod makes the Sarai descendants, or perhaps only 
namesakes, of Sehl, a Kaurava Rajput and in ancient times prince of Sindh 
and founder of Aror on the Indus. He says : Sehl or Sehr became a titular 
^^appellation of the country, its princes, and its inhabitants the Sehrai."^^ 
(See further Sarai under Jats of the western sub-montane, section 433). 

Miana. — Midn is used in the west of the Panjdb to denote any holy man 
and his descendants will often style themselves MiSna. 
Thus the head of the Sarai family just described is 
known as the Mi&i Si^hib Sarai. But in Hazfe at 
least and probably in other parts of the frontier, any 
new convert to Mahomedanism is often called a Midna, 
and most of them are cultivators. I have with some 
hesitation classed them as Shekh rather than with 
Ulama. There are 3,282 in the Rawalpindi and 188 
in the DeraJ^t division. 

Besides the classes discussed above, the castes shown 
in the margin appear from a rough examination of the 
Shekh sub-divisions to have returned themselves as 
Shekhs in the numbers shown against each. They 
are described in their proper places. Of the Bodlas 
returned as Shekhs 144 are in Hissdr,'749 iu Sirsa, 
339 in Pirozpur, 349 in Montgomery, and 254 in 
Bah^walpur. Of the DSudpotras 1,287 are in Multan, 
Besides these, men returning themselves under the 
following names have been classed as Shekh : Shekhra, a contemptuous 
diminutive of Shekh ; PirzMah, or descendants of a ^ir or Musalmdn spiritual 
guide j Shekhzddah, or son of a Shekh. There appear to have been only 383 
of the first, 19 of the second, and 17 of the third. In the Lahore division 
the Bharais (caste No. 48) have been most erroneously classed as Shekh, to 
the number of 1,444 in Lahore, 2,256 in Gfijr^nwala, and 1,646 in Firozpur. 

506. The Turk (Caste No. 126). — I shall not attempt to touch upon the 
much debated question of the distinction between Turks and Mughals. It 
will be sufBeient to say that a Tui*k in the Panjdb means, probably invariably, 
a Turkomfei naiive of. Tfirkistdn and of Mongolian race. In the Dehli terri- 


EETUBIsnSD AS ShEKHS. 


Name of Castes. 

Number 

returned 

as 

Shekhs. 

Bodla 

2,435 

JDaiSdpotra ... 

1,421 

Kalal 

2V0 


449 

Kali^ 

221 


118 

Mochi 

107 

E&jpdt ’ 

106 

^ other castes, 
mostly low. 

] 686 
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toij indeed the villagers, accustomed to describe the Mughals of the Empire 
as Turks, use the word as synonymous with official ; and I have heard my 
Hindu clerks of Kayath caste described as Turks merely because they were 
in Government employ. On the Biloeli frontier also the word Turk is com- 
monly used as synonymous with Mughal. The Turks of the Panjab are prac- 
tically confined to the Hazara district, and are doubtless the representatives 
of the colony of Karlagh Turks who came into the Panjab with Tamai’lane 
(1399 A.D.) and possessed themselves of the Pakhli tract in the Hazara 
district, which apparently included the Tanawal, Dhamtaur, and Sw^ti coun- 
try, and was politically attached to Kashmir. These men were dispossessed 
of their territory by Sw^tis and Tanaolis from across the Indus about the 
beginning of the 18th century ; and the Turks now returned are doubtless 
their descendants. The word Turk is a Tartar word meaning a wanderer ; 
thus in j)oetry the Sun is called the Turk of China, that is of the East, 
or the Turk of the Sky."^^ The Turks of Gurdaspur are said to be rope- 
makers by occupation (see farther sections 412 and 416). 

507, The Mughal (Caste No 37). — ^The Mughals proper or Mongols, 
for the two words are only different forms of the same name, probably either 
entered the Panjab with Babar, or were attracted thither under the dynasty 
of his descendants. They are probably to be found in greatest number in the 
neighbourhood of Dehli, the capital of that dynasty ; and I believe that the 
great majority of those who have returned themselves as Mughals in the 
Eastern Punjab really belong to that race. I’hey are also numerous in the 
Rawalpindi division and on the upper frontier, along the route of the Mughal 
armies, and where they find a more kindred people than in the great Panjab 
plains. But as will be presently explained, the number of true Mughals in 
these parts is certainly much smaller than would appear from our figures. 
The Mughals of Gdjr£t ai’e described by Mr. Monekton as an unhappy 
race. Puffed up with pride of birth, they account themselves above all 
other classes except Saiyads, and even among themselves each house reckons 
itself higher than its neighbour. Among the clans, though of high descent, 
‘‘they are now at a discount. Those that might be admitted their equals, 

“ such as Chibs or Gakkhars, despise them ; while to lower classes they 
“ themselves will not stoop ; and the consequence is that social relations ai'e 
“ sometimes at a dead-lock.’’^ The description applies with equal truth to the 
Mughals of the Dehli territoiy. Even on the frontier the Mughals do not 
bear a good name. “The Mughals tyrannize over the cultivator, and the 
“ cultivator over the earth j and again : “ Trust not the MughaPs letters. 

“ Of the Mughals, first letters, then armies.*'^ 

The Mughals are distributed very widely over the Province ; but are, 
excepting Dehli, most numerous in the western districts, and more especially 
in Rawalpindi, Jahlara, and Hazara. It is certain that a very large number 
of these men are not Mughals at all. Some, probably a considerable number 
of them, belong to agricultural tribes locally known by tribal names, such 
as Gakkhars, Sattis, Ghebas, and the like, who have set up an almost certain- 
ly groundless claim to Mughal origin. Many of these have already been 
noticed. But more than this, there is a tendency, apparently confined to 
Dehli and the Rd.walpindi and Peshawar divisions, for men of low caste to 
call themselves Mughals just as throughout the Province they call themselves 
Shekhs. Thus we find among the sub-divisions of those returned as Mughals 
1,512 Kahfc in Hazdra, and in Rawalpindi 3,655 Sainis and 1,263 Raw£s ; 
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’while in the eigtt districts just specified no fewer ttan 2,724 otter members 
of 41 separate castes, for the most part of low standing, taye been detected 
among the Mughals by a rough examination of the detailed clan tables, 
and this is doubtless only a specimen of what has taken place on a very ex- 
tensive scale. Major Wace is of opinion that recent Jat converts to Mahomed- 
anism often take the title of Mughal. On the other hand no fewer than 

2,510 persons have returned them- 


Distuiot. 

Muuhai. tmbes. 

Chughatta. 

Barlas. 

Dehli 

1,618 


Amritsar 

1,140 


Sf^kot 

... 

i ,554 

Rawalpindi ... 

1,613 

1,661 

Jahlam 

2,735 

2,304 

Gdjrat 

590 

3,633 

Shahpur 

1,143 

179 

Multdn 

3,083 

34 

Jhang 

2,471 

4 

Hazfia 

1,014 

141 

Eahdwalpur... 

1,488 

... 


selves as Pathmi by caste and 
Mughal by tribe, of whom 1,169 
are in the Peshawar district, 746 
in the Derajat, and 401 in Ed- 
waipindi and Jahlam. Further 
light will doubtless be thrown 
upon the composition of the 
so-called Mughals when the de- 
tailed tables are published. Of 
the true Mughal tribes, only the 
Chughatta and the BarMs seem 
to be numerously represented in 
the Panjab, the former number- 
ing 23,593 and the latter 12,137. Men so returned are probably 
true Mughals. Their numbers for the districts in which they are shown as 
numerous are given in the margin. Besides these 1,543 of the Rawalpindi 
Mughals return themselves as Gakbhar and 3,861 as Kayani, the latter also 
of which names perhaps refer to the Gakkhars, who sometimes claim to be 
Kayini.^ In 1864, Colonel Cracroft gave the number of true Mughals in 
the Rawalpindi district at 2,767 souls. At last Census there were 
8,205. 


508. The Easars of Jahlam, — The Gakkhars, Sainis, and other castes 
mentioned above are described in their proper places. But the Kasars of 
Jahlam have apparently returned themselves in a body as Mughals, for no 
fewer than 8,527 of the Jahlam Mughals show Kasar'as their clan. These 
Kasars occupy the north of the Dhani country about Bubi^l and Chaupeda. 
They say that their old home was in Jammu, and that they joined the armies 
of Babar and so obtained possession of their territory which was then almost 
uninhabited. Their present claim to Mughal origin is evidently suggested by 
their association with the Mughal power, and is apparently a new idea ; for 
up to the time of the Census itself they seem to have enjoyed the rare dis- 
tinction of being one of the few Salt-range tribes who claimed neither Rajput, 
Aw^ln, nor Mughal descent. They are described by Mr. Thomson as a pas- 
sionate and revengeful race, careless of human life, but good cultivators though 
somewhat exacting landlords. Envy is their most odious quality ; every 
family is distracted with mean jealousies wich are sometimes prosecuted with 
astonishing rancour, and not unseldom degenerate into criminal greed. It 
is fair to add that their vices seem to he gradually losing strength. Many 


i I iave not Ibeen able to obtain satisfactory information regarding this word. The city of 
Kay4n wa® the capital of Kai Kayds, Kai Knbad, and Kai Khasru • and some say that the Gakhhars 
call themselves Kayani because they claim descent from these three Kings. Others say that the 
Mughals proper, and especial]^ the Chnghattas and Qizilhashes, are Kaydnis; and that the 
Gakkhars c^l themselves Kanani or Canaanites because they claim descent from Jacob and Joseph 
who lived in Canaan ; and that it is this word which has been misread Kayani. 
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" of the headmen are personally very engaging, good horsemen^ keen sportsmen, 
with fi’ank manners and a good presence ; and it is sometimes difficult to 
understand how they should have such a mean side to their character/^ 

503. Ghulam (Caste No. 130). — These men are returned from the 
Peshawar district to the number of 3^31i7 under the name of Ghulam 
Khanazad; and from Multan to the number of 99 to the name of Khanazdd 
simply. The latter may be an error for Khanzadah. The Peshawar men show 
their clans as Turkhel Ghuldm and Malekhel. They are said to be descendants 
of captives in war who were made slaves {ghulam ) , whence their name. They 
are still chiefly employed in domestic service^ and are generally attached to 
their hereditary masters, though some of them have taken to shop-keeping 
and other occupations. 

278 ] Since writing the above, w’’hich is based upon the information of a highly 
educated gentleman in our political service, himself a Native of Peshawar, I 
find that Muhammad Haiyat Khan states in his Haiyat-i-Afghmi that the 
Qizilb&h of Kabul described below are collectively known as Ghul^m- 
khanah. If so, our GhuUm Khanazads are probably nothing more than 
Qizilbashes. But the class described above does exist in Peshawar in consider- 
able numbers. 

509a. The Qizilbash (Caste No. 181),— The Qizilbash^ are a tribe of 
Tartar horsemen from the eastern Caucasus, who formed the backbone of 
the old Persian army and of the force with which NMir Shah invaded India. 
Many of the great Mughal ministers have been Qizilbash, and notably Mir 
Jumlah the famous minister of Aurangzeb. They are said to take their 
name from a red cap of peculiar shape which they wear, which was invented 
by the founder of the Sophi dynasty of Persia, an intolerant Shiah, as the dis- 
tinguishing mai’k of that sect, and which his son Shah Tumdsp compelled Hu- 
mayun to wear when a refugee at the Persian Court. There are some 1,^00 
families of Qizilbash in the city of Kabul alone, where they were located by 
NMir Shah, and still form an important military colony and exercise considera- 
ble influence in local politics. They are not uncommon throughout Afghanis- 
tan. Besides the number of Qizilbash returned as such, 66 were entered^ as 
Pathans, of whom 48 were iu Derah Ismail Khan. See also the preceding 
paragraph under the head Ghulam. 

1 Intbe caste table tbe word is spelt Kizah but 1 believe is correct. 
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PART V,— RELIGIOUS, PROFESSIONAL, MERCANTILE, [p.279i 
AND MISCELLANEOUS CASTES. 

510. General and Introductory.— The classes discussed in this part of the 
chapter form an exceedingly heterogeneous collection. They are in fact all 
those that are left after separating the landowning and agricultural castes on 
the one hand, and the vagrant, artisan, and menial cdasses on the other. They 
include some of the highest and some of the lowest castes in the Province, yet. 
there is a connection between the priestly Brahman and the semi-priestly Nai, 
between the merchant Khatri and the pedlar Manim*. I have divided the castes 
now to be considered into six groups. The first includes the priestly castes 
such as the Brahman and Saiyad ; the second the various ascetic, religious^ and 
mendicant orders of faqin ; the third the minor professional castes such as the 
Ndi, the Mirdsi, and the Bhat ; the fourth the great mercantile castes such as 
the Khatri and Arora ; the fift.h the carriers and pedlars such as the Banj^a 
and Maniar ; while in the sixth are included those miscellaneous castes, such as 
the Kashmiri and Kayath, for whom I have been unable to find a place else- 
where. The line between the merchants and shop-keepers on the one hand 
and the earners and pedlars on the other is exceedGmgly ill-defined, both in the 
figures and in the facts. The groups are too diverse in their character for any 
general discussion of them to be profitable ; and I shall consider each under 
its separate heading, where also will be found the figures showing their distri- 
bution throughout the Panjab. 

PEIESTLY GLASSES. 

511. Priestly castes.— The group of castes which I am about to discuss, 

and of which the fignies are given in Abstract No. 88 on the next page,^ may *p. 216- 
be divided into three classes, Hindu priests, Muhammadan priests, and faqin, 

The last I give in this abstract so as to complete the group ; but they will be 
discussed further on, and I shall confine my remarks at present to the priestly 
and religious castes, as distinct from orders. The Brdhmans are of course the 
very type of a Hindu caste, while the pujfe of our tables probably belong for 
the most part to what is now a real caste, though the word itself is merely the 
name for an occupation. But the Muhammadan group is not so homogeneous. 

The title of a Saiyad should be, but notoriously is not, confined to the descen- 
dants of a common ancestor ; while the Ulama are professedly a miscellaneous 
collection of persons returned under entries most of which should never have 
appeared at all in the caste column. The Chishtis again probably include both 
spiritual and carnal descendants of their Chief, as is the case with so many of 
the religions orders next to be discussed ; while the Bodlas are almost 
certainly a clan of Eajputs who have acquired a character for sanctity. Theore- 
tically, the two groups should occupy very different positions among the fol- 
lowers of their respective faiths. The Brahman is a priest, and entitled as such 
to reverence and support by the ordinances of the Hindu religion ; the Saiyad 
merely claims respect in virtue of his descent from the son-in-law of the Pro- 
phet, and the Muhammadan religion as such has no organised priesthood. But 
it has already been pointed out in the Chapter on EeKgion that there is really 
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little to choose between the Hindu and the Musalmdn as regards the spiritual 
bondage in which their superstition enfolds them ; and indeed that if either 
has the advantage, it is the former rather than the latter. The classes includ- 
ed under the present group are hj no means purely priestly ; they are also 
large owners and cultivators of land. But their most distinctive characteristic 
is their saintly character, and I have therefore separated them from the land- 
owning and agricultural classes. At the same time the distinction between 
the Saiyad and the Qureshi Shekh as regards the spiritual reverence paid them 
is probably, at least in the south-western districts, exceedingly small. 

512. The Brahman (Caste Ro. 3). — The Brdhman or Levite of the Hindu 
caste system is the third most numerous caste in the Panjdb, outnumbering 
all but J ats and Rajputs. I shall not attempt to discuss his origin and 
theoretical position ; much has been written and published concerning him, the 
first hundred pages of Sherring^s first volume and the whole of t& second 
volume of Wilson^s Indian Caste are devoted to him alone, and Cole- 
brooke^s Essays contain much valuable information on the subject. The 
figures of Abstract No. 88 showing the distribution of the caste in the Panjab 
are very striking. The proportion of Brahmans to total population reaches its 
maximum in the hills of K£ngra and Simla, the most Hindu portion of 
the Province, where it rises as high as from 13 to 15 per cent- Throughout 
the remainder of the Panj^b the proportion steadily changes with the prevailing 
religion. It is highest in the sub-montane and Jamna tracts where the people 
are essentially Hindus ; it gradually decreases from east to west, being 
markedly smaller in the central and Sikh districts ; it is still smaller in the ois- 
Indus Salt-range Tract ; while in the Western Plains and beyond the Indus 
the Brahmans may be said comparatively speaking to disappear. The 
Brahmans have no territorial organisation. They accompany their clients in 
their migrations, settle with them in their new homes, and receive grants of 
land to hold or cultivate 

[P.280] function and position of the Brahman in his sacerdotal character have 

been already described in the Chapter on Religion, section 236. He concerns 
himself but little with the spiritual guidance of the people, but he is eonsulted 
as to omens and auspicious names, dates, and events, and he oflSciates at all 
ceremonial functions. These duties however employ, except perhaps in the 
west of the Province, hut a small proportion of the total number ; and the 
remainder are pure Levites, ready to be fed or receive offerings in the name of 
God, but their sacerdotal functions being purely passive. These men supple- 

[P.281] ment the offerings of their clients by practising agriculture very extensively j 
and it may be said that wherever the Brahmans are numerous they are, ex- 
cepting only the educated Pandits or Padhas, land-owners and cultivators. 
They axe poor husbandmen, for their pride of caste and the fact that a large 
part of their subsistence comes to them without the necessity of toil render 
them impatient of manual labour ; and like the Rajputs they look upon the 
actual operation of ploughing as degrading, insomuch that in the hills a 
Brdhman who ploughs is scarcely recognised as a brother by the higher classes 
of the caste. In social position the Brahman is of course pre-eminently first in 
the Hindu portion of the Panjdb, though he is thought hut meanly of on the 
frontier. Tet even where his position is most readily admitted he has failed to 
make himself beloved. He is grasping, quarrelsome, and overbearing, inflated 
with pride in his own descent and contempt for that of others, while he holds 
himself aloof from the clients whose pockets he preys upon, and declines to 
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associate himself with the community upon which he lives. A Dum^ a 
Brahman; and a goat are of no avail in time of need,” Where Brahmans 
hold any considerable share of a village trouble and disputes are sure to fol- 
low ; and the viflages have a proverb : As famine from the desert, so comes 

evd from a Brahman.” So their avarice is expressed in the saying— The 
MiJla, the Bhat, the Brahman, and the Bum ; these four castes were not 
born on giving day,” and their love of good living by the proverb : Dine 

with a Bi4hman and jog along the road with a Kirm: (the Kirdrs being 
great talkers) . On the whole the Brahman has but little real influence over 
the Hindu peasant, and the reverence paid him is largely traditional or due 
to the conseiwative tendency of the women. The Brahmans of the hills have 
a social and tribal organisation almost exactly corresponding with that of 
the hill Eajputs. The quotations from Mr. Barnes given at pages 175^ and *P. 6 
179t bear upon the subject. They too are divided into grades, each grade 
marrying from the one below and giving their daughters to the one above, 
while the lower classes will marry Kayath or Banya, and in Kulu even Kanet 
women. The mixed class of Pahari Mahajans is described below under mer- 
cantile castes. In the hills of Hazdra on the banks of the Jahlam these 
Mahajans, who are also called Dhakochi, seem to include the whole Brahman 
caste. In the Peshawar division 185 persons are returned as Br&man-Maha- 
jans, and these I have classed as Brahmans. It is probable that some of the 
Pah^ Mahajans also are really Brahmans. The Hill Brahmans universally 
eat meat, from which the Brahmans of the plains, except perhaps in the ex- 
treme west, scrupulously abstain. Of the total number of Brdhmans only 
about 7,000 are returned as Sikh, the denial of the superiority claimed by the 
higher castes which distinguished the teaching of Guru Govind not being 
acceptable to the Br&man. The Sikhs employ Hindu Brahmans as their 
joarohiU or family priests in exactly the same way as do the Hindus and Jains. 

There are also B,500 Musalmdn Brahmans, chiefly in the Dehli district. 

These men are known as Huseni Brahmans, and are said to receive oblations 
in the name of the Hindu gods from Hindus and in the name of Allah from 
Miisalmans. 

513. The divisioiis of the Brahmans. — The Brahminidal goiras have already been described 
in section 363. The Brahman caste or class is divided into ten great sections, all based upon 
geographical distrihntiou, which differs in customs and standing and do not intermarry. They 
agmn are divided into two groups each containing five sections, as follows 
A. — The Jive Dravidat (soufh ofihe Findhyas), 

1. The Maharashtra (of the Mahratta conntiy). 

2. The Tailanga or Andhra (of the Telngu country) . 

3. The Dravi^ (of the Tamil or Dravida country). 

4 The Kamata (of the Carnatic). 

5. The Gurjara or Gujarati (of Gdjarat in Sindh) . 

Br^Thef>ve Ganrs {north of the Vindhyas), 

6. The Gaur (of Gaur, probably not Bengal, see lelow). 

7. The Saraswat or S^sfit (of the Panjab, beyond the Saruswati). 

8. The Kanyakubja (of Kanauj). 

9. The Maithila (of the Mithila country). 

10. The IJtkala (of Orissa). 

Of these great divisions the Pan jab Br£hmans belong for the most part to the Gaur in the 
Jamna and south*eastern districts and the eastern hills, and to the Sarsut in the remainder of the 
Province. -The figures are given below in Abstract No. 89, a few districts in which only Small 
nnmbers are shown being omitted. It may be said that a line drawn north-east and south-west 
through Simla and Patiala roughly divides the Gaur from the Sarsut. I append a description of 
some of the pimcipal divisions of the Brahmans to he met with in the Panjab, and must refer 
the reader for fuller details to the authorities quoted in the beginning of section 612. 



Abstract No« 89, showing Brahman Divisions for Districts and States. 
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The Gaur Brainnan*'— 'There has been much dispute about ^ the positiou of the Gaur Irom 
which this section is named. Their traditional place of origin is Hariana, and their present 
home is the portion of the North-West Provinces lying west of Aligarh and Mathra* and the part 
of the Panjab defined above ; and they are separated from Bengal by other sections of the caste. 

General Cunningham snggests that Ganr is the old name of Gonda, while Sir George Campbell 
would make it another form of the word Ghaggar. The Gaur Brahmans are far more strict in all 
caste observances than the Sarsut Brahmans, from whose hands they will not eat bread, and nppn 
whom they look down. 

The Sarsut Brahman is the Brahman of the Panjab Proper, and takes ^ his name from the 
Samswati which lies near his eastern boundary. He is said to be less grasping and quarrelsome 
than the Gaur, and he is certainly much less rigid in his observance of caste rules, eating and smok- 
ing with most of the stricter Hindu castes, such as Banyas. Khatris, Suds, and Kayaths. He 
^ats flesh in the hills, and perhaps in some parts of the plains also. 

The Gujarati and Dakaut Brahman^.—These men are scattered in small numbers all over 
the Province. The Gujarati Brahmans probably belong io the Gurjara section already mentioned. 

The Bakaut or Bakotra Brahmans are fortune-tellers and astrologers, and came from Northern 
Bajputana. They belong to the Panj Gaur group, of which they are sometimes, in Eajput^na 
which is their home, reckoned as a separate section. The following description is taken from my 
Karn£ Eeport ; — 

“ Offerings to Brahmans are divided into bar and gmha for the days of the week, and two 
“ grMn for Rahu and Ket, the two demons who cause eclipses by attacking the sun and moon. 

“ These two are parts of a jin (Rtohas), who, when sitting at dinner with the gods and jins, 
drank of the nectar of the gods instead of the wine of the jins. The sun and moon told of him 
“ and Bhagwan cut him into two parts, of which Eahu, inclnding the stomach and therefore the 
“ nectar, is the more worthy. When anybody wishes to offer to Brahmans from .llness or other 
** cause, he consults a Brahman who casts his horoscope and directs which offering of the seven 
should he made. The grahimaxe most commonly offered during an eclipse, that to 
** Eahu being given at the beginning, and that to Ket at the end of the transit. The Gaur 
** Brahmans will not take any black offerings, such as a buffalo or goat, iron, sesame {til) or urad, 

** black blankets or clothes, salt, &c., nor oil, second-hand clothes, green clothes, nor mtnaja, 

** which is seven grains mixed with a piece of iron in themj these belonging to the gra^ie whose 
■* offerir^ are forbidden to them, jdm exception, however, is made in favour of a black cow, 

** The Gujarita or Bias Brihmans who came from Gdjarat in Sindh are in some respects rp 2821 
““ the h^hest class of all Brihmana ; they are always fed first 5 and they bless a Gaur when they ^ 
meet Mm, while they will not eat ordinary bread from his hands. They are fed on the 12th 
day after death, and the Gaurs will not eat on the 13th day if this has not been done. But 
they take inauspicious offerings. To them appertain especially the Eahu offerings made at an 
** eclipse. They will not take oU, sesame, goats, or green or dirty clothes ; hut will take old clothes 
“ if washed, buffaloes, and satndja. They also take a special offering to Eahu made by a sick 
“ person, who puts gold in ghi, looks at his face in it, and gives it to a Gujrati, or who weighs 
« himself against satndja and makes an offering of the grain, A buffalo which has been possessed 
by a devil to that degree that he has got on to the top of a house (no difficult feat in a village) 

“ or a foal dropped in the month of Sawan, or buffalo calf in Mag, are given to the Gujarati as 
“ being unlucky. No Gaur would take them. At every harvest the Gujarati takes a small allow* 

“ ance (seori) of grain from the thrashing floor, just as does the Gaur, 

** The Bakauts came from Agroha in the Dakhan. Rija Jasrat, father of Ramchandar, 

** had excited the anger of Saturday by worshipping all the other graha but him. Saturday 
^ accordingly rained fire on Jasrat’s city of Ajudhia. Jasrat wished to propitiate 1dm, hut the 
Brahmans feared to take the offering for dread of the consequences ; so Jasrat made from the 
** dart of bis body one Baka EisM who took the offerings, and was the ancestor of Bakauts by a 
Sudra wmnan. The other Brahmai^ however, disowned him ; so Jasrat consoled him by pro- 
** miring that all Bdihmans should in future consult his children. The promise has been fulfilled. 

** The Ddkauts are pre-enunent as astrologers and soothsayers, and are consulted by every class 
on aE subjects but tbe dates of weddings and the names of children, on which the Gaurs advise. 

They are the scape-goats of the Hindu religion; and thrir fate is to receive all the unlucky 
offerings which no other Brahman wiU take, such as black things and dirty clothes. Especially 
« they take the offerings of Wednesday, Saturday, and Ket. They are so tmlucky that no Brah- 
man will accept their offerings ; and if they wish to make them they have to g^ve them to their 
** own sister's sons. No Hindu of any caste will eat any sort of food at their hands, and at 
** weddings they sit with the lower castes ; though of course they only eat food cooked by a 
Brtooan. In old days they possessed the power of prophecy up to 10-30 A.M.; but this has 
^ now failed them. They and the Gujaratis are always at enmity, because, as they take many 
t* of the same offerings, their interests clash.” 

The Pisshkania Biahmans take their name from the s^red lake of Pushkar or Pol^ar 
near Ajmer, One section of them is said to have been originally ' Beldars or Ods who vrere.raised 
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to Brahminical rank as a reward fcr excavating fke tank. They still worship the pickaxe. 
They are the hereditary Brahmans of the EajptitaTia Bhatias. and are mere strict in caste matters 
than the Sarsdt. They are found in some numhers in the western districts of the Panjab. 

The Mahabrahman or Acharj. — ^This is the Brahman who performs the fnneral ceremonies. 
After the cremation he is seated on the dead man’s bedstead and the sons lift him np, bedstead 
and all, and make obeisance to him. He then receives the ,hedstead and ell the wearing apparel 
of the dead man. He rides on a donkey, and is considered so imimre that in many villages he is 
not allowed to come inside the gate. 

The Mnhial, Moyal or Mial Brahinaiis.«~This is a snh-section of the Sarsut section, who are 
said to be so named from the seven Muhins or clans of Tvhich they consist. They are almost 
confined to the snb-montane Salt-range Tract. They say that certain of their ancestors rose to 
high position under the Mnghals, since when they have abandoned all performance of priestly 
functions or claim to a sacerdotal character, and cultivate land, hut especially take service in the 
army or as clerks. They object to he called Brahmans, as the enlistment of Brahmans is said to 
be forbidden in our army. This is their own account ; hut in Hazara proijer the Muhials perform 
priestly functions and receive alms and oblations just like other Brahmans. Another story derives 
their name from a place called Kava, ' now deserted.’ 

Dbamlcra Brahmans are Gaur Brahmans of the Dehli Territory who have taken to widow- 
marriage, and with whom other Brahmans will not intermarry. They arc much the same as the 
Basa or Doghla Brahmans.” 

Chamarwa and Gnrra Brahmans.— These are the Brahmans who minister to the Chamars, 
fP, 283] Aheris, and other outcastes. They are not recognized as Brahmans by the other clas'^es ; ^and 
thongh they wear the sacred thread it is perhaps possible that their claim to Brahman origin is 
unfounded. Tet on the whole it seems mr^ probable that they are trne Brahmans by descent, but 
have fallen from their high position. They are often called Chamarwa Sadhs. 

514. The Pujaris and Bhojkis (Caste No. 120). — Pnj&i means really no- 
thing hut an officiating priest at a temple or shrine, and in the majority of 
cases would he a Brahman or faqh\ But the PujSrIs of the shrines in the 

Kdngra and Simla hills have grown into a 
distinct caste, composed originally, it is said, of 
a mixed collection of Ndis, Brahmans, Rajputs, 
and Jogis, who all intermarried. Those of the 
great shrines, such as Jawdlamukhi and Bawan, 
are called Bhojkis ; and I have included under 
the head Pujdri 1,274 persons returned as 
Bhojkis, of whom the distribution is shown in 
the margin. They are all priests of Devi, and 
their name is said to be a corruption of Pujki. 
The Bhojkis are said by Mr. Barnes to he not 
Brdhmans, though they are the hereditary priests 
of these celebrated temples. They all wear the 
sacred thread ; they intermarry among themselves alone, eat flesh, drink wine 
and are a debauched and profligate set ; the men are constantly in the 
Courts involved in litigation, and the women are notorious for their loose 
morality."’'^ Colonel J enkins of KSngra writes of them as follows : — 

The Bhojkis are perhaps a unique feature of this district. They are attached to the great 
temples at K^gra and Jav^amukhiand are supported by the income. They claim to be 
Sarstit Brahmins ; hut if so, have certainly sunk in the social scale, as no ordinal^ Brahmins 
c« would eat 'kaehi rasoi’with them. They appear to occupy much the same position ais the 
Ganga Putras of Benares, and the probability is that they are mere ^ Jogis ’ who have obtained 
a reflected saactity from the goddesses whose service they have entered. The word is evidently 
connected with the Sanskrit root * hhoj ’ to feed, and is taken from the nature of their duties. 
They intermarry among themselves and with a class of Jogis called * Bodha Pandits.’ They are 
very quarrelsome, litigious, and profligate, and may he well characterized by the famous epithet 
opdpo(f>oiTooroKO(povrohKora^ai'7ro}po9 , if I remember right, was translated ^ Early 
rising, base informing, sad litigious, plaguy fellows’ ” 

Of the 3,931 Pnjdris and Bhoikis shown in Table VIII A, 394 Pujaris 
are Mahomedan. These are almost certainly Bnkhiiri? or people, or perhaps 


Bhojkis. 


Jalandhar 

Hushyarpur 

Kangra 

Amritsar 

Lahore 

Jhang 

Kapurthala 

Bilaspur 


45 

16 

729 

203 

135 
1 

10 

136 

1,274 
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Saiyads, of Bukhtei, the words Puj^i and Bnkh&ri being identical if written 
without dots. They are found only in Jalandhar, Lahore, and Amritsar, the 
three great commercial towns. 

515. The Saiyads (Caste No. 24f).— The true Saiyads are the descendants 
of Ali, the son-in-law of Mahomet, and I belieye that the word properly in- 
cludes only those descended from him by Fatima, Mahomet^s daughter. But 
there are Ulavi Saiyads who are said to be descended through other wives. 
Our tables show 24S",102 Saiyads in the Panjab, but it is impossible to say 
how many of these are of true Saiyad stock. Certainly an immense number 
of those returned as such have no real claim to the title. The saying is 
Last year I was a J ulaha ; this year I am a Shekh ; next year if prices 
rise I shall be a Saiyad ; and if generation he substituted for year 
the process is sufficiently common. The Saiyads are found scattered through- 
out the Province, In the eastern half of the Panjab they forma compara- 
tively small element in the population, except in Dehli itself. These men 
for the most paii came in with the Mahomedan conquerors or under their 
dynasties, and were granted lands or revenue which their descendants still 
hold and enjoy. The B^ Said^tofthe Jamna-Ganges with whom 

many of these Eastern Saiyads are connected, enjoyed considerable political 
importance during the latter days of the Mughal empire. But directly the 
meridian of Lahore is passed the Saiyads form a markedly larger portion of 
the population, being largest of all on the Pathan frontier and in the Salt- 
range Tract, and only slightly smaller on the lower Indus. Many of the 
Pathdn tribes, such as the Bangash of Eohat and the Mishwani, claim Saiyad 
origin, and it may be that some of these have returned themselves as Saiyads 
instead of as Path^ns. The Apostles who completed the conversion of the 
Path^ns to IsMm were called Saiyads if they came from the west and Shekhs 
if from the east, and it is probably to the descendants of the former, and to 
false claims to Saiyad origin set up most commonly in a wholly Musalmfo 
tract, that the large number of Saiyads in the noith-west of the Panjab is 
due. At the same time the Biloehes, who were origiiially Shiahs and were 
called “the friends of AIV^ reverence and respect Saiyads far more than do 
those bigoted Sunnis the Pathans ; and I am surprised to find Saiyads more 
numerous among the latter than among the former. The Saiyads of K%Sn 
who came into Hazara with Saiyad Jalal Baba hold the whole of the KagSn 
valley, and the Saiyads of the Mult^ district occupy a prominent position, 
and will be found described at length in Mi*. Eoe^s Settlement Beport. The 
abject state of bondage in which the Saiyads and other holy men hold the 
frontier races has been described in the Chapter on Eeligion, section 277 . 
The Saiyad is, no less than the Brahman, a land-owner and cultivator on a 
large seie. Indeed, while the Bx^man is by birth a priest, or at the least a 
Levite, the Saiyad as such is neither ; though he makes use of his supposed 
saintliness, at any rate in the west of the Panjdb, to compel offerings to which 
the ordinances of his religion give him no sort of claim. The Saiyad of 
Kamal is thus described in my Settlement Eeport. The Saiyad is emphati- 
eally the worst cultivator I know. Lazy, thriftless, and intensely ignorant 
'"and conceited, he will not dig till driven to it by the fear of starvation, and 
thinks that his holy descent should save his brow from the need of sweat- 
‘^ing. At the best he has no cattle, he has no capital, and he grinds down 
*’^his tenants to the utmost. At the worst he is equally poor, dirty, and holy. 
" He is the worst revenue payer in the district ; for to him a lighter assess- 
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ment only means greater slotk^^ Mr. Thorbnm thus describes the Saiyads 
of Bannn *. — 

“ As a rule the Saiyads are land-OT^ners not tenants, and bad, ]a 2 y, land-owners they make 
“too. In learning, general intelligence, and even in speech and appearance, they are hardly dis- 
“ tinguishable from the Pathans or Jats amongst whom they live. Here and there certainly 
“honourable exceptions are to he found. The way the lands now held by them were originally 
“ acquired was in most cases by gift. Though many of them still exercise considerable influence, 
“ their hold as a class on the people at large is much weaker than it was thirty years ago. The 
“ struggle for existence cansed by the increase of population since annexation has knocked much 
“ of the awful reverence the Pathan zamfndar used to feel towards holy men in general out of 
“him. He now views most matters from rather a hard worldly than a superstitious standpoint. 
‘‘ Many a family or community would now cancel the ancestral deed of gift under which some 
“ Saiyad's brood enjoys a fat inheritance. But for the criminal consequences which would ensue 
“from turning them out neck and crop, the spiritual consequences would be risked willingly 
“ enough.^’ 

In Afghanistan the Saiyads have much of the commerce in their hands, 
as their holy character allows them to pass unharmed where other Pathans 
[P. 284] would infallibly he murdered. Even the Biloehes do not love the Saiyad : 
they say, ^ ^ May God not give kingship to Saiyads and Mallas.^^ The Saiyads 
as a rule follow the Mahomedan law of inheritance, and do not give their 
daughters to other than Saiyads. But in the villages of the east many of them 
have adopted the tribal customs of their neighbours, while in the west the 
Hindu prejudice against widow-marriage has in many cases extended to them. 

518. Divisions of the Saiyads.— The Panjah Saiyads are primarily divided into Hasani 
descended £r< m Hasan and Husaini descended fi*om Husain the sons of Ali, Hasan-Husaini the 
descendants of Abdul Qddir Gilani who sprang from an intermarriage between the two branches, 
Ulavi descended from Ali by other wives than Patima, and Zaidi who are descended from Zaid 
Shahid, a grandson of Husain. But they also have a second set of divisions named after the 
places whence their ancestors came. Thus the descendants of Abdul Qadir are often known as 

Gilani : so the Gardezi or Bdghdddi Saiyads 
are an important branch of the Husainis, 
and once owned a large portion of the Sarai 
of Multan, while the Zaidis 
are said to be a branch of the Gardezis. The 
Bukhari Saiyads seem to be of the Husaini 
section. The numbers returned are given 
in the margin. The Saiyads of the Western 
Plains are chiefly Buldiari and Husaini j 
the Gilani Saiyads are found chiefly in the 
centre of the Panjah and the Salt-range and 
western sub-montane, the Shiraziin Jahlam and Shahpur, the Jafiri in Gdjrit, the Hnsaini 
in Jahlam, the B4khari in Eawalpindi, and the Mashaidi in the Salt-range Tract. 

517. The Ulama (Caste No» 70).— This is a perfectly miscellaneous as- 
sortment of people, many of whom cannot claim to have any priestly charac- 
ter. Any divine learned in the faith of Islam claims the title of Alim, the 
plural of which is Ulama or “ the learned men.^^ But on the frontier any 
person who can read and write and possesses sufficient religious knowledge to 
enable him to conduct the devotions in a mosque claims the title. Besides 
the people who have returned themselves as Ulama, I have included under 

this heading a large number of 
persons who have denoted their 
caste by some word which ex- 
presses nothing more than a certain 
degree of religious knowledge or 
standing among the Mahomedans. 
The terms so included and the 
numbers returned under each are 
shown in the margin. The meau- 
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ing of Ulama has Just teen described. Those who returned themselves as 
such are almost wholly in the Lahore and Rawalpindi divisions^ and 4^129 are 
in Gurddspur and 1,701 in Gujrdt. Mujawir is the hereditary guardian of a 
shrine. Of those returned as such 2,479 are in Derah Ghazi, and are very 
possibly the attendants of the celebrated shrine of Sakhi Sarwar at Nigaha. 
Ctdzi is the Mahomedan law- doctor who gives opinions on all religious and 
legal questions. But the descendants of a famous Q-^i often retain the title, 
and there are several well-known Qazi families. Of our Qazis 1,726 are in 
Sidlkot, 542 in Amritsar, and 241 in Gurdaspm’. In Derah Ghazi the Qazis 
ai-e said all to be Awans, and to call themselves Ulama. The Mulla or 
Maulvi is a doctor of divinity who teaches the precepts of the faith. Mulwa- 
na or Mulana appear to be merely other forms of Mulla ; all these people 
are returned from the Derajat, Peshawar, and Multan divisions. Makhdum 
means the head of a shrine, generally a descendant of the saint who presides 
over the management ; and the title used to be almost confined to the heads 
of the more celebrated shrines j but it is now used by those of smaller shrines 
also, and by any who claim descent from any saint. Makhdumana is another 
form of the same word, or perhaps rather denotes the descendants of a 
Makhdtim. In the Derajat Mian means any saint or holy man or teacher, 
but is now often used by the descendants of such persons. Miana has been 
discussed under Shekh. Mull^adah is of course nothing more than the de- 
scendant of a Mulla. Under this head of Ulama should probably be included 
the Akhundz^dah and Akhund Khel. Akhund is a title given to any spiritual 
chief of renown, and the descendants of these men are known by the above 
names. Indeed Major Wace says that among the Hazara Pathans any one 
who has studied the religious books is called Akhundzfi,dah or Mulla indifEei^ 
ently. Under the head PathSns 3,665 men have shown their tribe as 
Akhund Khel ; 2,128 in Peshdwar, 946 in Haz&a, 854 in Rawalpindi, and 
166 in Bannu. But Mr. Beckett points out that many of these are men 
who cannot show any claim to the title. They are mostly Gujars and 
Aw£ns, but are slow to admit this, and very often pretend that they are 
Saiyads. They should not be classed as Mullas or priests, as they perform 
no priestly functions. They cultivate land or graze cattle like any other 
Pathans, but cling to the title, as it carries with it a certain amount of 
consideration.*'*^ I suspect there are very many of those classed in our tables 
as Ulama who have no better claim to the title. The popular opinion of the 
Ulama is expressed in the proverbs quoted at pages 148-4 in the Chapter on 
Religion. 

518. the Gbishti (Caste No. 116), — This heading includes two difEerent 
classes of people. The Chishti or Chishtia is an order of Mahomedan faqirs 
founded by Banda Nawfiz who is buried at Kalbargah. They are much given 
to singing, and are generally Shiahs. The Indian CHshtis are also said to be 
followers of Khwdjab Mufn-ul-dm of Chisbt, who died in 471 Hij and was 
perhaps the same man as or a disciple of Banda Nawaz. At any rate there 
are members of the Cbishtia order in tbe PanJab, and these are Chishtia faqire 
by reason of their belonging to that order. But tbe celebrated Baba Farid of 
Pdk Pattan was a Chisbtia faqir j and the descendants of his relations and 
children, whether carnal or spiritual, have developed into a caste which is 
found iu the lower SatluJ and chiefly in the Montgomery district, though they 
would appear to be found in other parts of the PanJI,b also, and which in 
many respects much resembles the Bodlas next to be described. Of tbe 
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CHshtis of our table the whole 887 of the Dehli division and 14 j 0 of those of 
the Lahore division returned themselves as Ghishtia faqirs^ and are probably 
mere members of the order. The other figures I cannot separate. Mr. Purser 
gays that the ancestors of the Montgomery Chishtis are supposed to have come 
from K^bul to Lahore 600 years ago^ and then moved to Montgomery where 
Baba Farid settled at P^k Pattan. Like the Bodlas they were till lately 
wholly nomad, and like them they claim Qureshi origin ; and it is not impossi- 
ble that some of them have returned themselves as Shekh. They take Edjptit 
girls to wife. There is a saying — Ton can tell a Chishti by his squint-eye ”5 
but what the origin of it may be I know not. 

519. The Bodia (Caste No. 172).— The Bodlas are a small section of the 

[P. 285] Wattu Eijputs of the lower and middle Satlu], who have for some generations 

enjoyed a character for peculiar sanctity, and who now claim Qureshi origin from 
Abu Bakr Sadiq ) and 2,435 of them have entered themselves as Clureshi and 
not as Bodia, and are included under the head Shekh. Of these 144 are 
in Hiss&, 749 in Sirsa, 339 in Firozpur, 349 in Montgomery, and 254 in 
Bah^walpur. They still marry Watfu ^is, though they give their 
daughters only to Bodlas. They were till lately a wholly pastoral tribe, 
and still hold a jdgwy the proceeds of which they now supplement by 
cultivation. They came up from MuMn through Bah^walpur to Mont- 
gomery, where they are described by Mr. Purser as ^^lazy, silly, and 
conceited.^^ From Montgomery they spread into Sirsa, where they occupied 
the Bahak pargamh which they still hold. They are credited with the 
power of curing disease by exorcism, and especially snake-bite and hydro- 
phobia; they are recognised saints, and can curse with great efficacy. 
They have no relations with the other Qureshis of the neighbourhood, and 
their Wattu origin is undoubted. 

ASCETIC AND MENDICANT OEDEES. 

520. The ascetic and mendicant orders.— I now turn to the 
consideration of that section of the community which is commonly 
included under the generic term of Faqir. I must first point out that our 
figures, though representing with fair accuracy the total numbers of this 
class, are wholly imperfect so far as the details are concerned. The divisional 
offices included the various orders under the general term, but that was easily 
remedied. I have had them picked out again, and have given the numbers 
to be added on this account to the figures of Table VIIIA in each case in 
the following paragraphs. But the real reason of the failure of our figures 
to show details is, that the great mass of these fagirs entered the name 
of their order not under “ tribe but under ‘^seet^^; and as we were 
forbidden to tabulate any sects except Shiah, Sunni, Wahabi, and Far^i, 
the details were not worked out at all. If I had known how largely this 
had been the case, I should not have tabulated separately even the few 
orders that are shown in Table VIIIA, as the figures are utterly misleading-; 
and for this reason I do not give details of Faqirs in my Abstract on 

*P. 216- * 

^ The figures for Faqirs comprehend at least three if not four very 
difierent classes of people. First come the religious orders pure and 
simple. Many of these are of the highest respectability; the members 
are generally collected in monasteries or shrines where they live quiet 
peacefttl lives, keeping open house to travellers, training their neophytes 
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and exercising a wholesome influence upon the people of the neighbourhood. 
Such are many at least of the Bair%is and Gos^ins. Some of the orders 
do not keep up regular monasteries, but travel about begging and visiting 
their disciples; though even here they generally have permanent head- 
quarters in some village, or at some shrine or temple where one of their 
order oflSciates. So too the monasterial orders travel about among them 
disciples and collect the offerings upon which they partly subsist. There is 
an immense number of these men whose influence is almost wholly for 
good. Some few of the orders are professedly celibate, though even among 
them the mle is seldom strictly observed ; but most of the Hindu orders 
are divided into the Sanyogi and Viyogi sections of which the latter only 
takes vows of celibacy, while among the Musalman orders celibacy is 
seldom even professed. Such however as live in monasteries are generally 
if not allways celibate. The professed ascetics are called Sadhs if Hindu 
and Pirs if Musalman. The Hindus at any rate have their neophytes who 
are undergoing probation before admission into the order, and these men are 
called Chela. But besides these both Hindu and Musalman ascetics have their 
disciples, known respectively as Sewah and Mund^ and these latter belong to the 
order as much as do their spiritual guides ; that is to say a KSyath clerk may- 
be a Bairagi or Pathan soldier a Chishti, if they have committed their 
spiritual direction respectively to a Bairligi and Chishti guru and ptr. Now 
it is not probable that such men have returned the name of the order as 
their caste, though this may occasionally have happened ; and it is certain 
that none of them have returned themselves as Faqir. Thus so far the 
orders are made up of men who have voluntarily entered them, renouncing 
caste and worldly pursuits. But these men marry and have iindi or carnal 
children ; while their uadi or spiritual children, the chelae ]ust mentioned, 
may after admission to the order return to their homes. And it often 
happens that the descendants whether carnal or spiritual of a Bair^, for 
instance, will grow into a separate caste known by the name of Bair^i, 
but having no connection whatever save by origin with the order of that 
name. Such men would return their caste as BairSgi, and will have been 
included under Faqir. How far this custom is general 1 cannot say ; but 
we have just discussed one instance of it in the case of the Chishti of 
Montgomery, and I know of villages held by BairSgis under precisely similar 
circumstances in KamaL 

I have said that many of the members of these orders are pious, 
respectable men whose influence is wholly for good. But this is far from 
being the case with all the orders. Many of them are notoriously pro- 
fligate debauch ers, who wander about the country seducing women, extorting 
alms by the threat of curses, and relying on their saintly character for 
protection. Still even these men are members of an order which they have 
deliberately entered, and have some right to the title which they bear. But 
a very large portion of the class who are included under the name Faqir 
are ignorant men of low caste, without any acquaintance with even the 
general outlines of the religion they profess, still less with the special tenets 
of any particular sect, who borrow the garb of the regular orders and 
wander about the country living on the alms of the credulous, often hardly 
knowing the names of the orders to which the external signs they wear 
would show them to belong. Such men are mere beggars, not ascetics ; 
and though thdr numbers are unfortunately large, we have no means of 
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separating them. Besides the occupations described above, the Faqir class 
generally have in their hands the custody of petty shrines, the menial service 
of village temples and mosques, the guar&anship of cemeteries, and similar 
semi-religious offices. For these services they often receive small grants of 
land from the village, by cultivating which they supplement the alms and 
offerings they receive. 

The subject of the religious orders of the Hindus is one of the greatest 
complexity ; the cross divisions between and the different meanings of such 
words as Jogi, Sanydsi, and Sadh are endless ; and no one who was not 
deeply versed in the sectarian system of Hinduism could hope to deal with 
the subject fully. I shall therefore not attempt to do more than jot down 
a few rough notes on some* of the most important orders. The student 
will find a mass of information on the subject in Wilson^s Sdc^s oj the Minims 
while Tmmpp in his introduction to his Aii Oranth^ and Cunningham in an 
Appendix to his Mutory of the Bihhe give many particulars about the Sikh 
sects and orders. 

521. The BOlndtt orders of asceties«--Tlie Bairag! (Caste No. 53).-~Bairagij or as It is more 
correctly spelled Vairagi, signifies any one devoid of passion. But the word is nsuaUy applied 
m the Panjab to a r^^olar order of Vaishnava devotees, said to have been founded by Sri Ainand, 
the 12tb disciple of Ramanand. They are divided into several sections, among which may he 
mentioned the Rimanandi who worship R£m Chandra, the RadhabalabM who especially affect 
the worship of R^dha the wife of Krishna, the Nimanandi whose chief object of reverence is 
S^g E£m, and the Ramamiji who adore Mahadeo ; ihongh these last two would appear to he 
Saiva rather than Vaishnava. They are for the most part collected in monasteries and are 
an exceedingly respectable class of Saqirs, hnt many of the wandering mendicants also call 
themselves Bairligis. Their distinctive mark is a string of brown crinkled beads. They are most 
nnmerons in the Jamna districts, though to the figures of Table VIII A must he added 2,2S8 males 
and 1,621 females n>ho returned themselves as and who are to be found in almost equal 
nnmhers in the Amritsar, Lahore, and Pfrozpur d^icts. The Bair%is of the monasteries are 
often but not always celibate. But there are in Kamdl, and perhaps in other parts of the 
Province, villages held by descendants of both the children and the disciples of the Bairigi 
monks, who have dropped their original castes and are now known as Bairagis, though they 
have no longer any connection with the order. 

The Sanyas! Caste (No. 95). — ^The word Sany^i really means nothing more than the ascetic 
stage through which every Brahman should properly pass. But as commonly used it corresponds 
among the followers of Siva with Bairagi among the followers of Vishnu, and is as indefinite 
in Its meaning. It is indeed specially applied to the Tridandi Rimandjas, a Vaishnava sect ; 
hut it is also used to include all Saiva classes of ascetics except perhaps the Jogi. In the 
Panjahthe word is commonly used to denote the followers of Shankar Acharj, and would 
include the Gosdins. The Sanyisis are said to he ordinarily buried in a sitting posture, and 
not burnt. To the figures of Table VIII A must he added 1,824 males and W females, about 
half of whom are in the Amritsar and another quarter in the Lahore division. The Sanydsia, 
so far as our figures go, seem specially to affect the districts of the eastern suh-montane. 

The Gosaln (Caste No. 102).— The Gosto is a Saiva order corresponding in many ways with 
the Bairdgis among Vaishnavas. Like them the Gosdins are often collected in monasteries, 
while many of them officiate as priests in the temple of Siva. They are also like the Bairagis 
one of the most respectable of the Hindu orders. They are very commonly but not at all 
necessarily celibate. To the figures of the table must be added 1,368 males and 594 females, 
almost aXL in the Hissdr district. The Gosain appears to be almost confined to the Soutii-eastem 
districts. 

The Sadh (Caste No. 155). — Sadh is properly nothing more than the Hindu equivalent of 
the Musalmdn word P/f ; or rather Sddh applies only to a Hindu devotees, w]^ JPir includes 
any Mahomedan holy man. But the word is especially applied to a set of Hindu' Hndtarians who 
are chiefly found in the Upper Ganges-Jamna doab, from Parrdkhdbdd upwards. The sect was 
founded by one Birhhan some 200 years ago. The Sadhs do not smoke, and affect great personal 
cleanliness, and their religions ceremonies consist in eating together. It is a sect rather than an 
order and the Jats of a large village in Karnal are Sadhs by sect, though Jats hy caste. {See Wilson^g 
Sind^ Sects, pages 227^. To the figures of the tables must be added 100 men and 13 women, 
mostly in the HissAr district. Our figures show Sddhs chiefly for the Uehli district and Rohtal^ 
which would appear to connect them with the Sadh sect ; yet the paucity of females show timt 
the figures refer h> a religious order. The priests of the meni^ classes are often called Sadh, as 
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the Chamarwa Sidhs of the Chamirs, or theCharandlsi S^s and the KaMrhaiisi S£dhs of the 
JixHhae. 

Th6Jog!. — ^The Jogi 'will presently he discussed under the head oi Minor Professional 
Castes* It will there he expkined that the word originally means nothing more than one who 
has by the practice of mental abstraction acquired the power of clairvoyance and similar 
facnlties. But besides the low-class Jogi Bawal there describe there are two sets of exceedingly 
respectable Jogi Faqirs, the Kanphatta who pierce their ears and the Angar who do not. The 
former are priests of Siva and are generally to be fonnd in Shivdias. The latter too are Saiv^ 
bnt are more seenlar. The Kanphatta is also called Darshana. The figures for Jogi ^ven in 
Table VIII A include 3,658 males and 1,750 females of the Kanphatta, and 1,720 males and 1,273 
feroales of the Angar clan, hnt these figures are of course exceedingly incomplete. The Jogis Wy 
their dead in a sitting posture. 

The Aghori or Aghorpanthi— Is an order which has happily almost died out. My figures 
show 816 only ; hut I have been told by an intelligent native that he can remember that in 
his youth they were common objects, wandering about the streets stark naked leading a jackal 
hy a string, smeared with blood and hmnan ordure, and carrying the same subsfances in a skull 
with which to bespatter him who refused them alms, Kot two years ago one of these wretches 
was caught at Bohtak in the (act of devouring the body of a newly buried child which he had 
dug out.^ 

522, The Sikh orders of aseeties.—The Suthra Shahi (Caste No. 163).— This order was 
founded by a Brahman called Sucha under the auspices of Guru Har Eai.2 They are now numerous 
and widely distributed, though our figures, to which must he added 112 males and 15 females, show 
only a small number scattered through the Sikh tract. They are notorious for gambling, 
thieving, drunkenness, and debauchery, and lead a vagabond life, begging and singing songs of a 
mystic nature. They wear ropes of black wool on the head and neck, and heat two small black 
sticks together as they beg. Although a Sikh order, they are all entered as Hindus, use the 
Hindu iilaJs or sectarian mark, and follow the Hindu rites throughout. They were founded 
before the time of Guru Govind, which probably accounts for their calling themselves Hindus. 

They generally add Sh^h to their names. Triimpp says of them there is no order or regular 
discipline among them, and profligates and vagabonds join them. They are a public nidsance 
and disavowed by the Sikhs.** 

The Hdas! (Caste No. 84)*— The TTdasi or N^kputxa were founded by Sri Chand, the 
eldest son of l^ba N4nak, and excommunicated by the second Guru, Amr Dds. They again, 
being founded before the time of Guru Govind, have for the most part retnmed themselves as 
Hindus, To the figures of Table YIII A must be added 7,127 males and 1,944 females. They 
axe almost con&ied to the Sikh tract. They are for the most part celibate, and the naked seciion 
or IJd&i Nanga are always so. They practise Hindu rites, wear the HlaTc or sect-mark, and 
reject the Granth of Guru Govind but revere the Adi Grantb of Baba Nanak. They are hardly 
recognised as Sikhs. They are said to hear a high character, and are sometimes collected in 
monasteries, though not usually so. Many live at home, engage in worldly pursuits, and differ 
little fiom their neighbours. So at least says Tmmpp. 

The Nirmala (Caste No. 162). — The Nirmalas or ^without stain* were originally strict Sikhs 
and followers of Guru Govind. They wore white clothes, lived chiefly at the centres of Sikhism, 
and had considerable influence in the Sikh councils. But they have of late years relapsed into 
Hinduism, and have taken to wearing red clothes and practising Hindu rites, and they are now 
hardly true Sikhs. The greater part of them, however, have returned themselves as Sikhs. They 
live almost entirely in monsateries and are almost always celibate. They do not beg, but live 
on the offerings of the faithful. They have a high reputation for morality, and used to he 
nauch respected at Amritsar, where there is a considerable Nirmala communiiy, for purity of 
morals, though it is said that they are now d^nerating. Tliey are governed by a Council- 
knoum as the Akbfira which makes periodical visitarions of the Nirmala Societies thoughout the 
Panifl>, and is controlled by a bead abbot or Mahant To the figures of the table must be added 
l,58f males and 600 females, of whom 500 are in Amritsar and 300 in Jalandh^. They are con* 
fined to the Sikh tract. It is said that the Nirmalas and toe Udasis are not unfrequently 
confused. 

The Akall or Nihang.— These famous soldier fanatics, who were the Ghazis of the Sikhs, are 
represented in my tables hy a total of 647 which is of course absurd. They were nihang or ‘reckless* 
soldiers of the or ‘Immortal;* and Phula Singh Ak^ was Ranjit Singh*s great leader. 

The order was founded by Gum Govind in person, and it was they who withstood the attempted 
innoyarions of Banda, They wear blue chequered clothes, bangles of steel on toe wrist, and quoits r 287] 

of steel on their conical blue turbans, together wito miniature daggers, knives, and ah iron chain. 

1 Querg* What is the derivation of ogre ? 

« Wilson says they look up to Teg Bahadur, the father of Guru Govind, as their founder; 
but Tmmpp, who is quoted in the text, is more probably ri^ht. 
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Their head-quarters used to be at Amritsar, where they assumed the direction of religious ceremonies 
and the duty of convoking the council of the Khalsa. They were dreaded even by the Sikh Chiefs 
for their fanaticism and turbulence^ and often levied offerings by force. They were warrior- 
priests, and political rather than religious, and the order is now fast dwindling away. Their 
present head-quarters are said to he at Anandpur in Hushyarpur. They still pride themselves upon 
the purity with which they preserve the original ordinances of their religion, rejecting all Hindn 
rites even in their marriage ceremonies. They still bear in their memories the ancient glory of the 
Sikhs, and an Akali who wishes to imply that he is alone will say that he is ' with 125,000 Khalil.* 

The Diwa^ Sadh or mad saints " wear nncnt hair, a necklace of shells, and a very large 
feather in their turbans. They are chiefly recruited from low castes, and are for the most part 
married. In their habits they resemble Sikhs, but they revere the Adi Granth only. My 
figures show 495 males and 346 females, most of whom are in the K4ngra district. 

528. The Musaiman order of ascetics— The Bharai (Caste No. 48).— The Bharais, or Pirhais 
or Pirahis as they are often called, are the priests of Sakhi Sarwar Snlhan, and have been already 
alluded to in section 221 in the chapter on Religion, The Bharais of the Lahore division were 
included under Shekh in the divisional office ; they number 1,444 in Lahore, 2,256 in Gujranw^a 
and 1,646 in Firozpnr. The Bharais are almost confined to the central and sub-montane districts 
and states, where the Suitani belief is most prevalent. There are however a few in the districts of 
the Western Plains. They go about beating a drum and beg^g in the name of Sakhi Sarwar, 
and conduct parties of pilgrims to the shriue at Nigiha. They also receive the offerings of the 
local shrines. They circnmcise boys in the western districts, and often act as Mfrasis with whom 
they are sometimes confused. Indeed on the lower Indus they supersede the Nai as circnmdsors, 
and are said to take their name from the fact that the Prophet gave his coat ('pairdhm) to one of 
their ancestors as a reward for circumcising a convert after a barber had refused to do so ! The 
real origin of the name is probably to he found in the fact that the pilgrims to Nigaha call each 
other hhra or Saint-brothers.** 

The Madari caste No. 63). — ^The Madaris are followers of Zindah Shah Madar, the cele- 
brated saint of Makanpur in Oudh. His name was Bazi-ul-din Shab, and he was a converted Jew 
who was born at Aleppo in A. D . 1050, and is said to have died at Makanpur at the mature age 
of 883 years after expelling a demon called Makan Deo from the place. He is supposed by some 
to be s^l alive (whence his name), Mahomet having given him the power of living without 
breath. His devotees are said never to be scorched by fire, and to be secure against venomous 
snakes and scorpions, the bites of which they have power to cure. Women who enter Ms shrine 
are said to be seized by violent pain as though they were being burnt alive. To the figures of 
Table VIII A must be added 20,968 males and 17,476/emales, of whom some 5,700 are in Amh41a, 
5,400 in Lddhiana, 6,600 in Jalandhar, 2,000 in Hushyarpur, 3,200 in Amritsar, 2,300 in Sfaliot, 
and 1,500 in Firozpur. Thus they are very generally distribute thronghont tbs eastern h^ of 
the iinjab. In the four western divisions they seem to be almost unknown. They wear their 
hsdr matted and tied in a knot, and belong to the be shara section of Mahomedan orders who 
no religion, creed, or rules of life, though they (»il themselves Musalman. 

The Malang are said to be a branch of the Madari. My tables show only 851 mMes and 
659 females under that head, mostly in Patiala, Maler Kotla, Jalandhar and Pfrozpur. 

The Benawa (Caste No. 111). — ^The Benawa faqirs are the followers of Khwajah Hasan 
Basri; bnt who he is I cannot say unless he be the same as i Hasan Bisri of B^sranear B^hddd, tbe 
founder of the Sarwardia order. To the figures of the table must be added 2,483 males and 2,153 
females. The Benawa are almost entirely confined to the Jumna districts and Bohtak. 

The Darvesh (Caste No. 136). — ^Darvesh is simply another word for fagir, and means one 
who begs from door to door {dar “ door But the Darvesh of our tables, to the figures of which 
84 males and 106 females, chiefly from Si41kot must be added, aye a peculiar class found only in 
Bat^ and Pathankot and in Amritsar and Kapurthala. There seems to be a colony of these 
men who are distinguished by the title of Darvesh. They cultivate a little land, play musical 
instruments, beg, make ropes, go to a house where there has been a death and chaunt the praises 
of the deceased, hang about mosques, and so forth. They are hardly ascetics, yet the small 
number of women seem to show that they have not yet formed into a separate caste, and are still 
recruited from outside. 

l%e Jalali (Caste No. 143). — The Jalali order was founded by Saiyad Jalal-ul-d£n of 
Bukhara, though the Panj^b Jaldlis are sometimes said to be followers of Bher Sh4h Saiyad Jal41 
of Dchh, himself a Jalali To the figures of the table must be added 2,322 males and 1,928 
females, mostly from the Jalan^ar, Amritsar, and Lahore divisions. Candidates for admission to 
the orders shave completely, burn their clothes, and are branded on the right shoulder. The JaMis 
are common in OentrM Asia. 

The Hosaini (Caste No. 160).— The HusMnis are confined to Gurgd.on, and present the 
peculiarity of having more females than males among their numbers. X have no information 
garding them. They may perhaps be Enstdni 3alyads. 
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The Qadlri (Caste No. 175). — The QSdiri are the followers of the celebrated Saiyad Abdul 
Qadir Pfr Basta^r, whose shrine is at Baghdad ; most of the Sunni divines of the North-West 
Frontier are Qadri, and the Akhdnd of Swat belongs to the order. To the numbers shown in 
Table VIII A must be added 2,710 males and 2,181 females, for the most part in the Ambdla, 

Amritsar, and Lahore divisions. They sit for hours repeating the following declaration : Thou 
** art the guide, thou art the truth, there is none but thee V* 

The Naq[Shhandia are followers of Khwajah Pfr Muhammad Naqshhand. My fibres only 
show 287 males and 210 females, chiefly in the Amritsar Division. They worship by sitting per- 
fectly sdent and motionless, with bowed head and eyes fixed on the ground. 

The Sarwardfa. — {See above under Benawa**). — " They are the followers of Hasan Bdsri 
of Basra near Baghdad. They worship seated, channting at short inter^nls and in measured tones 
the word AlldhUt which is articulated with a suppressed breath and as if ejaculated by a powerful 
effort. The devotee often faints with the exei-tion. 

The Chishti.— (See SecHon 518 above). — Beside those classed under Chishti, my figures give 
2,829 males and 2,014 females, almost all in the eastern half of the Province. The Chishti /ayzrr 
are the followers of Banda Naw4z whose shrine is at Kalbargah. They worship by leaping up 
and gesticulating, and repeating * Alldh Yd-aXld-Tiu^ till they work themselves into a frenzy and 
at last sink down exhausted. 

MINOE PROFESSIONAL CASTES. 

524. The ndnor professional castes. — I have felt great doubt as to how 
I should class and where I should place the castes which I have included in 
this group, and the distribution of which is shown in Abstract No. 90 on the 

next page."^ Many of them are in some measure allied to the priestly classes, « p, 232- 
they have functions to perform in connection with weddings and similar 33. 
ceremonies, they receive cnstomary fees for the pef ormance of those functions, 
and they are invested with a sort of j^wz^i-sacred character. On the other 
hand, they have many points in common with the menials ; their social 
status is very low, and many of them are retained by the villagers on 
the same footing as the ordinary village servants, their rights and duties being 
regulated by custom. The castes of the group may be divided into three 
classes, the N^, Bh^t, and Mirasi who are real village servants though of a 
very special character j the Jogis and R^wals who are for the most part 
astrologers and semi-religious ; and the Bahrupias and Bhands who are actors 
and story-tellers, and purely professional. 

525. The Nai (Caste No. 21).— The Nm is the barber of the country, and [P. 288] 
when a Musalm^n, and in the cities, is often called Hajj^m. In respect of 

his being a barber he is a true village menial, and he shaves and shampooes 
the villagers, prepares tobacco for the village rest-house, and attends upon 
the village guests. But he is much more than a barber. He is the heredi- 
tary bearer of formal messages from one village to another, such as news of 
auspicious events, formal congratulations, letters fixing the dates of weddings, 
and the like. News of a death is never carried by him, however, but always 
by a Chfihia. He forms moreover, in company with a Brdhman, the 
embassy sent to conclude a betrothal, and he is generally the agency through 
which the preliminaries of match-making are conducted. At wedding cere- 
monies too he plays an important part, next indeed to that of the BrSrhman 
himself, and on all these occasions receives suitable gratuities. He is also the 
leech of the country, the Jarrdh or surgeon is usually a Nd,i by caste, and circum- 
cision is commonly performed by a Ndi. Notwithstanding all this he is one of 
the impxofe castes, standing much on the same level as the washerman, far above 
the Chmfir, and somewhat below the Lohdr, for his occupation as a barber [P. 289] 
propr is considered degrading. At the same time every Nfii is not prepared 
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to handle everybody's poll. The outcast tribes have their own Nfej for a 
Nai who had shaved a Chubra would not be permitted to touch a Jat. I 
believe that all our own barbers are Musalmdns because a Hindu Nai who shav- 
ed a Christian would be considered as polluted. The Nais are popularly known 
as a class of great astuteness^ and the proverb says : the jackal is the sharpest 
among beasts^ the crow among birds, and the Nai among men/^ The Nais 
are very uniformly distributed over the Province, being least common in the 
Deraj at, where however some of them appear to have returned themselves as 
106- Jats (see Abstract No. 72, page 224^). They are apparently Hindu among 
Hindus and Musalmdn among Musalmdns, and in a less degree Sikh among 
Sikhs. On the whole about 55 per cent, are Musalm^ns, 6 per cent. Sikhs, and 
the remainder Hindus. A Sikh barber would appear a contradiction in terms j 
but besides the functions enumerated above, he shampooes, cuts the nails, and 
cleans the ears of his patients. He appears to be known as J^jak in the west 
of the Province, and as Kangera or comb-man in the HiUs. In Gurgaon 
Musalm^n barbers are sometimes called Ustan, as well as by the more common 
term Hajjam. 

The Nai tribes and elans are very numerous. I show a few of the largest 

in the margin. The first two 
are most numerous in the Dehli 
and Hiss^ divisions, the next 
two in the central districts, and 
the last two in the west of the 
Province. The Musalman Ndis of Karn^l are said to be divided into two 
sections, the Turkia who came in with the Mahomedan conquerors and the 
Gagrel or converts from Hinduism, so called because their women wear or 
once wore the Hindu petticoat or gdgra. 

526. The Bhat (Caste No. 62) , — The Bhat or Bhat as he is often called in 
the Panjdb is, like the Mirasi, a bard and genealogist, or as ^ some people call 
him panegyrist. But he is a bard of a very superior sort, and far removed 
above the level of the Mirdsi. He is jgar excellence genealogist of the Rdjputs 
and Brahmans, though he perforins the same office for some Jat tribes ; he is 
himself of admitted Br£.hman origin ; and he is found in largest numbers in 
the eastern and sub-montane districts where Hindu Rajputs form the largest 
proportion of the population. The Hill State of Nahan indeed returns Bhats 
as forming 11*4 per cent, of its total population, but this seemsiardlj possible, 
though the entry in the original table is clear enough. 

I have included under the head of Bhat the following entries — Chdran, 
18 in the Hissar division; Madho, 217 in the Ambala division; Jaga, 13 in 
the Jalandhar division; Rai, 202 in the Rawalpindi, Multan, and Peshawar 
divkions. Rai is a mere honorific title for a Bh^t, The other three entries 
are names of great Bhat tribes ; and it appears that while the Jaga or Bh^t 
proper is the genealogist and historian, the Charan and Birm Bhats are bards 
and heralds and compose verses in honour of the ancestors of great men — so at 
least say Sherring and Elliott, both of whom give a good deal of information 
eonceming the caste. The Jaga or Bh^it genealogist, to which class the great 
mass of our Bhdts belong, is a hereditary servant, each local clan having its 
own BhSt who pays them periodical visits, writes up its genealogies to date, 
and receives his fees. At great weddings he attends and recites the history 
and praises of ancestors, and the genealogy of the bridegroom. But as he 
often lives too far ofE to be summoned to ordinary weddings, a Mir^si or Dum 


Divisions or Nais. 

1. Gola ... 10,981 4. Baligu ... 2,555 

2. Bbanbhepu ... 14,816 5. Bhatti ... 16,221 

3 Basi ... 1,605 6. Khokltar ... 12,026 
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is often retained in addition, who takes the place of the BhSt on such occar 
sions. The states of the Bhat is high ; and in Rdjpiitana they are said to 
possess great influence. The Bhat is almost always Hindu, even where his 
clients have become Mahomedans. A few are Sikhs, and still fewer Mnsalm£ns ; 
and it is doubtful whether these last are not really MirS.sis. There are said to 
be MusalmSn Bhdts in Sialkot who have migrated from the Jhang uplands 
and are much addicted to thieving; but I much doubt whether they belong to 
the Bhat caste. I have said that the Bhats are of undoubted Brahman origin, 
and this is true of the Jaga and Charan, who are ordinarily called Bhfe. 
Whether it is true of the M^dho Bhats also I am not so certain. The Madhos 
would appear to be named after Madho, the founder of the Madhavi sect of 
minstrel mendicants ; and the Bhatra, who however claims Brahman origin, is 
called Madho in Eawalpindi. Besides the 217 persons mentioned above who 
returned their caste as Madho, a very considerable number of those who have 
given their caste as Bhats show Madho as their tribe. 

527. The Dum and Mirasi (Caste No. 25). — Under this head have been 
included both Dum and Mirasi, the former being the Hindu and Indian and 
the latter the Musalman and Arabic name, and the whole class being commonly 
called Dtim-Mirdsi by the people. It fact no one of my divisional offices 
separated the two entries, and the two words are used throughout the Province 
as absolutely synonymous. The Dums, however, must be carefully distinguish- 
ed from the Dom or Domra, the executioner and corpseburner of Hindustfc, 
and the type of all uncleanliness to a Hindu; as also from the Dum of the 
Hill States, whom I have classed as Dumna and not as Mirasi, as I understand 
that the word Dum is there applied to workers in bamboo. The class is 
distributed throughout the Province, but is most numerous in the Amritsar, 

Lahore, Rawalpindi, and Multan divisions, and in Bah^walpur and the other 
States which march with them. On the lower Indus many of them would 
seem to have returned themselves as Jats — see Abstract No. 72,* page 224. 106- 

The word Mirdsi is derived from the Arabic mirU or inheritance ; and the 
Mirasi is to the inferior agricultural cases and the outcast tribes what the 
Bhat is to the Rajputs. Even J ats employ Mirasis, though the hereditary 
genealogist of many of the Jat tribes is the Sfosi ; and, as just stated, 

Rdjputs often employ Mirasis in addition to Bhats. But the Mirasi is more 
than a genealogist ; he is also a musician and minstrel ; and most of the men 
who play the musical instruments of the Pan jab are either Mirasis, Jogis, or 
fdlin. The Dum does not make a good servant, nor a fiddle-bow a good 
weapon.^^ 

The social position of the Mirasi, as of all the minstrel castes, is exceed- 
ingly low, but he attends at weddings and on similar occasions to recite 
gen^ogies. Moreover there are grades even among Mirasis. The outcast 
tribes have their Mirdsis who, though they do not eat with their clients and 
merely render them professional service, are considered impm^e by the Mirasis 
of the higher castes. The MirSsi is generally a hereditary servant like the 
Bhat ; and is notorious for his exactions, which he makes under the threat 
of lampooning the ancestors of him from whom he demands fees. These 
four were not born on giving day; the Mulla, the Bhdt, the Brahman, andl^^* 
"theDum.^^ The Mirasi is almost always a Musalman, The few Hindus 
returned from the hilly and sub-montane districts are very possibly Dumnas 
returned as Dums. I have included under the head of Mirdsi the following 
schedule entries ; Dhddhi, 37 in AmbSla, 478 in MulMn, and 77 in the 
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Derajdt; Khari^la, 371, and Samai, 3 in JSlandhar; Rab^bi, 109 in 
Lahore. Besides these numbers, the above terms, as well as NaqSrchi, have 
all been included with Mir^i in the offices of one or more divisions. The 
last three are simply words meaning players upon the flageolet, the flute, and 
the kettle drum. The DhMhi appears only to sing and not to play any 
instrument, and in the Derajat at least is said not to intermarry with the Dum, 
so probably he should not have been included. The Khariala is said to be a 
sort of Mirdsi, but I have no further information concerning him. The two 
largest tribes returned for Mirasis seem to be the Chunhar with 13,4i93, and 
the Kalet with 4,897 persons. The detailed tables of clans will, when publish- 
ed, give complete information on the subject. 

528. The Jogi, Rawal and Nath (Caste Nos. 40 and 80).— The figures 
under the head J ogi include two very distinct classes of persons. First are the 
Jogis proper, a regular religious order of Hindus, which includes both the 
Augar Jogis and the Kanphatta Jogi ascetics, who are followers of Gorakhnath 
and priests and worshippers of Siva. These men are fully as respectable as 
the Bairagis, Gosdins, and other religious orders. So far as the sub-divisional 
tables help us, the present figures include 9,143 of this class, of whom 5,769 are 
males, but the real number is probably greater. They are all Hindus. They 
*P. 228 have been discussed in the earlier portion of this section, at page 286.* The 
second class is that miscellaneous assortment of low-caste fagirs and fortune- 
tellers, both Hindu and Musalman but chiefly Musalman, who are commonly 
known as Jogis. The word Jogi or Yogi means a student of the J oga school of 
philosophy, which teachs how, by suppression of the breath, mental abstrac- 
tion, and the like, to obtain supernatural powers of divination, second sight, 
and so forth and the result is that every rascally beggar who pretends to be 
able to tell fortunes, or to practise astrological and necromantic arts in however 
small a degree, buys himself a drum and calls himself and is called by others 
a Jogi. These men include all the Musalmans, and probably a part of the 
Hindus of the eastern districts who have been returned as Jogis. They are a 
thoroughly vagabond set, and wander about the country beating a drum and 
begging, practising surgery and physic in a small way, writing charms, telling 
fortunes, and practising exorcism and divination ; or, settling in the villages, 
eke out their earnings from these occupations by the offerings made at the 
local shrines of the malevolent godlings or of the Saiyads and other Musalman 
saints (see sections 216 and 226) ; for the Jogi is so impure that he will eat 
the offerings made at any shrine. These people, or at least the Musalm^ 
section of them, are called in the centre of the Panj^b Rawals, or sometimes 
Jogi-Rawals, from the Arabic Bammdl a diviner, which again is derived from 
ramal sand with which the Arab magicians divine ; and the two sets of 
figures must be taken together, always remembering that those for Jogis 
include respectable Jogis, while those for Rawals, who are all Musalmans, do 
not. The Jogi-Rdwals of KS-thiawar are said to be exercisers of evil spirits, 
and to worship a deity called Koridl. In Si£kot the Jogis pretend to avert 
storms from the ripening crops by plunging a drawn sword into the field or 
a knife into a mound, sacrificing goats, and accepting suitable offerings. 
Mr. Benton writes: — ^^The Jogi is a favourite character in Hindustani 
fiction. He there appears as a jolly playful character of a simple disposition, 

^ See Wilson^s Sects of the SMus, pages ISOJ^ for a very interes&ig account of both classes 
cf Jogis, and for leferenoes to further authorities. 
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who enjoys the fullest libeirty and conducts himself in the most eccentric 
asnion Under the cloak of religion without being called in question.^^ 

^ The Pawals of the Panjab are notorious cheats. One of their favourite 
devices is to personate a long lost relative. In the Province itself they seldom 
venture upon open crime ; but they travel about the Central Provinces and the 
ecoan and even visit Bombay and Calcutta, and there pilfer and rob. They 
often absent for long periods on these expeditions ; and meanwhile the 
Banyas of their villages support their families on credit, to be repaid with 
interest on the return of the father. Some interesting information regarding 
toem will be found in Selected Papers, No. XVin of 1869 of the 
Panj|b Police Department. The town of Eawalpiudi is named after 
the Eawals ; but the Eawals of the district appear to have returned 
themselves either as Jogis or more probably as Mughals, as 1,S63 of 
the Mughals of Edwalpindi give E^wal as their clan. There they are said, 
in addition to their usual pursuits, to recite at the Muharram stories of the 
doings of Mahomet, accounts of his miracles, and hymns in his praise. 

The N£ths of the higher hills, where the worship of Siva is prevalent, 
correspond very closely with the J ogis of the plains, though they make little 
pretence to an ascetic character and live chiefly by growing vegetables ; but 
they^also perform certain semi-sacerdotal function, taking the place of the 
Acharj of the plains in the funeral ceremonies of the Kanets, and receiving 
like him the clothes of the deceased. They also consecrate new houses, and 
purify them when they have been defiled. They now form a true caste, 
and are not recruited from without. One or more in almost every N^th 
household has his ears pierced in honour of Siva, and is called a Kanphatta 
NSth. They occupy much the same social position as the Jogi-Edwal of the 
plains. They are understood to have returned themselves as J ogis and to be 
included in the figures now under discussion. 


Rawais classed as Jogis. 


Jalandliar 

... 2,842 

Sidlkot 

.. 1,244 

Hushy^rpiir 

... 2,781 

Lahore 

... 1,508 

Kdagra 

... 764 

Gujr^nwala 

2,048 

Amritsar 

... 2,325 

Kapurthala 

... 530 

Gurd^spur 

3,337 

Other places 

... 434 

17,853 


Of the figures given in Table 
VIII A, all the Hindus are men 
returned as J ogis. Of the Musalmdns 
the numbers shown in the margin 
were returned as Edwals, the remain- 
der being Jogis. 


529. TheBahrupia (Caste No. 128). — The Bahriipia is in its origin a 
purely occupational term ; it is derived from the Sanskrit bahu many and 
rtipa form,^^ and denotes an actor, a mimic, or one who assumes many forms 
or characters. One of their favourite devices is to ask for money, and when it 
is refused, to ask that it may be given on condition of the Bahriipia succceeding 
in deceiving the person who refuses it. Some days later the Bahriipia 
will again visit the house in the disguise of a pedlar, a milkman, or 
what not, sell his goods without being detected, throw ofi his disguise, and [P. 291] 
claim the stipulated reward. They may be drawn from any caste, and in 
Eohtak there are Chuhra Bahrupias. But in some districts a family or colony 
of Bahrupias has obtained land and settled down on it, and so become a caste 
as much as any other. Thus there is a Bahrupxa family inPanipat who hold 
a village revenue-free, though these men have appp*ently returned themselves 
as Shelhs. It is probable that the figures do not include all who follow the 
profession of acting in the Panj^b, many of them having returned their true 
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caste and not their occupation. On the other hand, it is certain that the 
retnms for Bahrupias in Sialkot and Gujrat do not refer at all to what I here 
call Bahrupias, but are Mahtams, who are commonly known as Bahrupias 
in those districts — see section 494 on Mahtams. The esclusion of these 
figures reduces the total number of Bahrupias in the Province to 386, and 1 
have altered the figures of Abstract No. 90 accordingl}\ The Bahrupias of 
GurdSspur are said to work in cane and bamboo. 

530. The Bhand (Caste No 141), — ^The Bhand or Naqqfl is the story-teller, 
joker, and buffoon, and is often also called Bdsha. The name comes from the 
Hindi Bhdnda buffooning/^ He is separate from and of a lower pro- 
fessional status than the Bahrupia. Both are commonly kept by Rajas and 
other wealthy men like the jester of the early English noble, but both also 
wander about the country and perform to street audii nces. The Bh&id is 
not a true caste any more than the Bahrupia, and I understand that they are 
often Mir^sis by caste and probably have’in many eases so returned themselves. 
Elliott seems to imply that Bahrupia is a caste and Bhand an occupation ; but 
the former statement is certainly not true in the Panjab. The entries under 
this head include both B^sha and Naqq^l. 

MERCANTILE AND SHOP-KEEPING CASTES. 

531, Mercliants and Shop-keepers.— The group of mercantile castes for 
which the figures will he found in Abstract No. 91 on the nest page* practi- 
cally hold the whole commerce of the Panjab in their hands. They do not 
engage in the carrying trade, nor do they traffic in cattle ; being for the most 
part Hindus they will not sell liquor or meat ; and being of fair social 
standing they do not sell vegetables ; but with these esceptions almost the 
whole of the mercantile and commercial transactions of the Province, 
excepting as a general rule petty hawking and pedling, are conducted by one 
or other of the castes which I have included in this abstract. They may be 
divided into five groups, the first consisting of Banyas, Dhunsars, Bohras, 
and Pah^ Mah^jans ; the second of Stids and BhSbras ; the third of Khatris, 
Khakhas, and Bh^tias ; the fourth of Aroras ; and the fifth of Khojahs and 
Paribas. . 

The territorial distribution of these groups is very well marked. The first 
or Banya group is almost confined to the eastern and south-eastern divisions of 
Dehli, Hiss^r, and Amh^, and to the central Native States, though a few of 
them have spread along the north of the Eastern Plains and into the Hill 
States. West of Lahore they are practically unknown. The second or Sud 
andBh^bra group is found only in the districts that lie under the hills on the 
northern border of the Province from Amb^a to Rawalpindi. The third or 
Khatri group constitutes a large proportion of the mercantile classes of all the 
centre and, excluding the frontier, of the north-west of the Province, being 
most numerous in the Jalandhar, Amritsar, Lahore, and Rawalpindi divisions. 
The fourth or Arora group have the Multan and I)erajl,t divisions and BaM- 
walpur almost to themselves, extending also into Peshawar and Kohdt, and 
crossing the Satluj in Sirsa to meet the Banya group of the east. Finally, the 
fifth or Mahomedan group is confined to the central and western districts and 
the Salt»range Tract. 

On the whole this class constitutes 7 per cent, of the population of the 
Province. But in the districts of the Multan and Deraj^t divisions and in 
Bahfiwalpur the proportion rises to from 11 to 17 per cent. This however is 
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and Shop-keeping Castes — concluded. 


































PANJAB CASTES. 


due, not to tlie fact that a larger proportion of the population of these parts is 
engaged in commerce, but to the peculiar versatility of the Arora of the south- 
western Panj&, who is a trader first indeed, but after that anything and every- 
thing. Throughout the Eastern Plains the proportion is very uniform, 
naturally rising highest in the districts which include large cities. Through- 
out the hills and submontane districts the proportion is singularly low, for 
these tiucts include none of the commercial centres of the Panjab, and the 
needs of tbe people are sinij^le and easily supplied. In the central districts 
and the Salt-range Tract the proportion is large, probably because the Khatris 
like the Aroras by no means confine themselves to commerce as an occu- 
pation. 

532. The Banya (Caste No. 14) .—The word Banya is derived from the 
Sanskrit hdnijya or trade ; and the Banya, as the name implies, lives solely 
for and by commerce. He holds a considerable area of land in the east of 
the Province 5 but it is very mrely indeed that he follows any other than 
mercantile pursuits. The commercial enterprises and intelligence of the class 
is great, and the dealings of some of the great JBanya houses of Dehli, Bikaner, 
and Marw& are of the most extensive nature. But the Banya of the village, 
who represents the great mass of the caste, is a poor creature, notwithstanding 
the title of Mah'^jan or great folk,^^ which is confined by usage to the caste 
to which he belongs. He spends his life in his shop, and the results are 
apparent in his inferior physique and utter want of manliness. He is 
looked down upon by the peasantry as a cowardly money grubber ; but at the 
same time his social standing is from one point of view curiously higher than 
theirs, for he is, what they are not, a strict Hindu, he is generally admitted 
to be of pure Vaisya descent, he wears ^ejaneo or sacred thread, his periods 
of purification are longer than theirs, he does not practise widow-marriage, 
and he will not eat or drink at their hands ; and religious ceremonial and the 
degrees of caste proper ai-e so interwoven with the social fabric that the 
resulting position of the Banya in the grades of rustic society is of a curiously 
mixed nature. The Banya is hardly used by the proverbial wisdom of the 
countryside S He who has a Banya for a friend is not in want of an 
enemy; ” and, First beat a Banya, then a thief. And indeed the Banya 
has too strong a hold over the husbandman for there to he much love lost 
between them. Yet the money-lenders of the villages at least have been 
branded with a far worse name than they deserve. They perform functions 
of the most cardinal importance in the village oeconomy, and it is surprising 
how much reasonableness and honesty there is in their dealings with the 
people so loaig as they can keep their business transactions out of a court of 
Justice. 

The Banya class forms the main commercial element of the population [P. 293] 
of Northern and North-Western India up to the meridian of Lahore, and 
of R^jput^na. Indeed the origin and stronghold of at any rate those sections 
of the caste which are most numerously represented in the Panj^b is North- 
Western R^jputana, and it is curious that while spreading so far to the east 
of Bikaner, they should have obtained so little hold to the west of that 
country. In the Panjab they are practically found in any great numbers 
only - in the Dehli and Hiss^r divisions, Amb£a, and in the Central States 
of the Eastern Plains, and Pirozpur; though curiously enough there appears 
to be a considerable colony of them in Gurd^spur and Sialkot. But the 
word Banya is generically used for shop-keeper all over the Panjdb, not 
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excepting even the frontier where Kii^r is the more usual term ; and it is just 
possible that in some cases other mercantile castes have been included in the 
figures. This however cannot have happened to any considemble extent, 
or the figures for the sub-divisions of each caste would at once show what 
had happened. Of the Banyas of the Punjab about 9^ per cent, are Hindus. 
Only 0*84 per cent, are Sikhs, most of whom are to he found in PatilLla, 
Nabha and Rawalpindi. The Jains constitute 7 per cent, of the whole, 
and are confined to the Dehli division, Hissar, and Rohtak, or the tract 
bordering upon Rijputana, the great stronghold of Western Jainism. It is 
curious that the proportion of Jain Banyas should not be larger in Sirsa. 
Only some 500 souls are returned as Musalm^ns, and these may perhaps be 
Banyas by occupation rather than by caste. 

It is sometimes said that Banya is no true caste at all, but merely an 
occupational term equivalent to shop-keeper,^^ and that the great divisions 
of the Banyas, the Aggarw^ls, OswS,ls, and the like, really occupy the position 
of castes ; and this is in a sense true. The great sections do not intermarry, 
and very possibly represent stocks of different origin ; and if caste is used in 
the same sense as tribe, these sections are doubtless separate castes. But if 
the word is used in its purely Brahminical sense, I do not think the Aggarw£l 
and Oswal Banyas are separate castes any more than are the Gaur and S^ut 
Brahmans. The two cases seem to me analagous. In all the non-agricultural 
castes who are found distribnted widely among the population, anything 
corresponding with compact tribal divisions, such as we find among Rajputs, 
Pathdns, or Jats, is impossible. They do not move into and occupy a large 
tract of country ; they rather spread from centres of origin, diffusing them- 
selves among and accompanying the agricultural tribes in their movements. 
But the great divisions of the Banya caste occupy identical social and 
religious positions, and recognise each other, whether rightly or wrongly, as 
of common origin distinct from that of the Khatris and other castes whose 
avocations are the same as their own ; and, save in the sense in which such 
caste names as Chamar and Chuhra are only occnpational terms, I think 
that the term Banya must be taken to describe! a true caste of supposed 
common blood, and not a collection of tribes of distinct descent united only by 
identity of occupation (see further section 351 mjpra) . 

^8. The divisions of the Banya Caste« — Tbe divisions of the Banya oaste with which 
we are concerned in the Pan jab are shown in the margin. 
The Aggarwals or north-eastern division of Banyas include 
the immense majority of the caste in every district thronghont 
the Province. They have, according to Sherring, a tradition of 
of a far distant origin on the banks of Godavery. Bno the 
place to which all Aggarwals refer the origin of the section, 
and from which they take their name, is Agroha in the Hissar 
district, once the capital of a Yaisya Eaja of the name of 
Agar Sen, and whence they are said to have spread over 
Hinddstdn after the taking of that place by Shahih-nl-dfn 
Ghori in 1195 ; and EUiott points ont that the fact that 
throughout the North-Western Provinces the Aggarw0 Banyas 
are supposed to be specially bound to make offerings to G^a 
Pfr, the great saint from the neighbourhood of Agroha, bears 
testimony to the truth of the todition. The eighteen sons of 
Agar Sen are said to have married the eighteen snake-daughters of Eaja B^isak, and Gdga Pfr is 
the greatest of the snake-gods. The Aggarw^Lls are often Jain, especially in Dehli and among 
the more wealthy classes of the cities'; and when Jains, are pnerally of the Digambara s^t» (eee 
section 259, Chapter IV). But tha great mass of them are Hindus, and almost invariably of the 
Vaidinava sect. 
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The Oswate or sonth-westem section of the caste trace their origin from Osia or Osnagar, a 

town in Marw^. Their distrihntion in the 
Panjab is shown in the margin ; their real 
home is in Gdjar^t and Sonth-Westem 
Pajpdtdna, where they are exceedingly 
numerous. They are very generally Jains, 
and when Jains, almost always of the Swe- 
tamhara sect. 

The third or north-western section is 
Mahesri who are most numerous in Bikaner. 

Mr. Wilson says that those of Sirsa claim 
Rajput origin, and still have sub-divisions 
bearing Rajput names. They say that 
their ancestor was turned into stone for 
an outrage upon a/ag'^r, but was restored 
to life by Mahesh or Mahadeo ; hence their 
name. Kieir distrihntion in the Panjab 
is shown in the margin. They are for the 
most part Vaishnava Hindus, though 
occasionally Jains. Their relations with the 
Aggarwals are much closer than are those of 
the Oswals, 

The Saralia Banyas are returned in the 
localities shown in the margin. They are a 
branch of the Aggarwals, but owing to 
some dispute left Agroba and settled in 
Sarala, a town not far from Agroha, from 
which they take their name. They are as 
strict as other Aggarwals, and not in any 
way data or impure. They do not inter- 
marry with other Aggarwals. I have been 
able to discover^ nothing regarding their 
origin or the dist-inction between them and 

the other sections of the caste. 

The Dasa Banyas are not properly a distinct section of the caste. The word means * hybrid/ 
and is used for members of other castes who have departed from the custom of the carte^ or 
whose descent is not pure. The Dasa Banyas are said to be descendants of an illegitimate son of 
an Aggarwdl. To the figures given for them above should he added 1,664 in Amhdla who have 
returned themselves as Gata, which is a synonym for Dasa, 

Little appears to be known of the minor snh-divisions. It is to be hoped that the detailed 
tables of snb-divisions of castes now in course of preparation from the papers of the Panjab 
Census will teE ns something about them. The three great sections, Aggarwal, Osw^ and 
Mahesri, are said not to intermarry. The Banyas possess the Brahminical goims^ hut it appears 
that they also have other suh-divisions of the main sections of the caste. 

584. The Dhunsar (Caste No. 173),^ — ^The head-quarters of the Dhunsar 
are at Bew^ in Gnrgfcn. The total number in the Panjab is under 1,000^ 
and all but three are Hindus. They take their name from Dhosi; a flat- 
topped hill near N&naulj where their ancestor Chimand performed his 
devotions. They are of Brahminical origin, as is admitted by the Brahmans [P. 204] 
thmselves, and it is possible that some of them may have recorded themselves 
as Brahmans in the schedules. Indeed, I find 1,608 Dhusar Brahmans 
returned, of whom 1,560 are in Guxd^ur ; but whether these are the same 
men as the Bhflnsars ofEew&i I cannot say. The detailed tables when 
ready wiE clear up this point. In any case, they are no longer Brdhmans, 
any more than are the agricultnral Tagas ; and like the latter they employ 
Brahmans to minister to them. They are almost exclusively clerks or 
merchants, though, like the Bhatris, some of them have risen to eminence in 
the army and the Court. The great Hemu, the leader of the Indian army at 
the second battle of Panipat, was a Dhunsar of Rew&i, Sherring states 
that the^ Dhdnsars have a tmdition of origin in the neighbourhood of Benares 
before migiatipg to Pehli, that they excel as minstrels, and are exceedingly 
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strict Hindus of the Vaishnava sect. They seem to be numerous in the North- 
West Provinces. 

535. TbeBohra (Caste No. 124).— The figures under the heading of 
Bohra include two very distinct classes of men. Of the 3,665 Bohras shown 
in our tables, 560 are found in the Dehli division, and 3,105 in the Hill States 
of Kangra. The first are Brahman money-lenders from Marwar, who have of 
late years begun to settle in the districts on the Jamna, and have already 
acquired a most uneviable notoriety for unscrupulous rapacity. There is a 
rustic proverb : A Bohra^s good morning is like a message from the angel 

of death ; and another : A Jat to guard crops, a Brahman as a money- 
lender, and a Banya as a ruler 2 — God^s curse be on you 

In the hills any money-lender or shop-keeper is apparently called a Bohra 
(from the same root as ieoMr or trade^''^^) and the word is used in the same 
general sense in the south of Il‘i, 3 pTitana and in Bombay, taking the place of 
the Banya of Hindustan^ though in Gujrat it is specially applied to a 
class of Shiah traders who were converted to Islam some 600 years ago. 
In the Panj^b all the Bohras are Hindus. It will be noticed that in those 
Hill States in which Bohras are numerous, Banyas are hardly represented 
in the returns, and / and there can be little doubt that both the 

Banyas and the Bohras shown for the Hill States are the same as the Pahari 
Mahajans next to be discussed. The Hill Bohras are said to be exceedingly 
strict Hindus, and to be admitted to interman^iage with the lower classes of 
Rajputs, such as Rathis and Rawats. In Gurd&pur I am told that there 
is a small class of traders called Bohras who claim Jat origin, and who are 
notorious for making money by marrying their daughters, securing the dower, 
and then running away with both, to begin again da capo. 

536. The Pahari Mahajans (Caste No. 112). — As I have just remarked, 
the Banyas and Bohras returned for the Hill States should probably be 
included with these people. They appear to be a mixed caste sprung from 
the intermarriage of immigrants from the plains belonging to the Banya 
and Kdyath castes and are generafly either traders or clerks. But the term 
is in the hills really occupational rather than the name of any caste ; and it 
appears that a Brahman shop-keeper would be called a Mahijan, while a 
MahSjan clerk would be called a Kayath. Thus Mr. Barnes says that ^^the 

Kayath of the hills, unlike his namesake of the plains, belongs to the 
Yaisya or commercial class and wears the janeo or sacred thread,^^ and 
Major Wace writes of Hazara : The Hill Brahmans or Mahajans keep 
shops, cultivate, or take service, as well as act as priests.^^ The true Banya 
of Hindustan, who is found in the hills only as a foreigner, will not intermarry 
with these Pahfri Mahajans. 

537. The Sud (Caste No. 75)®. — The Suds are almost entirely confined 
to the lower hills, and the districts that lie immediately under them as fa.ir 
west as Amritsar. Their head -quarters are at Ludhiana and the neighbouring 
town of Machhiwara, and they are, I believe, unknown outside the PanjSb. 
They are almost wholly mercantile in their pursuits though occasionally 
taking service as clerks, and occupy a social position markedly inferior to that 
of either the Banya or the Khatri. They wear a janeo or sacred thread made 

^ Mr, Beames gives Wohorot as the true form of the word. 

® I am indebted to the kindness of Mr. Gordon Walker, Settlement Officer of liddlui^na, lor 
much of the information recorded below. 
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of ttree instead of six strands, and many of them practise widow-mamage. 

Witt tte exception of a few wto are Sikts they are almost all Hindu, 
but are, in comparison with the other mercantile castes, very lax in the 
observance of their religion. They indulge freely in meat and wine, 
and in habits, customs, and social position resemble very closely the Eayaths. 

The tribe is apparently an ancient one, but I can obtain no definite informa- 
tion as to its origin. Various fanciful derivations of the tribal name are 
current, for the most part of an opprobrious nature. I attempted to make 
inquiries from some leading Sudsj but the result was the assembling of a 
Panchayat, the ransacking of the Sanskrit classics for proof of their Kshatriya 
origin, and a heated discussion in the journal of the Anjuman. 

They are divided into two main sections, the Uchandia or Sud of the 
hills and the Newandia or Slid of the plains. I find however that some of 
the Suds of Hushy&rpur trace their origin from Sarhind. They also dis- 
tinguish the Sdds who not do practise widow-marriage from those who do, 
calling the former hham, and the latter and their ofispring gola, doglla 
(hybrid) or chichdn. These two sections, of which the latter corresponds 
exactly with the Dam and Gafa Banyas already described, do not intermarry. 

The Suds forbid marriage in all four g6t$y and here again show how much less 
their tribal customs have been affected by their religion than have those of the 
Banyas and Khatris. They are of good physique, and are an intelligent and 
enterprising caste with great power of combination and self-restraint ; and 
they have lately made what appears to be a really successful effort to reduce 
their marriage expenses by general agreement. The extensive sugar trade of 
Lfidhiana, and generally the agricultural money-lending of the richest part 
of that district, axe almost entirely in their hands. They are proverbially 
acute and prosperous men of business, and there is a saying : If a Sfid is 
across the river, leave your bundle on this side.^^ The husbandman of the 
villages is a mere child in their hands. 

538. TheBhabra (CasteNo, 88). — The Bhabras appear to be a purely 
Panj^b caste, and have their head-quarters in the towns of Hushyarpur and 
Siflkot. They occupy very much the same territorial position as do the Suds, 
except that they do not penetrate so far into the hills, and extend as far 
west as E^walpindi instead of stopping short at Amritsar. Indeed there 
seems to be some doubt whether the word Bh4bra is not as much a [P. 295 ] 
religious as a caste term, and whether it signifies anything more than 
a Sud, or perhaps a Banya also, of the Jain religion. No Suds have 
rdiumed themselves as Jains ; and though some 11 per cent, of the 
Bhikas have returned themselves as Hindus, yet, as already explained 
in Part IV of iJie Chapter on Eeligion, they belong almost exclusively 
to the Swetfcibara or inore lax sect of the Jains, and consider themselves 
Hindus first and Jains afterwarcb. A precisely similar diflSculty with re- 
gard to the significance of the term Oswal is discussed in section ^59. As 
a fact I believe that all Bhdbras are Jains. Some of them are said to be 
Osw^s ; but whether this means that they are Oswal Banyas by naste or 
S wet&ibara J ains by religion I cannot say. They are all traders. Farther 
information regarding this caste is greatly needed. I have only come across 
two facts which seem to throw light on their origin - The Bhabras of Hush- 
y&pur make annual pilgrimages to a village called Fattahpur in the hills, 
some 20 miles from Hushyarpur, where there are remains of a very ancient 
and extensive town, and there worship at an ancestral shrine. The Bhfibras 
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of Jalandhar attribute their name to their refusal to wear the janeo or saered 
thread at the solicitation of one Bir Swami, who thereupon said that their 
faith was great. This would separate them from the Banyas. On the 

other hand many of the Gurdaspur Bhabras are said to be Oswal and Kan- 
delwal Banyas \ and Mr. Wilson says that in Sirsa the Sikh immigrants 
from Patiala call the Oswal Banyas Bhabra. The Bhabras have a curious rule 
against one man marrying two wives under any circumstances whatever. 

539. The Khatri (Caste No. 16).— The Khatri occupies a very diffe- 
rent position among the people of the Panjdb from that of the castes 
which we have just discussed. Superior to them in physique, in manliness, 
and in energy, he is not, like them, a mere shop-keeper. He claims, indeed, 
to be a direct representative of the Kshatriya of Manu, but the validity of 
the claim is as doubtful as are most other matters connected with the four- 
fold caste system. The following extract from Sir George Campbell'^s MIl- 
nology of India describes the position of the Khatri so admirably that I 
shall not venture to spoil it by condensation. The Aroras whom he classes 
with the Khatris I shall describe presently : — 

“ Trade is their main occupation ; but in fact they have broader and more distinguishing 
** features. Besides monopolising the trade of the Panjab and the greater part of Afghanistan, 

" and doing a good deal beyond those limits, they are in the Panjah the chief civil administiators, 

“ and have almost all literate work in their hands. So far as the Sikhs have a priesthood, they 
are, moreover, the priests or gurus of the Sikhs. Both Nanak and Grovittd were, and the 
'' Sodis and Bedis of the present day are, Khatris. Thus then they are in fact in the Panjab, 

** so far as a more energetic race will permit them, all that Mahratta Brahmins are in the Mah- 
** ratta country, besides engrossing the trade which the Mahratta Brahmins have not. They are 
“ not usually military in their character, but are quite capable of using the sword when necessary. 

Diwan Sawan Mai, Governor of Multan, and his notorious successor Mulraj, and very many 
** of Ranjit Singh’s chief functionaries, were Khatris. Even under Mahomedan rulers in the 
west, they have risen to high administrative posts. There is a record of a Khatri Dewan of 
Badakshan or Kunduz ; and, I believe, of a Khatri Governor of Peshawar under the Afghans. 

** The Emperor Akhar’s famous minister, Todur Mai, was a Khatri ; and a relative of that man 
of undoubted energy, the great Commissariat Contractor of Agra, Joti Par&had, latel;j^ In- 
“ formed me that he also is a Khatri. Altogether there can be no doubt that these Khatris are 
** one of the most acute, energetic, and remarkable races in India, though in fact, except locally 
in the Panjab, they are not much known to Europeans, The Khatris are staunch Hindus ; 
and it is somewhat singular that, while ^ving a religion and priests to the Sikhs, they them- 
selves are comparatively seldom Sikhs. The Khatris are a very fine, fair, handsome race. 
And, as may be gathered from what I have already said, they are very generally educated. 

There is a large subordiiiate class of Khatris, somewhat lower, hut of equal mercantile 
energy, called Rors, or Roras. The proper Khatris of higher grade will often deny all con- 
nexion with them, or at least only admit that they have some sort of bastard kindred with 
“ Khatris ; but I think there can be no doubt that they are etlmologically the same, and they 
are certainly mixed up with Khatris in their avocations. I shall treat the whole kindred as 
generically Khatris. 

Speaking of the Khatris then thus broadly, they have, as I have said, the whole trade of 
the Panjab and of most of Afghanistan. No village can get on without the Khatri who keeps 
the accounts, does the banking business and buys and sells the grain. They «eem, too, to get 
** on with the people better than most traders and usurers of this kind. In Afghanistan, amon^ 

“ a rough and alien people, the Khatris are as a rule confined to the position of humble dealers, 
** shop-keepers, and money-lenders 5 but in that capacity the Pathans seem to look at them as a 
** kind of valuable animal ; and a Pathan ■will steal another man's Khatri, not only for the sake 
of ransom, as is frequently done on the Peshawar and Hazara frontier, but also as he m^bt 
steal a milchcow, or as Jews might, I dare say, be carried off in the middle ages with a view to 
render them profitable. 

** 1 do not know the exact limits of Khatri occupation to the west, but certainly in all 
" Eastern Afghanistan they seem to he just as much a part of the established community as they 
are in the Punjab, They find their way far into Central Asia, but the further they get the 
more depressed and humiliating is their position. In Turkistan, Vamhery speaks of them with 
“ great contempt, as yeHow-faeed Hindus of a cowardly and sneaking character. Under Tur- 
** coman rule they could hardly be otherwise. They are the only Hindus known in Oeafirra.1 
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Asia. In the Panjal> they are so numerons that they cannot all he rich ^ and mercantile ; and 
many of them hold land, cnltirate, take service, and follow varions avocations, i 

“ The Khatris are altogether excluded from Brahmin Kashmir. In the hills however the 
** ‘Kahkas/ on the east hank of the Jahlam, are said to have been originally Khatris (they are 
a curiously handsome race), and in the interior of the Kangra hills there is an interesting 
" race of fine partiarchal-looking shepherds called Gaddis, most of whom are Khatris. Khatri 
“ traders are numerous in DeMi; are found in Agra, Lucknow, and Patna ; and are well known 
in the Bara Bazaar of Calcutta, though there they are principally connected with Panjah 
“ firms. 

The Khatris do not seem, as a rule, to reach the western coast : in the Bombay market I 
cannot find that they have any considerable place. In Sindh, however, I find in Captain 
** Burton’s book an account of a race of pretended Kshatriyas who are really Banias of the 
Nanak-Shahi (Sikh) faith and who trade, and have a large share of public offices. These are 
“evidently Khatris. Ludhiana is a large and thriving town of mercantile Khatris, with a 
numerous colony of Kashmiri shawl-weavers.” 

Within the Panj^b the distribution of the Khatri element is very well 
marked. It hardly appears east of Ludhil,na 5 the eastern boundary of the 
Sikh religionj nor does it penetrate into the eastern hills. It is strongest in 
the ^central districts where Sikhism is most prevalent^ and in the Rawalpindi 
division and Hazara, and occupies an important position in the western Hill 
States. Although the Khatris are said to trace their origin to Multan, they 
are far less prominent in the southern districts of the Western Plains, and 
least of all on the actual frontier ; but this would be explained if the Aroras be 
considered a branck of the Khatris. 

As Sir George Campbell remarked, it is curious that, intimately connected 
as the Khatris always have been and still are with the Sikh religion, only 9 
per cent, of them should belong to it. Nor do I understand why the pro- 
portion of Sikhs should double and treble in the Jahlam and Rawalpindi 
districts. Some 1^,600 are Musalman, chiefly in Multan and Jhang where 
they are commonly known as Khojahs ; and these men are said to belong 
chiefly to the Kaptir section. The rest are Hindus. 

54:0. The divisions of the Khatri Caste. “ Tbe question of the sub-divisions of tbe Khatris is 
exceedingly complicated. Within recent times there has sprung up a system of social gradua- 296] 
tion in accordance with which certain Khatri tribes refuse to intermarry with any save a certain ^ 
specified number of their fellow tribes, and the distinctions thus created have been formulated in a set 
of names such as Dhaighar , '' he who only marries into two and a half houses ; ” CMrzatit “ he who 
marries into four tribes ChltezdU, be who marries into six tribes and so on. This purely arti- 

ficial and social classification has ohscnred the original tribal divisions of tbe caste ; for Khatris of 
the same tribe may be in one part of tbe Province Charzatis, and in another Barazatis and so forth, 

It has also terribly confused the entries in the schedules, assisted hy an unfortunate mistake in 
the sample schedules issued with the instructions to enumerators, in which, owing to my own 
ignorance of the matter, one of the panckdgati or artificial divisions was shown as a tribe. The 
distribution of the main sections is shown in Abstract Ko. 92 below*. It will be nottced that #p 049 
they include more than three-quarters of the total Khatris of the Province, hut that the percent- * 
age unclassified is very large in some districts. In others again the number classified is larger 
than the total Khatri population. This is due to the same figures being in some cases repeated 
twice over. Thus in Gdjranwila 963 Khatris have returned themselves as Kaptir Charzati, and 
so appear nnder both heads ; and so in other cases also. 

The headings of the Abstract include three dijfferent kinds of divisions, first the four real 
tribal sections, then the four most important of the arttficial divisions alluded to above, and finally 
six of tbe most important clans. The ori^ of the division into the four sections called Bunjahi, 

Sarin, Bahri, and Khokhran, is said to he that Ala-ul-din Khilji attempted to impose widow-mar- 
riage upon the Khatris, The Western Khatris resolved to resist the innovation, and sent a 
deputation of 62 (ddwan) of their members to represent their case at court ; hut the Eastern 
Khatris were afraid to sign the memorial. They were therefore called followers of Shara Agin 
or the Mahomedan customs— hence Sarin— while memorialists were called JBawaayai from the 
number of the deputation or of the clans respectively represented by the members of tbe deputa- 
tion 5 hence Bunjahi. The Khokhran section is said to consist of the descendants of certain 
Khatris who joined the Khokhars in rebellion, and with whom the other Khatri toilies were 
afraid to intermarry j and the Btoi section, of the lineage of Mahr Chand, Khan Chand, and 
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Kapior Chand, tTiree Khatris who went to BehH in attendance npon one of Akbar’s Bajp-dt wives, 
and who, thus separated from the rest of the caste, married only within each other’s families. 

But these axe fables, for the same division into Bahri and Bunjahi appears among the Brahmans 
of the Western Plains. The number of clans is enormous. The most important in point of 
social rank are the Marhotra or Mahra, the Khanna, the Kapur, and the Seth, the first three of 
which are said to be called after the names of the three men just mentioned, while Seth is a term now 
used for any rich banker. These four clans belong to the Bahri section of the caste, and con- 
stitute the Bhaighar and Cbarz^ti divisions which stand highest of all in the social scale. The 
origin of the term Bhaighar lies in the fact that the families of that division exclude, not only 
the father’s clan, hut also such families of the mother’s clan as are closely connected with her ; 
and thus reduce the clans available for intermarriage to two and a half . I should say that each 
division will take wives from the one below it, though it will not give its daughters to it iu 
marriage. The Bedi and Sodhi clans belong to the Bunjahi tribe, and owe most of their in- 
fluence and importance to the fact that Baba Nanak belonged to the former and Guru Earn Bas 
and Guru Hargovind to the latter. They are commonly said to he the descendants of these 
men, but this appears to he a mistake, the two clans dating from long before Baba Nanak. The 
Sodhis played an impoitant part during the Sikh rule. They claim descent from Sodhi Eai, 
son of Kal Eai King of Lahore, and the Bedis from Kalpat Eai, brother of Kal Eai and King of 
Kastir, who being deprived of his kingdom by his nephew, studied the Vedas at Benares and 
was known as Vedi. The modern head-quarters of the Bedis is at Bera Nanak in Gurdas- [P.297] 
pnr where B^lba Nanak settled and died, and of the Sodhis at Anandpur in Hushyarpur, which 
is also the great centre of the Nihang devotees. 

541. The Khakha (Caste No. 179).--Kliaklia is said to be a not nn- 
common epithet to apply to any petty Khatri trader. But the people to whom 
our figures refer are now sufficiently distinct, though their Khatri origin is, I 
believe, undoubted. They are in fact converted Khatris, and are found in 
greatest numbers in the Kashmir hills lying along the left bank of the 
Jahlam ; whence a few have made their way into Hazara and Rawalpindi. 

Sir George Campbell calls them a curiously handsome people.’’^ 

542. The Bhatia (Caste No. 69).— The Bh^tias are a class of E^jpfits, 
originally coming from Bhatner, Jaisalmer, . and the Mjpfitdna desert, who 
have taken to commercial pursuits. The name would seem to show that they 
were Bh^tis (called Bhatti in the Panjdb) ; but be that as it may, their R^jpiit 
origin appears to be unquestioned. They are numerous in Sindh and Gfijar^t 
where they appear to form the leading mercantile element, and to hold the 
place which the Aroras occupy higher up the Indus. They have spread into 
the Panjab along the lower valleys of the Indus and Satluj, and up the whole 
length of the Chenab as high as its debouchure into the plains, being indeed 
most numerous in Sialkot and Giijrat. In this Province however they 
occupy an inferior position, both in a social and in a mercantile sense. They 
stand distinctly below the Khatri and perhaps below the Arora, and are for 
the most part engaged in petty shop-keeping, though the Bhatias of Derah 
Ismail KhS.n are described as belonging to a widely spread and enterprising 
mercantile eommumty.’'^ They are often supposed to be Khatris, and in 
Jahlam they are said to follow the Khatri divisions of Bahri, Bunjahi, Dhai- 
ghar, Ch&rzati, &c- They are very strict Hindus far more so than the other 
trading classes of the Western Panj^b ; and eschew meat and liquor. They 
do not practise widow-marriage. 

543. The Arora (Caste No. 10).— The Arora, or Rora as he is often called, 
is the trader par exeelleifbce of the Jatki-spealdng or south-western portion of 
Pan jab, that is to say of the lower valleys of our five rivers ) while higher up 
their ^courses he shares that position with the Khatri. East of the upper 
Satluj he is only found in the immediate neighbourhood of the river. More 
than half the Aroras of the Parij^ dwell in the Multan and Derajat divisions. 

Like the Khatri, and unlike the Banya, he is no mere trader ; but his social 
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position is far inferior to theirs, partly no doubt becanse ht is looked down 
upon simply as being a Hindu in the portions of the Province which are his 
special habitat. He is commonly known as a Kirar, a word almost synony- 
mous with coward, and even more contemptuous than is the name Banya in 
the east of the Province. The word Kir5.r, indeed, appears to be applied to all 
the Western or Panjabi traders, as distinct from the Banyas of Hindustan, and 
is so used even in the Kangra Hills. But the Arora is the person to whom 
the term is most commonly applied, and Khatris repudiate the name altogether 
as derogatoiy. The Arora is active and enterprising, industrious and t&ifty. 

When an Arora girds up his loins, he makes it only two miles (from Jhang) 
to Lahore.'^’' He will turn his hand to any work, he makes a most admirable 
cultivator, and a large proportion of the Aroras of the lower Chenab are purely 
agricultural in tbeir avocations. He is found throughout Afghanist5.n and 
even Tdrkistan, and is the Hindu trader of those countries ; while in the 
Western Panjab he will sew clothes, weave matting and baskets, make vessels 
of brass and copper, and do goldsmith^s work. But he is a terrible coward, 
and is so branded in the proverbs of the countryside = The thieves were four 
and we eighty-four ; the thieves came on and we ran away. Damn the thieves \ 
“ Well done us 1 And again : To meet a Rathi armed with a hoe makes a 

company of nine Kirars feel alone.-’^ Yet the peasant has a wholesome dread 
of the Kirar when in his proper place. Vex not the Jat in his jungle, or the 
Ear5-r at his shop, or the boatman at his ferry ; for if you do they will break 
your head.''*’ Again : Trust not a crow, a dog, or a Kirar, even when asleep.^^ 
So again: You can^t make a friend of a Kirar any more than a Satti of a 
prostitute."^^ The Arora is of inferior physique, and his character is thus 
summed up by Mr. Thorburn : A cowardly, secretive, acquisitive race, very 
necessary and useful it may be in their places, but possessed of few manly 
qualities, and both despised and envied by the great Musalm^rn tribes of 
Bannu.^'^ A few of the Aroras are returned as Musalman, some 7 per cent- as 
Sikh, and the rest as Hindu. But many of the so-called Hindus, especially on 
the lower Chandb and Satluj, are really Munna (shaven) Sikhs, or followers of 
Bdba Ndnak, while the Hindu Aroras of the Indus worship the river. Further 
details will be found in sections ^40 and 264 of Chapter IV on the Religions 
of the people. 

544. Origin and divisions of the Aroras.— The Aroras claim to be of 
Khatri origin, and it will presently be seen that they follow some of the 
Khatri sub-divisions. ^ The Khatris however reject the claim. Sir George 
Campbell (see section 539) is of opinion that the two belong to the same 
ethnic stock. They say that they became outcasts from tbe Kshatriya stock 
during the persecution of that people “by Paras Ram, to avoid which they 
denied their caste and desci'ibed it as Aur or another, hence their name. Some 
of them fled northwards and some southwards, and hence the names of the two 
great sections of the caste, Uttaradhi and Dakhana. But it has been sugg^t- 
ed with greater probability that, as the Multan and Lahore Khatris are 
Khatris of Multan and Lahore, so the Aroras are Khatris of Aror the ancient 
capital of Sindh, now represented by the modern Rori. The number of clans 
is enormous, and many of them are found in both sections. The Uttaradhi and 
Dakhana do not intermarry, the section being endogamous and the clan, as 
usual, exogamous. All Aroras are said to be of the Kasib gotra. The 


- The detailed figures, when published, will show how far the identity of divisions extends. 
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women of the northern or UttarMhi section wear red ivorv bi^elets and the 
section is divided into two sub-sections called Bahri and Bnnjahi (see Khatri 
divisions^ section 540) . The women of the southern or Dakhana section wear 
white ivory bracelets^ and the section is divided into two snb-sections^ the 
Dahra and the Dakhanadhiin ; but the Dahra sub-section is so important that 
it is often counted as a third seetiouj and the term Dakhana applied to the 
Dakhanadhains alone. So it is said that in some places the Dahra women 
alone wear white, and the Dakhana women spotted bracelets of both colours. 

The Bahri and the Dakhanadhain claim social superiority, and will take wives 
from, but not give daughters to, the other sub-section of their respective 
sections. The figures are given in Abstract No. 93 on the next page.* It will *Below. 
be noticed that the Dakhanas are far strongest in the southern and south- 
western districts. 

Abstract No. 93, showing the Divisions of the Aroras. 29S] 
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545. The Khojah and Paracha (Castes Nos. 44 and 104) .-—The word 
Kho 3 ah is really nothing more than our old fiiend the Khwdjah of the Amlim 
Nights, and means simply a man of wealth and respectability. In the Panj^b 
it is used in three different senses : for a eunuch, for a scavenger converted to 
Islam, and for a Mahomedan trader.^ It is in the last sense that it is used in 
our tables. There does not appear to be any true caste of Khojahs, any 
Hindu trader converted to^Mahomedanism being known by that name. Thus 
the Khojahs of Shahpur are almost entirely Khatris, and a Khatri now becom- 
ing a Musalmin in that district would be called a Khojah. The Khojahs of 
Jhang, on the other hand, are said to be converted Aroras ; while some at least 
of the Lahore Khojahs claim Bhatia origin, and one section of the AmbSla 


The Khojahs of Bomhay are weJl known for their wealth and commercial enterprise. 
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KHojalis are Kdyaths. Now the Parachas also are Mahomedan traders ; and 
there is at least a very definite section of them with head-quarters at IMukhad 
on the Indus in Rawalpindi who are a true caste, being converted Kliatris, and 
marrying only among themselves. Bnt nnfortonately the word Pai'acha is also 
used in the central districts for any petty Mahomedan trader. The fact seems 
to be that in the R5,walpindi and Peshawar divisions, where Parachas are a 
recognised and wealthy caste, Khojah is used for miseellaneons Mahomedan 
tmders, chiefly hawkers and peflars, or at least petty traders ; while in the 
eastern districts and in the Derdjat, where Khojahs are commercially import- 
ant, Paracha is used for the Mahomedan pedlar. Thus in onr tables the 
divisional ofiSces have in many eases mclnded Par5,eha under Xhojah and 
Khojah under Paracha, and the figures cannot safely be taken separately. 

These Mahomedan traders, whether called Khojah or Paracha, are found 
all along the northern portion of the Province under the hills from Amritsar 
to Peshdwar, and have spread southwards into the central and eastern districts 
of the Western Plains, but have not entered the Derajat or MnzafEargarh in 
any numbers ,* though to the figures of Abstract No. 91 must be added those 
*P. 106- of Abstract No. 72 (page 224*) for these last districts. Their eastern boundary 
107. is the Satluj valley, their western the Jahlam-Chanab, and they are found 
throughout the whole of the Salt-range Ti*act. Probably it is hardly correct 
to say of them that they have ^re^ or entered for they apparently 
include many distinct classes who will have sprung from different centres of 
conversion. They appear to he most numerous in Lahore. A very interesting 
account of a recent development of trade by the Kho jahs of Gtijrat and Sialkot 
is given in Panjah Government Home Proceedings No. 10 of March 1879. 
It appears that these men buy cotton piece-goods in Dehli and hawk them 
about the villages of their own districts, selling on credit till harvest time, and 
the business has now assumed very large proportions. The Khojahs of the 
Jhang district are thus described by Mr. Moncfion : They do not cultivate 

" with their own hands, but own a great many wells and carry on trade to a 
considerable extent. They are supposed to have been converted from 
Hinduism. They do not practise cattle-stealing, but are a litigious race, 
and addicted to fraud and forgery in the prosecution of their claims.^’ 

The Parachas of the Salt-range Tract require a word of separate notice. 
Their head-quarters are at Mukhad in Pindi, and there are also large colonies 
at Attak and Peshawar, whence they carry on an extensive trade with the 
cities of Central Asia, chiefly in cloth, silk, indigo, and tea. They say that 
their place of origin is the village of Dangot in the Bannu district, and that 
they moved to Mukhad in ShdhjSahan^s time ; but another account is that they 
were Khatris of Lahore, deported by Zam^n Sh5,h. They have seven clans 
and give their daughters only to Parachas, though they will occasionally take 
wives of foreign origin. They still retain the Hindu title of R£ja. They will 
not marry with Khojahs and have dropped the Hindu ceremonial at their 
weddings, which they say the Khojahs of those parts still retain. They 
account for their name by deriving it from pdrcha cloth one of the princi- 
pal staples of their trade. Some of the Parachas of Amb^Ia seem to have 
returned themselves as Paracha Ehel, and to have been not unnaturally classed 
as Path&s by the tabulators- I cannot give separate figures for these. 
CARRIER AND PEDLAR CASTES. 

[P, 299] 546. Carriers, Cattle-merchants, Pedlars, &c.— I have said that the 

commerce of the Pan jab was in the hands of the group just discussed, with 
the exception of the trade in meat, liquor, and vegetables, the txaflflc in cattle| 
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the carrying trade, and petty pedling and hawking. The sellers of meat 
and liquor will be discussed under the head of miscellaneous artisans ; and 
the group which I am now about to describe consists of the traders in cattle, 
the earners, and the pedlars and hucksters of the Province, I have divided 
it into three sections, though I shall presently show that the first two overlap 
considerably, and that the third is incomplete. The first section includes 
the Banjfes, the Labanas, the Rahb^is, and the Untwals ; and these castes 
include most of the professional carriers and cattle-dealers, and some of the 
pedlars of the Panjab. The second class consists of the Mani^rs, the Bhatras, 
L.d the Kangars, and includes the rest of the pedlars of the Province save 
only such as belong to the Khoja and Par^cha castes just discussed. The 
third class includes the Kunjras and the Tambolis, both Greengrocers. 

But it must be understood that, though there ai’e no castes in the 
Panjab besides those above mentioned whose hereditary occupation it is to 
trade in cattle and carry merchandise, yet an immense deal of traffic in cattle 
goes on quietly among the villagers without the intervention of any outsider ; 
while in the emdy months of the hot weather, when the spring harvest has 
been cut, and before the early rains of autumn have softened the ground 
sufiiciently for ploughing to be possible, the plough oxen of the unirrigated 
Eastern Plains find employment in carrying the produce of their villages to 
the line of rail or to the great city marts, and in bringing back salt and other 
products not indigenous to the tract. 

547. The Banjara (Caste No. 94). — This and the following or Lab^na 
caste are generally said to be identical, being called Banj^ra in the eastern 
districts and LabSna in the whole of the Panj^b proper. But Banj&a, 
derived from danif a trader or perhaps from dan/i a pedlai'^s paefc/^ is 
used in the west of the Panjdb as a generic term for pedlar, and I have 
therefore kept the figures distinct. Indeed it is to be feared that in that part 
of the Province many persons have been shown as Banj&a in consequence of 
their occupation only. 

The Banj&as of the eastern districts are a well-marked class, of whom a 
long and very complete description will be found in Elliott'^s JSaoes of the 
A P., Vol. I, pages 52-56. They are the great travelling traders and 
carriers of Central India, the Deccan and Eajput^na ; and under the AfghdrU 
and Mughal Empires were the commissariat of the imperial forces. There is 
a simile applied to a dying person ; The Banjdra goes into the jungle with 
his stick in his hand. He is ready for the journey, and there is no body 
with him, Prom Sir H. Elliott^s description they seem to be a very 
composite class, including sections of various origin. But the original Ban- 
jara caste is said to have its habitat in the sub-montane tract from Gorakhpim 
to Hardw5r. The Banjfcts of the North-West Provinces come annually into 
the Jamna districts and Eastern States in the cold weather with letters of 
credit on the local merchants, and buy up large numbers of cattle which they 
take back again for sale as the summer appi’oaches , and it is principally these 
men and the Banj5ra carriers from Rajput^na to whom our figures for Hindu 
Banj^ras refer. The Musalm5.u Banj5xas are probably almost all pedlars. 
The h^idmen of the Banj^a parties are called Nai% (Sanskrit Ndyaka 
chief and Banj&’as in general are not uncommonly known by this name. 
The Railway is fast destroying the carrying trade of these people except in the 
mQpntaih tjaote The word BanjSra is apparently sometimes used for au 
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oculist, so at least Mr. Badeu-Powell states. (See further under Mahtara, 
section 495 supra,) 

548. The Labana (Caste No. 52). — ^These men are generally associated with 
the caste just discussed. With the exception of Muzaffargarh and Bahawal- 
pur, which will be discussed presently, thej are almost wholly confined to the 
hill and sub-montane districts. They are the carriers and hawkers of the hills, 
and are merely the Panjabi representatives of that class of Banjaras already 
alluded to who inhabit the sub-montane tracts east of the Ganges. The 
Labanas of Gujrat are thus described by Captain Mackenzie : — 

“ The Lahanas are also a peculiar people. Their status amongst Sikhs is much the same as 
that of the Mahtams. They eoiTespond to the Banjaras of Hindustan, carrying ou an extensive 
trade hy means of large herds of laden bullocks. Latterly they have taken to agriculture, but 
“ as an additional means of livelilicod, not as a substitute for trade. As a section of the com- 
** munity they deserve every consideration and encouragement. They are generally fine substan- 
tially built people. They also possess much spirit. In anarchical times when the freaks or 
fends of petty Governors wonlcl drive the Jats or Gujars to seek a temporary abiding place away 
** from their ancestral village, the Labanas would stand their ground, and peibaps improve the 
oppoidinnity by extending their grasp over the best lands in the village, in which their shorter- 
sighted and less provident lords of the ATanor had, in some former period, permitted them to 
“ take up their abode for purposes ol commerce. Several cases of this nature came to light during 
'' settlement, and in most of them the strength and spirit of progress were as apparent in the 
Labanas as were the opposite qualities consiucnous in their Gujar opponents Their principal 
village is Tanda (which means a large caravan of laden bullocks ) and is an instance of what I 
“ have above alluded to. Allowed to reside by the Gnjar proprietors of Alota, they got possession 
of the soil, built a kasha, and in every point of importance swamped the original proprietors. 
“ They have been recognized as proprietors, hut feudatory to their former landlords the Ghijars of 
Mota, paying to them annually in recognition thereof, a sum equal to one-tenth of the Govern- 
ment demand.” 

There is a carious colony of Labanas on the lower Indus who are said to 
have settled there under the Sikh rule, and who are almost all Munna Sikhs 
or followers of Baba N^nak, though many of them are returned in the Baha- 
walpur tables as Hindus. These men have almost entirely given up trafiSic 
and trade, and settled on the banks of the river where they lead a sort of semi- 
savage life, hunting and maldng ropes and grass mats for sale. They hardly 
cultivate at all. Their numbers are much under-stated in Abstract No. 94,^ as 
Abstract No. 72 (page 224t) shows that 4^317 of the Bahawalpur Labanas 
were returned as Jats. The Lab£nas of Jhang are said to have come from 
Jaipur and Jodhpur, and to be the same as the Mahtams of Montgomery. 
On the whole the Labanas appear to be by origin closely allied with, if not 
actually belonging to, the vagrant and probably aboriginal tribes whom we 
shall discuss in the next pait of this chapter ; and it may be that at least some 
sections of the Labanas are of the same stock as they. (See further under 
Mahtam, section 495 supra,) About 30 per cent, of the Labanas are returned 
as Sikhs and almost all the rest as Hindus, there being only some 1,500 
Musalm£ns among them. Little is known of the sub-divisions of the caste. 
The largest seems to he the A jrawat with 4,400 souls, chiefly in Giijrat and 
Lahore; the Datla with 4,173 souls, chiefly in Lahore ; the Maligna with 
2,537 and the BhagiSna with 2,015 persons, both in the Amritsar and Lahore 
divisions ; and the Gahri with 1,925 persons along the whole foot of the hills. 
But the greater part of the caste have returned no large divisions. 

549. The Rahbari (Caste No* 122). — ^This is a camel-breeding caste found 
only in the eastern and south-eastern districts of the Panj^b and in the ad- 
joining Native States. In the extensive jungles of these tracts they pasture 
large herds of camels, while they also carry merchandise from place to plage 
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for hire. Their proper home appears to be Bik&ier and the R^jpiiMna 
desert. 

550. Untwal (Caste No. 144). — This is a purely occupational term and 
means nothing more than a camel-man. ’ Under this head have been included 
Shutarban and Sarban, both words having the same meaning. But Malik 
has been classed as Biloehj as the title is chiefly confined to the Biloch 
camelman. Indeed many of the persons returned as Biloches in the Central 
Panj^b would probably have been more properly described as Untwal^ since 
the term Biloch throughout the central districts is used of any Musalman 
camelman. It will be noticed that the Untwals are returned only from 
those parts of the Province where the real meaning of Biloch is properly 
understood. In those parts they are said to be all Jats ; but Jat means very 
little, or rather almost anything, on the Indus. 

551. The Maniar (Caste No. 47). — Here again we meet with an occu- 
pational term, and with resulting confusion in the figures. The Maniar of 
the eastern districts is a man who works in glass and sells glass bangles, 
generally hawking them about the villages; But throughout the rest* of 
the Panjab Maniar is any pedlar, manidri beclihna being the common term 
for the occupation of carrying petty hardware about for sale. Thus we 
have Khojah, Pai4cha, Banjdra, and Mani&, all used in different parts and 
some of them in the same part of the Province for a pedlar ; and the result 
is that the figures have probably been mixed np. The extraordinary number 
of Mani&s returned for the Jahlam and Rawalpindi districts in Table VIII A 
is due to an unfortunate en’or, not detected till after the table was printed, by 
which Maliar was read Maniar. These people are really vegetable-growers, 
and have been classed in their proper place in the Abstracts of this chapter. 

552. The Bhatra (Caste No. 174). — The Bhatra is also a pedlar ; but 
he belongs to a. true caste. He claims Brahman origin, and his claim 
would appear to be good, for he wears the sacred thread, applies the tilalc 
or forehead mark, and receives offerings at eclipses in that capacity. He 
is probably a low class of GiijarSti or Dakaut Brahman, and Khe them 
practises as an astrologer in a small way. The Bhatras of Gfijrdt are 
said to trace their origin to the south beyond MultS-n. The Bhatras hawk 
small hardware for sale, tell fortunes, and play on the native guitar, but 
do not beg for alms. It is their function to pierce the noses and ears of 
children to receive rings. _Mr. Baden-Powell describes the instruments used 
at page 368 of his Paifijdb Mamifactures. The Eamaiya of the east of 
the Panj^ib appears to correspond exactly with the Bhtoa and to be the same 

person under a different name, Ramaiya being 
used in Dehli and Hiss^r, Bhatra in Lahore 
and Pindi/ and both in the Amb5,la division ; 
and I directed that both sets of figures should be in- 
cluded under the head Bhtoa. Unfortunately the 
order was not earned ont. The number of 
Ramaiyas returned is shown in the margin. But 
in any ease the figures are incomplete. The Bhitra is essentially a pedlar 
and 1ms probably been returned by one of the naines for pedlars Just re- 
ferred to more often than by his caste name. He is said to be called M^dho 
^ ^R^walpxndi, but this is probably due to some confusion of Bhatra with 
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553» Tho ELdtH^dir (CESto No, ISO),-- Tlie Eangar also a travelling 
hawkev, but lie confines his traffic to small articles of earthenware such as 
pipe-bowls^ and especially to those earthen images in which native children 
delight. These he makes himself and hawks about for sale. * He is returned 
in the tables from the Amritsar division only. But Baden-Powell gives at 
page 267 of Panjdb Manufacturer a long account of an operation for a new 
nose said to be successfully performed by the Kangars of Eangra 

554. The Kunjra (Caste No. 114). — Here again is a purely occupational 
term, and again confusion as the consequence. Kunjra is nothing more or 
less than the Hindustani, as Bah^i farorh is the Persian for greengrocer. 
The big men generally use the latter term, the small costermongers the 
former. But in no case is it a caste. The Kunjra belongs as a rale to one 
of the castes of market gardeners which have been described under minor 
agricultural tribes. I do not know why Kunjra should have been returned 
under thab name only in the east. It may be that in other parts of the 
Province it is more usual to call the seller of vegetables an Arain or Bagban 
as the case may be, and that the word Kunjra is little used. This pro- 
bably is the true explanation, as the figures for Native States show the 
same peculiarity. 

555. The Tamholi (Caste No. 165). — A TamboH is a man who sells pin 
and betel-nut ; but whether the sale of those commodities is confined to 
a real caste of that name I cannot say. It is probable that the term is 
only occupational. If Tamboli were a real caste we should have it retuimed 
from every district, as the word seems to be in use throughout the Pro- 
vince. Sherring, however, gives it as a separate caste in the neighbourhood 
of Benares. Tamboli is the Sanskrit name of the betel plant. 

MISCELLANEOUS CASTES. 

556. Miscellaneous Castes. — The castes which I have included in Abstmct 
No. 95 on the next page* are of a miscellaneous nature, and would not con- 
veniently fall under any of the main divisions under which I have grouped 
my castes. I have divided them into two classes. The first, which includes 
Kashmiris, Dogras, Gurkhas, and P£rsis, are Indian castes who live on the 
borders of the Panjdb but are only present in the Province as immigrants ; 
though indeed some of the Kashmiri colonies are now permanent and con- 
tain large numbers of people. The second, which includes Kayaths, Bishnois, 
Ch^hzangs, and Kanchans are inhabitants of the Panjdb, though no one of 
them except the Kayath of the plains can be said to be a true caste. 

557. The Kashmiri and Dogra (Castes Nos. 26 and 182).— The word 
Kashmiri is perhaps applicable to the members of any of the races of 
Kashmir 5 but it is commonly used in Kashmir itself to denote the people 
of the valley of Srinagar. Our figures however probably include some 
Chibhdlis, or the race who inhabit the Kashmir hills and the borders of 
Gfijrdt, Rawalpindi, and Hazara. But they do not include either Oogras 
or the Pahdris of Kishtwar and Badarwah, as these last are Hindus, 
while our Kashmiris are Musalmans. In any case the term is a geo- 
graphical one, and probably includes many of what we should in the 
Panjdb call separate castes. The cultivating class who form the great 
mass of the Kashmiris proper are probably of Aryan descent, though per- 
haps with an intermixture of Khas blood, and possess marked ciaxaeters. 

s2 
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Drew describes them as large made and robust and of a really fine cast 
of feature/^ and ranks them as ^^the finest race on the whole Continent 
of India/^ But their history is, at any rate in recent times, one of the 
most grievous suffering and oppression ; and they are cowards, liars, and 
withal quarrelsome, though at the same time keen-witted, cheerful and 
humorous. A good account of them will be found in Drew^s Jimmoo and 
Kashmr* The Chibh^.lis are for the most part Musalman Eajputs, and 
differ from the Dogras only in religion, and perhaps in clan. 

The Kashmiris of the Panjab may be broadly divided into three classes. 
Fii’st the great Kashmiri colonies of Ludhiana and Amritsar, where there 
are nearly 35,000 Kashmiris permanently settled and engaged for the most 
part in weaving shawls and similar fine fabrics. These men are chiefly 
true Kashmiris. Secondly, the recent immigrants driven from Kashmir by 
the late famine into our sub-montane districts, or attracted by the special 
demand for labour in the Salt-range Tract and upper frontier which was 
created by works in connection with the Kabul campaign. It is impossi- 
ble to say how many of these men are Chibhalis and how many Kash- 
miris. Thirdly, the Chibhalis who have crossed the border and settled 
in our territories in the ordinary course of affairs. These men are pro- 
bably confined to Gujrat and the trans-Salt range Tract. Besides those 
who are returned as Kashmiris, I find no fewer than 7,515 persons returned 
as Kashmiri Jats, of whom 1,1 6'2 are in Lahore and 5,081' in Gdjranwala. 
Those are probably Kashmiris who have settled and taken to cultivation. 
The Kashmiri weavers of Amritsar are described as ^Hitigious, deceitful, 
and cowardly, while their habits are so unclean that the quarter of the 
city which they inhabit is a constant source of danger from its liability to 

‘^epidemic disease.'"'’ The Kashmiris 
have returned numerous sub-divi- 
sions, of which the few largest are 
shown in the margin. Their dis- 
tribution does not appear to follow 
any rule; and it is hardly worth 
while giving detailed figures in this 
place. The Kashmiris of our cities 
are as a rule miserably poor. 

558. The Dogra (Caste No. 181).^ — The Dogras are Eajptits who inhabit 
Jammu, and have returned themselves as such to the number of 1,415 scattered 
about the Province, the largest number in one district being 391 in Rawalpindi, 
Thus our separate figures mean little, and might well have been included with 
R£jpfits. The word Dogra, however, is commonly used for any inhabitant 
of Jammu whatever be his caste, Dogar being another word for the Jammu 
territory. Dogras are probably present in the Panjab as settlers from across 
the border, as famine fugitives, and in the Dogra regiments of our army. I 
believe their Rajput origin is undoubted ; but that it is equally certain that 
they are not pure Rajputs. 

559. The Gurkha, Parsi, and BangaU (Caste Nos. 148, 184, and 168).--. 

The Glirkhas are the ruling and military race of Nepal, and are only found in 
the Panjab as members of our Giirkha regiments. They are of mixed Aryan 
and Turanian blood, and an admirable and interesting account of them will be 
found in that one of Hodgson’s Bssays which deals with the military tribes 
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of Nepal. The Pfcis are the Zoroastriaii class of that name who have come 
from the Bombay Presidency into the Panjab as merchants and shop-keepers. 
The Bangalis are the Bengali Baboos of our offices. They are I believe for 
the most part either Brahmans or Kayaths, Bengali being of course a 
purely geogiuphical term. They are only found in oflGices and countiug- 
houses. 

560. The Eayaths (Caste No. 90). — The Kayath is the well-known writer 
class of Hindustan. He does not appear to be indigenous in the Panjab, and 
is found in decreasing numbei*s as we go westwards. He is only to be found 
in the administrative or commercial centres and is being rapidly displaced, so 
far as Government service is concerned, by Panjabi clerks. His origin is 
discussed in Golebrook^s Essays^ 

But in the Pan jab hills K%ath is the term of an occupation rather than 
of a caste, and is applied to members of a mixed caste formed by the inter- 
marriage of Brahmans and Kayaths proper, and even of Banyas who follow 
clerkly pursuits. Their caste would be Mahajan (Pahm) and their occupation 
Kayath. Mr. Barnes says : The Kayath of the hills is not identical with 
the Kayath of the plains. He belongs to the Vaisya or commercial class, and 
is entitled to wear the or sacred thread. The Kayath of the plains is 
a Siidra, and is not entitled to assume the janeo} (See also Pahari 
*P. 245. Mahdjan, page 294.*) 

561. The Bishnoi (Caste No. 106).— The Bishnois are really a religious 
sect and not a tine caste. Their tenets and practice have been briefly sketch- 
ed at page 123 in the Chapter on Religion. Almost all the followers of this 
sect are either J ats or Tarkhdns by caste, and come from the Bagar or 
Bikdner prairies ) but on becoming Bishnois they very commonly give up their 
caste name and call themselves after their new creed. This is, however, not 
always so ; and many of the Bishnois will doubtless have returned themselves 
under their caste names. I do not know whether the Jat and TarkhS,n 
Bishnois interma-rry or not. But a Bishnoi will only maiTy a Bishnoi. They 
are only found in Hariana, and are all Hindus. 

562. The Chazang (Caste No. 138).— This again is not a true caste, for it 

is confined to the Buddhists of Spiti, among whom caste is said to be unknown. 
The word Ghabzang means nothing more or less than land-owner, from 
clah owner and zang land, and includes all the land-owning classes of 
Spiti, where everybody owns land except Hesis and Lohfe. These people are 
by nationality Tibetan, or as they call themselves Bhoti, and should perhaps 
have been returned ‘as such. Mr. Anderson says : Chahzang means the 

^Hand-holding class, and the people towards Tibet, Ladakh, and Zanskar are 

known as Chahzang. It appears to be used in a veiy wide sense to mean 
all that speak Bhoti, just as Monpa means ^ the people that do not know,^ 
that is; the Hindus. 

563. The Kanchan (Caste No. 96).— This again is hardly a caste, 
Kanehan simply meaning a Musalman pimp or prostitute, and being the 
Hindustani equivalent for the Panjabi Kanjar. The figures for Kanjar, ex- 
cept in the Dehli, Hissar, and Amb£a divisions, have been included under this 
heading (see section 590). The word Irmehan is said to mean ^^pure and 

illnstrions. The Hindu prostitute is commonly known as Eamjani and 

^Thislast assertion is contested in a pamphlet called KayaslM Mhmlogy (Lucknow, 1877), 
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it appears that they have generally returned themselves under their proper 
castes.^ Such few as have not shown themselves as Ramjani have been 
included with Kanchan. Bandi is also used for a prostitute in the east of the 
Province, but it means a widow throughout the Panjdb proper. It will 
be observed that two-fifths of the Kanchans are males. These people form a 
distinct class, though not only their offspring, but also girls bought in 
Infancy or joining the community in later life and devoting themselves to 
prostitution, are known as Kanchans. 

563a. Miscellaneous Castes of TaWe VIII B. — ^In Table VIII B I have given^ the figures 
for a number of miscellaneous castes which I did not think it worth while to show in detail in 
Table VIII A. Many of these I cannot identify, and cannot even be sure that I have got the 
names right. And many more would properly fall under some one of the various groups into 
which I have divided my castes for the purposes of this’chapter. But the numbers are so small and 
time so pressing that I shall take them as they come in Table VIII B, and give briefly the infer- [p^ 3041 
mation I possess regarding such of them as I know anything about. Many of them are not castes * ** 

at ail, but either occupational or geo^aphical terms. Tola (Caste No. JS 6 )— literally means a 
diver, but is used for the men who dig and clean wells, in which process diving is necessary. 

They generally belong to the Jhinwar and Machhi caste, and are often fishermen as well as weil- 
siukers. Fatwa (Caste No. 187). — From pat silk, and means any worker in silk, but is general- 
ly used only for those who make silken cord and waistbands, thread heads and silk, and so forth. 

They are called Patoi in the west. They are said often to be Khatris. Fdffri (Caste No. 188 ) — 
means any one from the Bagar or prairies of Bikaner, but is usually confined to Jatff from those 
parts. Q-wdlpa (Caste No. 189). — These men are apparently Tibetans, but I cannot define the 
meaning of the word. Khardsia (Caste No. 150).— The men who work the water miUs so com- 
mon in the hills. They are said often to be B^olis. PacMdda (Caste No. 192) — ^used in 
Bhattiana and Hariana for Mnsalman Jat and Rijpdt immigrants from the Satlin country to 
the west (paMam), just as Bagri is need for similar Hindu immigrants from the South. Tard 
ora (Caste No. 193). — ^These people came to Haz^ira from Amb and the Buner and Chagharza 
hills. They trace their descent from a Kafir convert to IsUm called Dtiman. They all are 
agricultrnM by occupation. Palleddr (Caste No, A porter, generally found in the bazaars 
and markets. Kamdehi (Caste No. 196). — A class of vagrant minstrels who beg and play at 
weddings. Zdelrland (Caste No, 197). — Makers of hicJi or weaver’s brusbes. They belong to the 
outcast and vagrant classes. Pdmgar (Caste No, 198). — A man who makes gunpowder, ITnder 
this head is included AUsMds, a man who makes fireworks. Pdli (Caste No. 199). — Pali is the 
ordinary villj^e word for cowherd in the east of the Panj^b. But in Multan there is a separate 
Pali caste who have lately been converted from Hinduism and still retain many of tbeir Hindu 
customs. They follow all sorts of handicrafts, and especially that of oil-pressing, and engage in 
trade in a smaU way, Jarrah (Caste No. 200). — The Native Surgeon who applies plasters, draws 
teeth, sets fractures, and so on. He is almost always a Nai. Kdpri (Caste No. 201).^A caste 
who claim Brahman origin, and whose occupation is that of making the ornaments worn by the 
bridegroom at weddings, artificial flowers, and similar articles made of tale, tinsel, and the like. 

They are apparently connected, in Debli at least, with the Jain temples, where they officiate as 
priests and receive offierings. They also act as Bhats at weddings. They are said to come from 
Rajputiina. Panda (Caste No. 202),— A name commonly given to any educated Brahman who 
teaches or officiates at religious functions. Probably of the same origin as Pandit. In the hills 
it is said to be used forDakaut Brahmans. Sapela (Caste No. ;30S).— A snake-catcher and 
charmer, generally belonging to one of the vagrant tribes. MardfM (Caste No. 204).— An 
inhabitant of Mahar^sthra or the Mahratta Country. AHdndzadah (Caste No. 205).— Bee 
Ulama, section 517. Sapdndi (Caste No. 206). — ^Probably the same as Sapela No. 203 q. v. Biwdn, 

Waste N 0 , 207). — ^This is the title of the revenue minister at ^ Native Court, There is also a 
Sikh order called Biw^na. No. 208)— should have been included with No. 167 des- 

cribed under Gipsy tribes in the next part of this chapter. Arya (Caste No . 200).— Probably 
followers of the Arya Sumaj. AtUr (Caste No. 210).— A dispensing druggist, as distiW from the 
Pansdri from whom the drugs are bought, andthe a distiller of essences and perfumes. 

The Att^ however makes arracks and sherbets. QaroZ (Caste No. 2fi).— These are the descen- 
dants of the hunters and menagerie keepers of the old Mughal Court at Dehli. They are of 
several castevS, but probably for the most part Pathan j but they have now formed a separate caste, 
marry oifiy among themselves, and have taken to agriculture. They are called after their weapon, 
the hunting-knife or garol. Marejha {Caste No. 212). — A class of wandering beggars who come 
from RajpiitMia and Sindh.^ Mdrwdri (Caste No, 213).— oimrwiT, but generally 
applied in the Panj^b to Brahman money-lenders or Bohras from that tract. Ldhori (Caste No, 

214).— Residents of Lahore ; but perhaps Khatris, of whom there is a great L£hori section. L4nia 

^ But see Sherring, Vol, I,, p. 274. 
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( CasiQ 2^0, Probably salt-makers, and should have been included with Nungar Xo. 1T6. 

Gargajje {Caste No BtS ), — The same as Garzmdr, a class of faqlrs who thurst iron spikes into 
their flesh. Bodhi (Caste No, 217 ). — As it stands the word would mean a Buddlli^fc. But it is perhaps 
a misreading fir Bhoti, an inhabitant of Bhot or Thibet, who also would be a Buddhiat. Ndnbai 
(Caste No 218 \ — ^A baker. Jahojka (Caste No. 219 ). — ^A Piirbi ca&te who keep milch kine. 
MunTihand (Caste No, 220 ). — ^Tlie Jain ascetic who hangs a cloth over his mouth (manh). Bisdti 
(Caste No. 221 ), — A dealer in petty hardware who spreads (5 his mat (fiuat) in front of 
him and displays his wares upon it. Bohdri {Caste No. 222 ). — ^A generic term for a hill man. 
jffijra (Caste No, 226 ). — ^A eunuch, distinct from the Hinjra which is a large Jat tribe and 
separately described in its proper place. Sahnsar (Caste No. 227 ). — A small caste in Hnsbyar- 
pur who were only a few generations ago Pun war Bajpdts, but have been driven by poverty to 
growing vegetables and working in grass, and are now a separate caste ranking with the Arams, 
Qhardmi (Caste No. 229). — ^Thatchers, generally Jhmwars. Chhatarsdz (Caste No. 231 ). — 
Umbrella makers. Sangfardsh (Caste No. 23B). — Stone-cutters. Chirimdr (Caste No. 234 ). — 
Bird catchers, who almost always belong to the vagrant tribes. Chin{gar (Caste No 2B9 ). — 
Sugar refiners. Suthdr (Caste No, 259 ), — ^The Bombay word for carpenters, cj., Tarkhan 
No, 11, Dhai Sirhihond (Caste No. 26S ). — ^The men who make sirTci or roof -ridges of grass 
to protect carts and the like. Almost always of the vagrant classes. Sindhi (Caste No- 271 ). — 
A generic term on the Upper Indus for all Musalmans of Indiandes cent who speak Panjabi 
dialects. Kamera (Caste No. 280 ). — ^An agricultural labourer hired by the day, month, or year 
on fixed pay, not receiving a share of the produce. Guru (Caste No 297). — A. Hindu spiritual 
preceptor. Kardr (Caste No. 300 ). — ^More projK^rly Kirar. Any Hindu tfader in the west or in 
the hills. UzhaJc (Caste No. 301). — A Turk tribe, and should have been included ^vith Turk 
No. 126. Gwdla (Caste No. 80 $). — ^The term for a Hindu cowherd and shepherd, generally an 
Ahir. TahdJchia (Caste No 308 ). — A man who keeps a cook-shop and hawks cooked food 
about the streets. KTiarol (Caste No 817 ). — Probably the same as Qarol, No, 211, described 
above. 
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PART VL— THE VAGRANT, MENIAL AND 
ARTISAN CASTES. 


564f. Division of the subject. — Having discussed the land-owning and [P. 
agricultural^ and the priestly, mercantile, and professional castes, I now 
turn to the lowest strata of Panjab society, the vagrant and criminal tribes, 
the gipsies, the menials, and the artisans. These classes form in many respects 
one of the most interesting sections of the community. Politically they are 
unimportant ; but they include the great mass of such aboriginal element as is 
still to be found in the Panjab, their customs are not only exceedingly peculiar 
but also exceedingly interesting as affording us a clue to the separation of the 
non- Aryan element in the customs of other tribes, and while the industries of 
the Province are almost entirely in their hands an immense deal of the hardest 
part of the field-work is performed by them. At the same time they are precise- 
ly the classes regarding whom it is most difficult to obtain reliable informa- 
tion. They are not pleasant people to deal with and we are thrown but little 
into contact mth them, while the better class of native groups most of 
them under one or two generic terms, such as Chlihra, Dum, or Nat, 
and thinks it would degrade him to show any closer acquaintance with 
their habits. I have roughly divided these castes into eleven groups. First 
I have taken the vagrant, hunting, and criminal tribes, then the gipsy 
tribes, then the scavenger classes, the leather-workers and weavers, the 
water-carriers, fishermen and boatmen, the carpenters, blacksmiths, stone- 
masons and potters, the goldsmiths and saltmakers, the washermen, dyers, 
and tailors, the oilmen, butchers, cotton scutchers, wine distillers, and 
other miscellaneous artisans, the menials peculiar to the hills, and finally 
the Purhi menials of our cantonments. 

These classes may he grouped in two different ways, according as 
the classification is based upon their ethnic and occupational affinities, or 
upon their position in the industrial oeconomy of the country. I shall first 
consider them from the former point of view. 

565. Origin and evolution of the lower menials.— It appears to me that 
starting with an aboriginal and vagrant stock, there are two continuous 
series of gradations leading from that stock to the weavers at least on 
the one hand and probably to the water-carriers on the other, and that 
no line can be drawn anywhere in either series which shall distinctly 
mark off those above from those below it. For specific instances of the 
manner in which these occupations shade off one into another I must refer 
the reader to the following pages. But I will endeavour to exemplify 
what I mean by an inaaginary series. Suppose an aboriginal tribe of 
vagrant habits, wandering about from jungle to jungle and from village 
to village, catching for the sake of food the vermin which abound such 
as jackals, foxes, and lizards, and eating such dead bodies as may fall 
in their way, plaiting for themselves rude shelter and utensils from the 
grasses which fringe the ponds, living with their women very much in 
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common and ready to prostitute them for money when oecasion offers, 
and always on the watch for opportunities of pilfering, and you have 
the lowest type of gipsy and vagrant tribes as we now find them in 
the Panjab. Now imagine such a tribe abandoning its vagrant habits 
and settling as menials in a village. Being no longer nomads they \vould 
cease to hunt and eat vermin ; but they would still eat carrion, they 
would still plait grass, and being what they were, the filthiest work to 
be performed, namely that of scavengering, would fail to their sbare- 
They would then be the Chuhra or scavenger caste as they exist in every 
village. Suppose again that a section of tliem> desirous of rising in life, 
abandoned plaiting grass and scavengering and took to tanning and work- 
ing in leather, the next less filthy work available, as their occupation, 
and modified their primitive creed so as to render it somewhat more like 
that of their Hindu neighbours, but being still specially eoncerned with 
dead animals, eontinned to eat carrion : we shoiild then have the Chamar 
or tanner and leather-worker. And finally if, desiring to live cleanly, 
they gave up eating carrion and working in leather and took to weav- 
ing, which is (I know not why, unless it be that weavers^ implements 
are made fi-om grass by the outcast classes of grass-workers) considered 
only less degrading, they would become the Julaha of our towns and 
villages and be admitted under semi-protest within the pale of Hindu- 
ism. Or they might skip the leather- working stage and pass direct from 
scavengering to weaving. Now if all this were merely speculation upon 
what is 2^ossiblej it would mean little or nothing. But when we see that 
changes of this sort are actually in progress, it seems to me that the 
suggestion may mean a good deal. We see the vagrant classes such 
as the Bawaria and Aheri tending to settle down in the villages and 
perform low menial offices ; we see the Dhanak converted from the hunter 
of the jungles into a scavenger and weaver; we see the Chiihra refuse 
to touch night-soil and become a Musalli, or substitute leather-working 
and tanning for scavengering and become a Eangreta; we see the Khatik 
who is a scavenger in the east turn into a tanner in the west; we see 
the Koli Cham^ abandon leather-working and take to weaving, and turn 
into a Chamar* Jnlaha or Bnnia; we see that in some districts most of 
the Mochis are weavers rather than leather- workers ; and we find that it 
is impossible to draw a hard and fast line anywhere between vagrancy 
and scavengering at the bottom and weaving at the top or to say that 
such a caste is above and such a caste is below the line, but that each 
caste throws out off-shoots into the grade above that which is occupied 
by the greater number of its members. 

566 . Origin of the water-carrying classes. — In the second series of changes 
we have not so many examples of the intermediate steps. But it is natural 
that the upward movement in the social scale which every tribe is fain 
to make if possible should not be confined to one definite direction only. 
Some of the vagrant castes have like the Bawaria abandoned the eat- 
ing of carrion and become hunters of higher game, though not perhaps 
quite relinquishing their taste for vermin ; some while retaining their nomad 
habits have taken to specified forms of labour like the Od or Changar ; 
others have settled down to cultivation like the Mahtam or to crime 
like the Mma; while others again have taken to the carrying trade like 
some sections of the Banjaras^ or to the pedlar^s business. But there is 
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a group of these tribes who are distinctlj water-hunters ; who catchy not 
deer and jackals^ but water fowl^ fish, and crocodiles or tortoises, who [P.306] 
live in the fens or on the river-banks, weave huts for themselves from 
the pliant withies of the water-loving shrubs, and make twine and rope 
for their nets from the riverside grasses. Such are the Kehal, the Mor, 
the JhabeL And on giving up eating crocodiles and tortoises and con- 
fining themselves to fish, these men are as it were received into society, 
as is the case with the Kehals. The Jhabels again have advanced a 
step further, and are a respectable class of boatmen and fishermen. Now 
the JHnwar, Kahar, and Machhi caste are the basket-makers, boatmen, 
fishermen, and water-carriers, and among the Musalm^ns the cooks of 
country. Is it not possible that they may be but a step, a long one 
perhaps, in advance of the Jhabel ? I find that in the hills, where Hindu 
customs have probably preserved their primitive integrity most completely, 
Brahmans will drink from the hands of very many people from whose 
hands they will not eat; and the Sanskrit Scriptures make the fisher- 
man the descendant of a Sudra woman by a Brahman father. It is 
stated that the Eamdasia or Sikh Champs have taken largely to the 
occupation of ^^Kahars or bearers,^^ though this may not and probably 
does not include water-eaiTying. The series of steps is not so close as 
in the former case ,• but I tlnnk that the suggestion is worthy of further 
examination. 

567. Effect of religion upon occupation.— I have pointed out that with 
the rise in the social scale, the original religion would be gradually modi- 
fied so as to bring it more into accord with the religion of the respect- 
able classes. As a fact it is curious how generally the observances, if 
not the actual religion of these lower menials, follow those of the villagers 
to whom they are attached. Chuhras and the like will bmy their dead 
in a Musalmiin and burn them in a Hindu village, though not recog- 
nised by their masters as either Hindu or Musalm^n. But it is not un- 
commonly the ease that the open adoption of a definite faith, the sub- 
stitution of IsMm or Sikhism for that half- Hindu half -aboriginal religion 
which distinguishes most of these outcast classes, is the first step made 
in their upward struggle; and it is very commonly accompanied by the 
abandonment of the old occupation for that which stands next higher in 
the scale. The scavenger on becoming a Musalm^n will refuse to remove 
night soil, and on becoming a Sikh will take to tanning and leather- 
working. The tanner and leather-worker on becoming a Musalm^n will give 
up tanning, and on taking the Sikh jpdhul will turn his hand to the loom, 
and so forth. I quote a very interesting note on this subject by Sardar 
Guxdi^l Singh, one of our Native Civilians : — 

tlie Bhagats enumerated in Bliagatmil sereral were of low castes. They were all 
“reformers of the dark ages of Hindustan. They addressed the people in their vernaculars 
“and did away with the secrecy observed by the Brahmanical teachings and removed the 
^‘ban-ier in the way of reform presented by the diflSculty of the language (Sanskrit) tlirough 
“which the Brahmins taught their system of religion. Among others was Kahir a Julaha, 

“ Sadhna a Kasai, Nam ^ Deo a Chhimba, and Bavi Das a Chamar. Their writings have 
“been quoted in the Adi Granth, the Sikh scriptures. One of the reforms contemplated and 
r carried out by Sikhism was the abolition of caste system and opening the study 

of Theology and the scriptures (Hindu) to every class, even tho Chdhras and Chamdrs who were 
* mentioned in Dharin Shastras as having no adhikar.i Taking advantage of this, some of the 

iThe word adhikar means “fitness”; and those castes were said to have no adhikdr who 
were not fit to listen to the Hindu Scriptures, 
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lowpf?t classes received Sikh haptsim {'paTiuV\^ and hecamc Sikhpi* They jrave up tlieir mean 
cccnpation and took to other means of livelihood. They also changed their name and gave 
“ np as mnch social interconrse with the unconverted members of their tribe a , they "pos- 
gihly conld. Thus the Chamars on their conversion to Sihhism took the name of Eavi 

the first Ehagat of their trihe, to show that they followed his example, Eavdasia is 
‘‘the correct form of the word. Ent it was soon confounded with the name ol Bam Das, 

‘^the 4th Sikh Gnm, and prononnced Eamdasia.** The word is still pronounced a- Ravdasia 

“hy most of the Sikhs. Similarly Chhimha Sikhs call themselves Namabansis from Nam 
“ Deo. 

The Chdhras on becoming Sikhs took the names of Mazhahi ((just as that of Dfnddr 
on conversion to Islam) and Rangreta. No one of the Rangretas follows the occupation of a 
Chuhra, but they have been rightly classed with Ch-uhras. Similarly if the RLUidasias do 
not follow the occupation of Chamars, it is no reason to separate them from that caste. 
So if a R4mdasia is Julaha, that is a weaver, and if he is a ^ Bazzaz ’ that is a draper, 
‘'his caste remains unchanged. If a Chamar, a leather-worker becomes a Sikh and receives 
“the ‘ to-day, he at once joins the Ramdasias. The Ramdasias do receive the 
“daughters in marriage of ordinary Chamars, hut give them before associatiug with 

“them. A Ramdasia would not drink water from the hands of an ordinary Chamar un- 

“less he becomes a Sikh. The Mazbi Sikhs also keep themselves aloof from the Chuhras, 

'‘in exactly the same manner as Ramdasias do from Chamars.” 

It is quite true, as the Sardar points out, that the Ramdasi is still 

a Chamar and the Rangreta still a Chuhra. The change has ]'»een re- 

cent and is still in progress. But how long will they remain so ? Their 
origin is already hotly disputed and often indignantly denied, though 
the fact of new admissions still taking place puts it beyond the possibility 
of doubt. But there can be little doubt that they will in time grow 
into separate castes of a standing superior to those from which they 

sprang ; or more probably perhaps, that they will grow to bo included 
under the generic name of the caste whose hereditary occupation they 
have adopted, hut will form distinct sections of those castes and be 
known by separate sectional names, even after the tradition of their origin 
has faded from the memory of the caste. And there can, I think, be 

as little doubt that some of the sections which now form integral parts 

of these lower occupational castes would, if we could trace back their history, 
be found to have been formed in a precisely similar manner. The tradi- 
tion of inferior origin and status has survived, and the other sections, 

perhaps themselves derived from the same stock hut at a more remote 
date, will hold no communion with them; but the precise reason .for 
the distinction has been forgotten. The absence of the hereditary theory 
of occupation among the people of the frontier and its effect by ex- 
ample upon those of the Western Plains, have already been discussed in 
sections 343 and 348. 

568. Growth of sections among the menial castes.— But if these occu- 
pational castes are recruited by new sections coming up from below, 
they also receive additions from above. The weavers especially may be 
said to form a sort of debateable land between the higher and the lower 

artisan castes, for a man of decent caste who from poverty or other 

circumstances sinks in the scale often takes to weaving, though he per- 
haps rarely falls lower than this. The barber, carpenter, and blacksmith 
classes have in Sirsa been recruited from the agricultural castes within 

1 1 do not think this is qnite correct. The Rahd^si or Eaiddsi Chamars are Hindns 
and the R4mdasi are Sikhs, But it may he that the Ravdasi are analogous with the Nanak- 
pauthi Sikhs who are commonly reckoned as Hindus, while the Ramdasi correspond with 
the Singhi or Govindi Sikhs proper. As the Sard4r points out presently, the Bamdasis re- 
ceive thejp<£A«Z, an institution o£ Guru Govind; while the R&hdasis do not, (See further 
section 606 infra,) 
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the memory of the present generation^ and it is hardly possible that what has 
so lately happened there should not have earlier happened elsewhere. When 
a hitherto uninhabited tract is settled by immigrants of all classes ponring in 
from all directions; as has been the case with Sirsa during the last fifty yearS; [P, 307] 
the conditions are probably especially favourable to social change. People who 
have hitherto been separated by distance but who have the same caste name or 
the same occupation; meet together bringing with them the varying customs 
and distinctions of the several neighbourhoods whence they came. They do not 
as a rule fuse together, but remain distinct sections included under a common 
caste-name, though often reluctant to admit that there is any community of 
origin or even of caste, and refusing to associate or to intermarry with each 
other. There is a great demand for agricultural labour and the artisan tends 
to become a cultivator ; old distinctions are sometimes forgotten, and new 
sections are continually formed. To use technical language, society is more 
colloid than in older settled tracts where the process of crystallisation, for 
which rest and quiet are neeesssary, is more advanced ; and diffusion and osmose 
are correspondingly more easy and more active. But what is now taking place 
in Sirsa must have taken place elsewhere at some time or other. Almost all 
the menial and artisan castes are divided into sections which are separate from 
each other in custom and status ; and though in many cases these distinctions 
are lu’obably based upon geographical distribution and consequent variation 
of customs, yet in other cases they probably result from the fact that one 
section has risen and another fallen to its present position. 

569. The higher and hill menials.— The higher menial classes present, 
so far as I see, no such continuity of gradation as we find among the outcasts. 

The Kumhl.r or potter with his donkey is perhaps the lowest of them, and 
may not improbably belong by origin and affinity to the classes just discussed. 

The blacksmith, carpenter, and stonemason class form a very distinct group, 
as also do the washermen and dyers, The oilman and butcher is perhaps 
lower than any of them, and it appears that he should rank with the weavers, 
though I do not know that there is at present any connection between the 
two classes. The goldsmiths seem to stand alone, and to have descended 
from above into the artisan classes, probably being by origin akin to the 
mercantile castes. Among the menials of the hills, on the contrary, the 
continuity of the whole class now under consideration is almost unbroken. 

The outcast classes are indeed separate from the higher artisans in the lower 
hills ; but as we penetrate further into the Himalayas we find the scavenger 
class working as carpenters and blacksmiths, and the whole forming one body 
which it is almost impossible to separate into sections on any other basis than 
the present ealling of the individual. 

670. The oeconomieal divisions of the menial classes.— The second or 
ceeonomical basis uj^n which these menial and artisan castes may be classified 
will be dismissed with a very few words. The whole group may be broadly 
divided into three sections, the vagrant classes^ the village menials, and the 
independent artisans. The vagrant classes serve no man and follow no settled 
calling. The independent artisans work^ like the artisans of Europe^ by the 
piece or for daily hire ; and in urban communities, as distinct from the 
village community which is often found living in a town the lands attached 
to whhi^i^. they hold and cultivate, include all industrial classes and orders. 

But the villages there is a very wide distinction between the village 

menial and the independent artisan. The carpenter, the blacksmith; the 
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potter, the scavenger, the leather-worker, the water-eaiTier, and in villages 
where the women are secluded the washerman, — all classes in fact whose 
services are required in husbandry or daily domestic life — are paid not by the 
job, but by customary dues usually consisting of a fixed share of the produce 
of the fields ; and the service they are bound to perform is often measured 
by kind and not by quantity. Thus the potter has to supply all the earthen 
vessels, and the leather-worker all the leathern articles that are required bv 
his clients. Those aitisans, however, whose services are only occasionally 
required, such as the weaver, the oilman, and the dyer, are paid by the job ; 
not usually indeed in cash, but either in grain, or by being allowed to retain 
a fixed proportion of the raw material which their employers provided for 
them to woik upon. The goldsmith occupies in the village a semi-mercantile 
position, and is a pawnbroker as much as an ariisan ; while the other crafts 
are scarcely represented among the rural communities. 

571. The internal organization of the menial elasses,-~The elaborate orga- 
nisation of the menial and artisan classes, whether based upon the tribal organisa- 
tion of the agricultural communities whom they serve, or following the type of 
the trades-guilds proper of the towns, has already been alluded to in sections 352 
and 356. The subject is one of which we know little, yet a more accurate 
knowledge of the details of these two types of orgaiiisation could hardly fail to 
throw much light upon the evolution of caste. Especially would it be in- 
teresting to trace the points of similarity and of difference between the 
respective systems where the occupation is hereditary and partakes of the 
nature of other castes, and where it is individual and the guild is little more 
than a voluntary association. The question of how caste and guild rules are 
reconciled in cases where the guild includes men of many castes, and what 
happens when they conflict, is also one of considerable interest. That the 
organisation is singularly complete and the authority wielded by it exceed- 
ingly great, is beyond the possibility of doubt ; and it is a common observa- 
tion that disputes between members of these classes rarely come before our 
courts for adjudication, being almost invariably settled by the administrative 
body of the caste or guild. This may be a survival from old times, when 
such courts or officers of justice as existed would probably have declined to be 
troubled with the disputes of low caste men. 

VAGRANT AND CRIMINAL TRIBES. 

572. The Wandering and criminal tribes.— The figures for the wander- 
ing and criminal tribes are given in Abstract No. 96 on page This 

group and that of the gipsy tribes which I shall discuss next are so much akin 
that it is impossible to draw any definite line of demarcation. I have attempt- 
ed to include in the former the vagrant, criminal, and hunting tribes, and 
in the latter those who earn their living by singing, dancing, tumbling, and 
various kinds of performances. The two together form an exceedingly 
interesting section of the popuktion, but one regarding which I have been 
able to obtain singularly little information. They are specially interesting, 
not only because almost every tribe included in these two groups is probably 
aboriginal in its ultimate origin, for so much could be said, I believe, of some 
even of our Jat tribes ; but also because they have in a special degree retained 
their aboriginal customs and beliefs and in fact are at the pi'esent moment the 
pan jab representatives of the indigenous inhabitants of the Province A 
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complete record of tlieir mannexs and customs would probably throw much 
light upon the ethnology of the Punjab, as it would enable us to discriminate 
aboriginal from Aryan customs, and thus assist us in determining the stock to 
which each of those many castes whose origin is so doubtful should be referred. 

The tribes under discussion are for the most part outcasts, chiefly 
because they feed on the fox, jackal, lizard, tortoise, and such like unclean 
animals. They are, like the scavengers, hereditary workers in grass, straw, 
reeds, and the like. Many of them appear to use a speech peculiar to 
themselves, regarding which Dr. Leitner has collected some information, 
while a sort of glossary has been published by the darogha of the Lahore 
Central Jail. In some cases this speech appears to be a true language or 
dialect peculiar to the tribe ; in others to be a mere argot consisting of the 
language current in the locality, thinly disguised, but sufficiently so to render 
it unintelligible to the ordinary listener. A copious glossary of the Rdmfei 
or hng%a ;fra%ea of the thieving classes is said to have been published in 
1855 as Volume I of the Selections from the Records of the Agra Govern- 
ment.” Much information regarding the criminal tribes may be gleaned 
from tbe published reports of the Thuggee and Dacoity Department, and 
especially from Colonel Sleeman-^s report published in 1849. The wander- 
ing tribes included in the group now under discussion have been divided into 
three classes. The first, including the Ods, the Beldars and the C hangars are 
those who have a fixed occupation, though no fixed dwelling-place. The last, 
which' comprises the Minas and the not hunters, and are rather 

criminal than wandering, the families at least us\ially having fixed abodes, 
though tbe men travel about in search of opportunities for theft. The middle 
group, consisting of the Bawaria, the Aheri, the Thori, the SS,nsi, the 
Pakhiwdra, the Jhabel, the Kehal, and the G%ra, are hunters and fishermen 
living a more or less vagrant life in the jungles and on the river banks ; and 
often, though by no means always, addicted to crime. The distribution of 
each tribe is noted under its separate head ; but the action of the Criminal 
Tribes Act, which is enforced against a given tribe in some districts but not 
in others, has probably modified their distribution by inducing them to 
move from the former to the latter class of the districts. At the end of this 
section I notice various castes of criminal habits who either have not been dis- 
tinguished in our tables, or have been treated of elsewhere. 

673. The Od and Beldar (Caste Nos, 85 and 129).— These two sets of 
figures should probably be taken together, as they appear to refer to the same 
caste. Indeed in several of the divisional offices tbe two terms have been 
treated as synonymous. Beld& is properly the name of an occupation 
merely ; it is derived from lei a mattock, and it denotes all whose calling it 
is to work with that instrument. But though the common coolie of the 
Province will often turn his hand to digging, the Od is the professional 
navvy of the Panjdb ; and the word Beldar is seldom applied, at least as a 
tribal name, to the members of any other caste, though it seems in more 
common use in the west than in the east, the Od of the west being generally 
known as Bolder K 

^ Mr. Clirislae, however, assures me that there are large communities of professional Beiders 
who are mf Ods. They are generally Musalmdu in the Punjab proper and Hindu in the eastern 
di^ricts j they are not outcasts, have fixed habitations, and wor£ as carriers with their animals 
when earth-work is not forthcoming. It may he that the Musalm^ns returned in our t ables belong 
to this class ; as Od and Belddr have been confused, 
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Tli 0 Od or Odh is a wandering tribe whose proper home appears to be 
Westem Hindustan and E^jpdt&ia; at least the Ods of the Panjab usually 
hail from those parts. They are vagrants, wandering about with their 
families in search of employment on earthwork. They will not as a rule 
take petty jobs, but prefer small contracts on roads, canals, railways, and the 
like, or will build a house of adobe, and dig a tank, or even a well. They 
settle down in temporary reed huts on the edge of the work ; the men dig, 
the women carry the earth to the donkeys which they always have with them, 
and the children drive the donkeys to the spoilbank. In the Salt-range 
Tract they also quarry and carry stone ; and in parts of the North-West 
Provinces they are said to be wandering pedlars. They eat anything and 
everything, and though not unfrequently Musalmans, especially in the west, 
are always outcast. They have a speech of their own called Odki of which I 
know nothing, but which is very probably nothing more than the ordinary 
dialect of their place of origin. They wear woollen clothes, or at least 
one wollen garment. They claim descent from one Bhagirat who vowed 
never to drink twice out of the same well, and so dug a fresh one every 
day till one day he dug down and down and never came up again. It is 
in mourning for him that they wear wool, and in imitation of him they bury 
their dead even when Hindu, though they marry by the Hindu ceremony. 
Till the re-appearance of Bhagirat they will, they say, remain outcasts. They 
are said to claim E^jput or Kshatriya origin and to come from M^wdr. 
They worship Eama and Siva (c/. Pushkdrna Brahmans. Wilson^s Indian 
Caste^ Vol. II, pp. 114, 139, 169). They are, for a vagrant tribe, 
singularly free from all imputation of crime. They are distributed pretty 
generally throughout the Province, but are most numerous in Lahore and 
along the lower Indus and Chanfi-b, and least numerous in the hills and sub- 
montane districts. 


574. The Changar (Caste No. 64) . — The Changars are outcasts of pro- 
bably aboriginal descent, who are most numerous in the Amritsar division, 
Lahore, Firozepur, and Paridkot, but especially in Sidlkot j and they say that 
their ancestors came from the Jammu hills* They are originally a vagrant 
tribe who wander about in search of work ; but in the neighbourhood of 
large cities they are to be found in settled colonies. They will do almost 
any sort of work, but are largely employed in agriculture, particularly as 
reapers; while their women are very generally employed in sifting and 
cleaning grain for the graindealers. They are all Musalmans and marry by 
nikdh, and they say that they were converted by Shams Tabnz of MultSn. 
Their women still wear petticoats and not drawers ; but these are blue, not 
red* They are exceedingly industrious, and not at all given to crime. They 
have a dialect of their own regarding which, and indeed regarding the tribe 
generally, Dr. Leitner has published some very interesting information. He 
says that they call themselves not Changar but Chubna, and suggests that 
Changar is derived from chh&ma to sift. It has been suggested that Changar 
is another form of Zingari; but Dr. Leitner does not support ttie sug- 
gestion. 

[ P. 310 ] 575. The Bawaria (Caste No. 71). — ^The Bdwarias are a hunting tribe who 

take their name from the hdwar or noose with which they snare wild animals.^ 

^ The Mahtams liunt with similar nooses ; but theirs are made of miHnj rope, while the 
Paw^ria nooses are made of leather. 
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They set long lines oftliese nooses in the grass across tte jungles; from this 
line they arrange two rows of scarecrows consisting of bits of rag and the 
like tied on to the trees and grass ; they then drive the jungle^ and the fright- 
ened deer and other animals^ keeping between the lines of scarecrows,^ cross 
the line of nooses in which their feet become entangled. In addition to 
hunting they make articles of grass and straw and reeds and sell them to the 
villagers. The B^warias are a vagrant tribe whose proper home appears to 
be Mew^, Ajmer, and Jodhpur ; in the Pan jab they are chiefly found along 
the middle Satlnj valley in Sirsa, EirozpTir, Faridkot, Lahore, and Patiala, 
though they oecnr in smaller numbers in Hissfc, Eohtak, and Gnrg^on, all 
on the Eajpdt^na border. They are black in colour and of poor physique. 

But though they are primarily vagrants, they have settled down in some 
parts, and especially in the Eirozpur District are largely employed as field 
labourers and even cultivate land as tenants. Their skill in tracking also is 
notorious. They are by no means always, or indeed generally criminal, in 
this Province at least ; and in Lahore and Sirsa seem to be sufficiently in- 
offensive. But in many parts of the Punjab, and generally I believe in 
Eijputana, they are much addicted to crime. I am indebted to the kindness 
of Mr. MacCracken, Personal Assistant to the Inspector-General of PoHce, 
for the figures of Abstract No. 97 on page 312,* which shows the number of *?• 
each criminal caste registered under the Criminal Tribes Act in each district 
of the Panjdb. Prom these figures it appears that the Bdwarias are registered 
as professional criminals only in Pirozpur and Llidhi^na, and that in the 
former district only a small portion of the caste is so registered. Even where 
they are criminal they usually confine themselves to petty theft, seldom em- 
ploying violence. About one-tenth of them are returned as Sikhs, but hardly 
any as Musalm^ins. They eat all wild animals, including the pig and the 
lizard, and most of them will eat carrion. But it is said that the ordinary 
Br&man officiates at their weddings^ so that they can hardly be called outcast. 
They, like most thieving classes, worship Devi, and sacrifice to her goats and 
buffaloes with the blood of which they mark their foreheads ; and they rever- 
ence the cow, wear the cliotii burn their dead, and send the ashes to the 
Ganges. It is said that the criminal section of the tribe will admit men 
of other castes to their fraternity on payment. They have a language of their 
ovm which is spoken by the women and children as well as by the men. 
They are said to be divided into three sections : the Bid^-wati of Bikaner who 
trace their origin to Bidawar in Jaipur, do not eat carrion, disdain petty theft 
but delight in crimes of violence, will not steal cows or oxen, and affect a 
superiority over the rest; the Jangali or Kdlkamalia^ generally found in the 
Jangaldes of the Sikh States, Firozpur, and Sirsa, and whose women wear 
black blankets; and the K^paria who are most numerous in the neighbourhood 
of Dehli, and are notoriously a criminal tribe. The three sections neither eat 
together nor intermarry. The KalkamaUa is the only section which are still 
hunters by profession, the other sections looking down upon that calling. The 
K^paria are for the most part vagrant ; while the Bid^wati live generally in 
fixed abodes. 

576. The Aheri and Thori (Caste Nos. 91 and 100). — It appears almost 
certain that, so far as the plains of the Panj^b are concerned, these two sets of 
figures refer to the same caste and should be taken together. In the hills the 


^ Also called Kaldhaballia, from a skirt, the blanket forming a petticoat. 
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men who carry merchandise on pack animals are known as Thoris ; and it is 
probable that the Thoris returned for the Hill States are nothing more than 
persons who follow this occupation, for it is improbable that the Aheri of Raj- 
piit^na should be found in the Simla hills, and the word seems to be applied 
to anybody who carries on beasts of burden without regard to caste. Still, 
the Thoris do seem to have a connection with the Banj^ras. They are said by 
Tod to be carriers in the RSijpiitana deserts ; and the headmen of both Thoris 
and Banjaras are called Naik. The question needs further examination. It 
is not at all impossible that the Thoris may be allied to or identical with the 
lower class of Banjtos, while the Aheris are true hunters. But in the Panjdb 
plains the two words seem to be used indifEerently, and I shall consider them 
as synonymous for the present. Mr. Wilson says that an Aheri is called Mik 
as a term of honour, and Thori as a term of contempt. 

The Aheris or Heris or Thoris are by heredity hunters and fowlers, and 
Sir Henry Elliott says that they have proceeded from the Dh&aks, though 
they do not eat dead carcasses as the Dh^naks do. Their name is said to 
signify cowherd,^^ from Tier^ a herd of cattle. They are vagrant in their 
habits, but not unfrequently settle down in villages where they find employ- 
ment. They catch and eat all sorts of wild animals, pure and impure, and 
work in reeds and grass. In addition to these occupations they work in the 
fields, and especially move about in gangs at harvest time in search of em- 
ployment as reapers ; and they cut wood and grass and work as general 
labourers, and on roads and other earthworks. In Sirsa they occasionally 
cultivate, while in Karndl they often make saltpetre, and in Rajpiit^na they 
are employed as out-door servants, and even as musicians. Their home is R^]- 
plit£na, and especially J odhpur and the prairies of Bikaner, and they are found 
in the Panjdb only in Dehli and Hissar divisions, Jind, and Patiala. In ap- 
pearance and physique they resemble the Bawaria just described \ but they have 
no special dialect of their own. A few in the Sikh States are returned as Sikhs ; 
but the remainder are Hindus. They are considered outcasts, and made to live 
beyond the village ditch. They do not keep donkeys nor eat beef or carrion, and 
they worship the ordinary village deities, but especially Babaji of Kohmand in 
Jodhpur and Khet^^l of Jodpur. The Chamarwa Br§,hmans oflSieiate at their 
marriages and on like occasions. They burn their dead and send the ashes to 
the Ganges. Mr. Christie says What beef is to the Hindu and pork to the 
Musalmln, horse-flesh is to the Aheri.'^^ They have clans with Rdjpiit names, 
all of which intermarry one with another. They are said in some parts to be 
addicted to thieving \ but this is not their general character, 

577, The Sansi (Caste No. 72). — The Sinsis are the vagrants of the centre 
of the Panjab, as the Aheris are of its south-eastern portions. They are most 
numerous in the Lahore and Amritsar divisions, and are also found in consider- 
able numbers in Ludhiana, Karnal and Gfl jrSt. They trace their origin from 
Marwar and Ajmer where they are still very numerous. They are essentially 
a wandering tribe, seldom or never settling for long in any one place. They are 
great hunters, catching and eating all sorts of \^d animals, both clean and 
unclean, and eating carrion. They keep sheep, goats, pigs and donkeys, work 
in grass and straw and reeds, and beg ; and their women very commonly 
dance and sing and prostitute themselves. They have some curious connection 
with the Jat tribes of the Central Panj^b, to most of whom they are the 
hereditary genealogists or bards ; and even in R^ijptit^a they commonly call 
themselves blart or bards.^^ They are said also to act as genealogists to the 
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Dogars of Firozpiir; tte Raiplits of Hashy&tpxir and Jflandhar, and tlie Sodhis 
of Anandpnx. Ahont 11 per cent, are returned as Musalmans and a very few 
as Sikhs. The rest are Hindus, but they are of course outcasts. A slight 
sketch of their religion is given in section 296. They trace their descent from 
one SSns Mai of Bharfcpur whom they stiU revere as their Guini, and are said 
to worship his patron saint under the name of Malang Shah. Their marriage 
ceremony is peculiar, the bride being covered by a basket on which the bride- 
groom sits while the nuptial rites are being performed. They are divided into 
two great tribes, K^ka and M^lka which do not intermarry. They have a 
dialect peculiar to themselves ; and their women are especially depraved. 


The S^sis are the most criminal class in the PanjSb ; and it will be seen 
from Abstract No. 97 on the next page"^ that they are registered under the 
Act in nine districts. Still though the whole caste is probably open to sus- 
picion of petty pilfering, they are by no means always professional thieves. 
The Panjab Government wrote in 1881: Their habits vary greatly in 
different localities. A generation ago they were not considered a criminal 
class at Lahore, where they kept up the genealogies of the Jat land-holders 
worked as agricultural labourers. In Gurdaspur on the other hand 
'^they are notorious as the worst of criminals/*' Where they are professional 
criminals they are determined and fearless, and commit burglary and highway 
robbery, though their gangs are seldom large. The thieving Sansis are said 
to admit any caste to their fraternity on payment except Dhcdhs and Mhangs ; 
and; the man so admitted becomes to all intents and purposes a Sansi. ^ 

^ 578. ThePamwara (GasteNo.ll7).--'The Pakhiwaras are often said to 

be a branch of the Sansis, whom they resemble in many respects ; but this is 
more than doubtful They take their name from the word pak^t, which 
means a bmd, and also a straw hut,^^ either meaning being appropriate 
as the Pakhiw^as live in straw huts and are hunters and fowlers. They are 
fo^d chiefly in the Amritsar division, Gu^rat, and MultSn, but especially in 
bmlkot. They are all Musalman, but eat vermin and are therefore outcasts.^ 
pey are by hereditary occupation fowlers and hunters; but they seem to 
have taken very generally to hawking vegetables about for sale, and in some 
parts the word Pakhiwara is almost synonymous with knnjra or green- 
grocer.” They are a very criminal trib^ and in Siilkot they are (see Abstract 
JNo. registered as such and have been settled by Government in small 
^la^es and given land to cultivate. Excepting the persons so settled the 
rakhiwaras are essentially vagrant in their habits. 


579. -ae JtoM (Caste »o. 107).-Tlie Jhabel, or as he is often caUed Cha- 
to take bsrame from the Panidbi fora jMl or marsh* 
Cyfinen i^es the J^bel h, his Glossary as a « tribe of fishermen ^ 
came ongina% W &ndh, and stiU speak pure Sindhi among themselves • 
^^^dwhoffle addressed by the -title of Jdm, which is Sindlfi for ' Prince ’ 

considered orthodox, because they do not, like 
the Kehals and other fishing tribes, eat turtles and crocodiles V’ This refers 

01u.istii6 8sys th&tf of th.6 four vrsftfj Stmui scikools f spfi tt t. i. 

what is lawful to eat, lie TTn, uifl rules follow verir closelv^tw w ®®® 

the Shafai teach that all animals which inhabit the water are clean easterns, 

evwyttog pm:*. whether on earth or in the ^r^ e^d^nly^^^^ 

tens me ^ Pahhfwte hdong to the M«iE, and all Jhabels and MalUhs to the Sh&hoo? 

Another denration is from the dredger used in sinhiug wells. 
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f 0 the neighbourhood of Mnltan, where they are a purely fishing and hunting 
caste of vagrant habits, living on the banks of the river. But they have 
spread up the Satlu] as high as Firozpur and Lahore, and on the upper parts 
of the river work chiefly as boatmen though they still fish and are great 
hunters. In fact Mr. Wilson says that all the Sirsa MalMhs or boatmen are 
Jhabels; and it is very probable that many Jhabels have in that district, and 
perhaps elsewhere, returned themselves as MalMh. 

There ai’e small colonies of Jhabels in Hushy&pur, Gurd^spim, and 
Kapurthala, who are hunters and fishermen, divers and well-sinkers, and some- 
times own a little land. They look upon the calling of boatman as degrading, 
and will not intermarry with the Jhabels of the Satiuj. In Gurdaspur the 
word is said to include men of any caste who make their living from the fens 
or swamps ; but I doubt the accuracy of this statement. (See also next 
paragraph under Kehal.) 

580. The Kehal or Mor (Caste No. 161).— Tne Kehals or Mors, for the 
two appear to be identical and I have joined the figures together, are a vagrant 
fishing tribe found on the banks of the lower Satiuj, Chenab, and Indus. 
Mr. O^Brien writes of them in his : — 

“ They profess Mahomedariism, but eat alligators, turtles and tortoises, which they justify 
“ by a text of Imam Shafi.^ They derive their name from heJiara, Sindhi for lion; but perhaps 
“ the Sanskrit hewada or ‘ fisherman ’ is a more probable derivation.’^ 

And in his Settlement Report he writes ; — 

“ The Kehals and Mors are said to he one tribe. In the north of the district they are 
‘‘ called Mors, eat crocodiles and tortoises, and no Mahomedan will associate with them. In the 
** south they do not eat these animals, and are considered good Mahomedans. The Kehals and 
‘‘ Mors live by fishing, but some of them, as well as of the Jhabels, have taken to agriculturo, and 
are fond of cultivating samiikaf a grain that is sown in the mud left by the retreating river. 
‘‘ These tribes live separately in villages near the rive”, called Mi^ni, from me, a ‘fisherman.’ 
** There is an old report in the Deputy Commissioner’s office, which says that these thiee tribes 
‘‘ were cannibals ; but modern observation does not confirm this.” 

The Kehals also catch and eat lizards. It is said that a crocodile can 
[P. 313] smell a Mor from a long distance, and will flee at his approach ; and some 
officers who have come into contact with the tribe tell me that they are in- 
clined to believe the statement, for that they would do the same. Of the 1,251 
Kehals entered in the tables, 390 returned themselves as Mor and 861 as 
Kehal. 

681. The Gagra (Caste No. 133). — Gdgra is a small caste, for the most 
part Musalmans and chiefly found in the central districts, who wander about 
catching and eating vermin. But their hereditary occupation is that of 
catching, keeping, and applying leeches ; and they are often called Jukera, 
from jonhy a ^4eeeh. They also make matting and generally work in 
grass and straw, and in some paris the coarse sacking used for bags for pack 
animals and similar purposes is said to be made almost entirely by them. 
The Musalman G%ras marry by nihdh. They seem to fulfil some sort of 
functions at weddings, and are said to receive fees on those occasions. 
It is said that they worship Bala Shah, the Chuhra Qwu. 

582. The Mina (Caste No. 166).— The Mina is, in the Panjto at least, 
almost invariably criminal. In Alwar and Jaipur, however, which are his 
home, this does not appear to be the case. Indeed the Jaipur State is said to 
be really made up of petty Mina States, now under the chieftaincy of the 
Kachwaha Rajputs. In Gurgaon indeed he cultivates land, but this does 


^ Vide note * on previous page. 
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Abstract No. 97 showii^ Classes registered [p 
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under tbe Criminal Tribes Act for Distriets. 



the names of tie females have now Ijeen removed from the registers, 

years are not registered# 

are omitted from the registers* 
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not prevent his being a professional thief. I extract the following descrk- 
tion of the caste from Major Powletb’s Gazetteer of A1 war : — 

"Hinas were formerly the rulers of much of the country now held by the Jaipur Chief. 
" They still hold a good social position, for Bajpnts will eat and di-ink from their hands, and they 
"'are the most trusted guards in the Jaipur State. The Minas are of two classes, the * Zemindari ^ 
or agricultural, and the ' Chaukidari, ^ or watchmen. I’he former are excellent cultivators, and 
are good, well-hehaved people. Ihey form a large portion of the population in Earauli, and are 
** numerous in Jaipur, 

''The ^Chaukidari ’ Minas, though of the same tribe as the other cl^s, are distinct from it. 
" They consider themselves soldiers by profession, and so somewhat superior to their agricultural 
*'hrethen, from whom they take, hut do not give, girls in marriage. Many of the ‘ Chaukidari * 
" Minas take to agriculture, and, I believe, thereby lose caste to some extent. These Chaukidari 
" Minas are the famous marauders. They travel in bands, headed by a chosen leader, as far 
"south as Haidarahad in the Deccan, where they commit daring robberies 5 and they are the 
" principal class which the Thaggi and Dacoiti Suppression Department has to act against. In 
"their own villages they are often charitable; and as successful plunder has made some rich, 
" they benefit greatly the poor of their neighbourhoood, and are consequently popular. But 
“ those who have not the enterprise for distant expeditions, but steal and rob near their own 
"homes, are numerous and are felt to he a great pest. Some villages pay them highly as Chauki- 
" dars to refrain from plundering and to protect the village from others. So notorious are they 
" as robbers that the late Chief of Alwar, ' Banni Singh, was afraid lest they should corrupt 
" their agricultural brethren, and desirous of keeping them apart forbade their marrying or even 
"smoking or associating with members of the well-conducted class. 

"In April 1863, Major Impey, then Political Agent of Alwar, issued orders placing the 
" Chaukidari Minas under surveillance; and under Major Cadell’s direction lists of them have been 
'' made out, periodical roll-( all enforced in the villages and absence without leave certificate 
'* punished. 

" I am not sure that, although speaking generally, Minas are divided into Chaukidari and 
" Zamindari, there is any hard and fast line between the two classes. There is, I believe, an 
"intermediate class, for Maharaja Banni SingVs attempts to keep the two apart were not very 
" successful. 

*' There are said to he B 2 clans of Minas. Out of 59 Minas apprehended for dacoity by the 
Bacoity Suppression Department,! found that the Jeb clan furnished 17, the Kagot 9, the Sira 
Sand the Jarwaland Bdgri 6 each. The Susawat was, I believe, formerly the most powerful clan, 
and that which held Ajmere.’* 

Tlie Minas are the boldest of our criminal classes. Their head -quarters^ 
so far as the PanJab is concerned, are the village of Shahjah^npui^ attached 
to the Grurgaon district but surrounded on all sides by R^jpiit^na territory. 
There they till lately defied our police, and even resisted them with* armed 
force. Their enterprises are on a large scale, and they are always prepared 
to use violence if necessary. ^ In Marwar they are armed with small bows, 
which do considerable execution. They travel great distances in gangs of 
from 12 to 20 men, practising robbery and dacoity even as far as the Deccan. 
The ^angs usually start off immediately after the Diw^li feast^ and often 
remain absent the whole year. They have agents in all the large cities of 
RSjpfit^na and the Deccan who give them information; and they ai*e in league 
with the Carrying castes of M^war. After a successful foray they offer 
one-tenth of the proceeds at the shrine of Kali Devi, The criminal Minas 
are said to inhabit a tract of country about 65 miles long and 4 j 0 broad, 
stretching from Shahpurah 4i0 miles north of Jaipur to GurSora in Gurg^on 
on the Rohtak border; the most noted villages being Koti Putli; Bhairor, and 
Shahjahanpur, each of which contains some 500 robbers. Their claim to 
Rajpfit descent is probably well-founded; though they are said to spring 
from an illegitimate son of a Bajpiit ; and in woman^s slang one woman is 
said to give Mina (mma dena) to another when she accuses her of illicit 
intercourse.^ They practise Jearewa or widow-marriage. They have a 

\jrhis is as I fi,iid the fact stated. But the word mihna or seems to be commonly 

u sed m the same sense throughout the Panjab ; and it is very probable that the expression quote<3 
h as nothmg to do with the name of the Mina caste. 
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dialect of their own j or rather perhaps, a set of slang words and phrases 
which are common to the criminal classes. In the Panjab the Mina is almost 
confined to Gnrgaon and the neighbouring portions of the Patiala and Nabha 
States, They are almost all Hindus and belong to the Chaukidari section and 
the Kagot clan (see further under Meo, section 4*78). 

583. The Harni (Caste No. 159). — This again is one of the most criminal 
castes in the Province, and as will be seen from the figures of Abstract No. 
*P. 280- 97 on page 312.,* a greater number of them are registered under the Criminal 
Tribes Act than of any other caste except Sfosi. They are found in the 
districts lying under the hills from Ludhiana to Sidlkot, and also in Firozpur 
and Faridkot. They are said to have been Rajputs driven from Bhatner by 
famine, who were employed by the Rai of Raikot in Ludhidna for purposes 
of theft and to harass his enemies. They are also said to be Bhils or Gonds 
and to have come from the R^jpuMna desert. Their chief crimes are burglaiy, 
and highway robbery, to effect which they travel in gangs, often under the 
disguise of caiTiers with pack-oxen. Their women also wander about as 
pedlars to pilfer and collect information. They are all returned as Musalman. 

584*. The Bilochi (Caste No. 18). — The Biloch of the frontier has already been 
described at pages 1 93/‘. But there is a small criminal tribe called Bilochi who 
[P. 814] may be noticed here. They seem to be found chiefly, if not entirely, in Ambfila 
and Kamalj numbering some 1,000 souls in the former and 150 in the latter 
district, inhabiting the banks of the Saruswati from Pehoa downwards, and 
infesting the Chachra or dense Ahdh jungle of that neighbourhood. Mr. Stone 
writes : — During the rainy season the whole country is inundated for months. 
“ Village roads are washed away or concealed under the luxurious growth of 
grass, and dense masses of jungle shut in the view on .every side. No 
stranger could possibly penetrate to the Biloch village through such a clueless 
maze without a guide. The only road open to the traveller is the raised one 
between Thanesar and Pehoa; the moment he leaves that he is lost. A 
more suitable stronghold for a criminal tribe can hardly be imagined, 
They are almost cei*tainly of true Biloch origin, .and still give their tribal 
names as Rind, Lash&i, Jatoi, and Korai. But they are by their habits 
quite distinct from both the land-owning Biloch and the camel-driver who is 
so commonly called Biloch simply because he n a camel- driver (see section 
tP..280- 3 75.) Abstract No. 97 on page 312t shows the numbers registered as pro- 
81 fessional criminals. They are described as coarse-looking men of a dark colour 
living in a separate quarter, and with nothing to distinguish them from the 
scavenger caste except a profusion of stolen ornaments and similar property. 
They say that their ancestors once lived beyond Kasur inthe Lahore district 
but were driven out on account of tbeir marauding habits. The men still 
keep camels and cultivate a little land as their ostensible occupation ; but dui*- 
ing a great part of the year they leave the women, who are strictly secluded, 
at home, and wander about disguised z>%faq\rs or as butchers in search of 
sheep for sale, extending their excursions to great distances and apparently 
to almost all parts of India. Further information will be found in a very 
interesting report by Mr. Stone in Punjab Government Home Proceedings, 
No, 16 of March 1877. 

685. ^ The Bangali. — The word Bangali is applied to any native of Bengal, 
and especially to the Bengali Baboo of our ofiices. The figures given in our 
tables under Caste No. 168 evidently refer to these men and are not prop^ly 
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caste statistics, the Bengalis of the Panjab being of various castes, though 
generally I believe either Brahmans or Kayaths. But in the Panjdb there is a 
distinct criminal tribe known as Bangdli, who are said to have emigrated from 
Hushyarpur to Kangra in which district they are chiefly to be found. They 
are not registered under the Criminal Tribes Act. None of these people have 
been retmrned in our Census tables as Bangui by caste ; and as thry are some- 
times said to be a S^nsi elan and as the word Bangali seems to be applied 
in some districts to all Kanjars and in others to all Sipadas or snake-charmers, 
it is probable that the Kangra Bangalis are not a separate caste. I see that in 
the Dehli division Bangdlis have been included with S^nsis. Mr. Christie 
writes : The Bangdlis have very probably been included with Jogis in 

^^the returns. There are a vagrant tribe of immigrants from Bengal. They 
keep dogs and donkeys and exhibit snakes, eat all sorts of vermin, and have 
^^a dialect of their own. Their women dance, sing, and prostitute them- 
selves. They are not criminals in the ordinary sense, but are in the habit 
of kidnapping boys to sell to Hindu mahants (sic). The name is also 
applied generally to Musalman jugglers. 

586. Other criminal tribes.— The Tagus of Karnal and the upper 
of the Ganges and Jamna are admittedly Brahmans, and have probably 
returned themselves as such.^ T^gu is merely used to denote a section of 
that caste which has taken to picking pockets and petty theft. They steal 
only by day and seclude their women. They wear thejaMO or sacred thread. 
They have lately been declared under the Criminal Tribes Act. They must be 
distinguished from the Tagas, also a Brahminical tribe of the same parts, 
who are peaceful agriclturists. It is said that the name is properly Tdku, but 
Tagu is the form in common use. 

The Gu^angs are an insignificant class of criminals found in the 
Bdwalpindi district, where some of them are registered as criminals. They 
do not appear in our returns, nor can I say under what caste they have 
returned themselves. 

The Kanjars (Caste No. 135) will presently be described in section 590. 
They appear to be often criminal in their habits, more especially in the neigh- 
bourhood of Dehli. ’ if J 6 


The Dunmas and Chuhras (Caste Nos. 41 and 44) are described in 
sections 597 to 600. Many of the Diimnas of the Jammu hills and the there 
plains immediately below them are professional thieves. Of criminal Chuhr5,s 
apj^ar to be two distinct classes, those of the Dehli territory and those 
01 the western pb-montane district, each of which uses a separate aroot 
peculiar to itself, ^ ^ 


TheRawals (Caste No. 80) have been described in section 628, and are 
often professional criminals. In fact the same may be said of almost every 
one of the lowest castes, as well as of the vagrant classes next to be discussed. 


THE GIPSY TEIBES. 

f A tribes.— The gipsy tribes, for which the figures will be 

opposite page* are Hardly to be distinguished 
from those whom I called the wandermg and criminal' tribes. They too are ® 
vagrants and outcasts, and they t oo are hereditary workers in grass, straw, and 

"" •«» -a to -.a. « 
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the like. But I have classed as Gipsies, for want of abetter distinction, those 
tribes who perform in any way, who practise tumbling or rope-dancing, lead 
about bears and monkeys, and so forth. The gipsy, and apparently all the 
vagrant tribes, are governed by tribal councils and often appeal to ordeals. A 
common form of ordeal is that the accused stands in a pond with a pole in his 
hand. At a given signal he ducks his head ; while another man, honest and 
true, starts running at a fair pace for a spot 7 0 paces distant. If the accused 
can keep under water while the 140 paces there and back are accomplished, he 
is acquitted. If not, he has to submit to such penalty as the council may 
impose. 

315 ] 588. The Nat and Barigar (Caste Nos. 98 and 89).— The Nat is the 

typical gipsy of the Panjab. It is possible that there may be properly some 
distinction between the Nat and the Bazigar ; but the two words are 
synonymous in general parlance, and I shall discuss the figures together. In 
the Lahore division indeed, and in some other districts, the two have not been 
returned separately. Bazigar is a Persian word meaning he who does 
or any sort of game or play, but it is applied only to jugglers and acrobats. 
Some say that the Bfcigar is a tumbler and the Nat a rope-dancer ; others 
that the Bdzigar is a juggler as well as an acrobat, while the Nat is only the 
latter, and it is possible that those who reach the higher ranks of the pro- 
fession may call themselves by the Persian name ; others again say that 
among the Nats the males only, but among the B£zigars both sexes perform ; 
and this latter distinction is reported from several districts. On the whole 
it is perhaps more probable that the Nat is the caste to which both classes 
belong, and Bdzigar an occupational term. In the Dehli and HissSr divisions 
the word used for Bfeigar is B^di, a term which is apparently quite unknown 
in any other part of the Panj^b except Amb^la ; and I have classed Badi and 
B^izigar together. 

The Nats then, with whom I include the B^zigars, are a gipsy tribe 
of vagrant habits who wander about with their families, settling for a few 
days or weeks at a time in the vicinity of large villages or towns, and con- 
structing temporary shelters of grass. In Edition to practising acrobatic 
feats and conjuring of a low class, they make articles of grass, straw, and 
reeds for sale ; and in the centre of the Panjdb are said to act as Mir^sis, 
though this is perhaps doubtful. They often practise surgery and physic 
in a small way, and are not free from the suspicion of sorcery. They 
are said to be divided into' two main classes; those whose males only 
perform as acrobats, and those whose women, called Kabiitri, perform and 
3161 Prostitute themselves. About three-quarters of their number returned them- 
selves as Hindus, and most of the rest as Musalmfos. They mostly marry 
by and burn the dead ; but they are really outcasts, keeping many 
dogs with which they hunt and eat the vermin of the jungles. They 
are said especially to reverence the goddess Devi, Guru Teg Bahadur, the Guru 
of the Sikh scavengers, and Handmdn or the monkey god, the last because of 
the acrobatic powers of monkeys. They very generally trace their origin from 
M&rw^ ; and they are found all over the Province except on the frontier, 
where they are apparently almost unknown. The large numbers returned in 
Bah^iwalpur and Montgomery, in the former as Nats and in the latter as 
Bdzigars, is very striking. Their different tribes are governed by a RSja and 
RM, or King and Queen, like the gipsy tribes of Europe. The Musalman 
N^ts are said to prostitute their unmarried^ but not their married wromen ; %ii.d 
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Abstract No. 98, showing the Gipsy [ p. 315. ] 
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. ri es for Districts and States. 
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wheii a Nat woman marries^ tie first child is either given to the grandmother 
as compensation for the loss of the mother ^s gains as a prostitute^ or is redeem- 
ed by payment of Rs. 30. But this is perhaps the custom with the Pernas 
rather than with the Nats (see below) . Another^ and more probable account 
is> that the first wife married is one of the tribe, and is kept secluded ; after 
which the Musalm^n Nat, who is usually to be found in the towns, will 
marry as many women as he can procure by purchase from the vagrant tribes 
or otherwise, and these latter he prostitutes. 

589. The Perna (Caste No. 164). — The Pernas are also a vagrant tribe of 
gipsies, exceedingly similar to the Nats or Bfcigars. But there is said to be 
this great distinction, that the Pernas habitually and professedly prostitute 
their women, which the Nats do not.^ The Perna women are said to be 
jugglers and tumblers, and generally perform their aerobatic feats holding 
a sword or knife to their throats ; but their characteristic occupation is dancing 
and singing rather than tumbling. The men apparently do not ^ perform, but 
merely play the drum for the women to dance to. It is not quite clear that 
the word is anything more than the name of an occupation like B^Lzigar, for 
some Pernas are said to be Chfihra by caste. It is possible that they are a true 
caste, but like many of the vagrant tribes will admit strangers to their frater- 
nity on payment. They are almost all Musalmans, and are said to marry by 
niMA. They are said to be divided into two classes, hdrafMi and^ terntdli, 
from the sort of music to which they dance, tdl meaning a beat in music. 
If so, the music with thirteen beats in a bar must be worth listening to as 
a curiositjr. They are probably found almost all over the Province except in 
the frontier districts ; but in the Lahore division they have been included 
with Bdzigar, and ;perhaps the same has happened elsewhere, though my 
papers do not show it. 

590. The Kanjar (Caste No, 135), — I have taken a liberty with these 
figures which is I think justified by my information. The Kanjar of the 
Dehli territory, or as he seems to be called in the Ambdla division the 
Jallad, is a wandering tribe very similar to the Perna; and in that part of 
the country a pimp or prostitute is called Kanchan or by some similar name, 
and never Kanjar. In the remainder of the Panjdb the word Kanchan is not 
used, the wandering tribe of Kanjars is apparently not found, and Kanjar is 
the ordinary word for pimp or prostitute. Thus I found Kanchan and Kanjar 
(including Jailed) separately returned for the Dehli, Hiss&, and Ambdla 
divisions, and Kanjar only for the rest of the Province. Now prostitutes are 
found all over the Province. Accordingly I classed the Kanchan of the three 
divisions just named, together with the Kanjar of the remainder of the 
PanjSb, under the head Kanchan (Caste No. 96), and left only the Kanjar of 
the Dehli territory under the head we are now discussing. The Kanchans are 
almost all Musalmans, while the Kanjars are all Hindus except in Sirsa ; and 
it is probable that the Musalman Kanjars shown for Sirsa should also have 
been classed as Kanchan, and that the Hindus shown as Kanchan are really 
Kanjars. 

The Kanjars of the DehK territory are a vagrant tribe who wander about 
the country catching and eating jackals, lizards and the like, makii^ rope and 
other articles of grass for sale, and curing boils and other diseases. They parti* 

Ohnatie, on the other he^iid, who is a good authority, says that the fact is exactly the 
reverse of this, t y v y 
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CTilarly make the grass brushes used by weavers.^ They are said to divide their 
girls into two classes ; one they marry themselves, and them they do not prosti- 
tute ; the other they keep for purposes of prostitution. The JaUads of Ambala 
are said to be the descendants of a Kanjar family who were attached to the 
Dehli Court as executioners, and who, their duty being to flog, mutilate, and 
execute, were called Jallad or skinners, from jildy skin/^ The Kanjars 
appear to be of a higher status than the Nat, though they are necessarily 
outcasts. They worship Mdta, whom they also call Kffi M£i ; but whether 
they refer to Kffi Devi or to Sitala does not appear j most probably to the 
former. They also reverence Gdga Pir. Dehli is said to be the Panj^b head- 
quarters of the tribe. But the word Kan jar seems to be used in a very loose 
manner j it is by no means certain that these Kanjars are not merely a B^waria 
tribe ; and it is just possible that they have received their name from their 
habit of prostituting their daughters, from the Panjabi word Kan jar. The 
words Kanjar and Bangdli also seem often to be used as synonymous. A good 
deal of information regarding the Kanjars wiU be found in No. X of 1866 of 
the Selected Cases of the Panjdb Police. In that pamphlet they are called 
Bawarias. I should probably have done better had I grouped Kanjar with 
B^waria, and not with Nat and Pema, 

691. The Hesi (Caste No. 167). — ^The Hesi appears to share with the 
Lohdr the distinction of being the only castes recognised among the Buddhists 
of Spiti, the other classes of that society eating together and intermarrying 
freely, but excluding these two from social intercourse. The Hesis of Spiti, 
however, or rather the Bedas as they are there called, the two names referring 
to the same people, do not appear to have returned themselves as of that caste, 
as all our Hesis are Hindus, whereas all the people of Spiti except two are 
returned as Buddhists. 

[P. 317] The Hesis are the wandering minstrels of the higher Himalayan valleys. 

The men play the pipes and kettle-drum, while the women dance and sing 
and play the tambourine. They are (in Ldhul and Spiti) the only class that 
^^owns no land. ^TheBeda no land and the dog no load^ is a proverbial 
saying, He is called "the 18th caste, or the odd caste which is not 
required, for no one will eat from the hands of a Hesi. Yet he has his 
inferiors for he himself will not eat from the hands of a Lohar or of a 
Nath, the Kdlu equivalent for Jogi. He is ordinarily a beggar, but some- 
times engages in petty trade ; and to call a transaction " a Hesi^s bargain 
is to imply that it is mean and paltry. The Hesi or Hensi, as the word is 
sometimes spelt, is found in Kangra, Mandi, and Suket. To the figures of 
Table VIII A should be added 201 Hesis in Suket who were left out by 
mistake, and are shown under Caste No. 208, Table VIII B. 

592, The Garris (Caste No. 177). — The Garris are returned in Sidlkot 
only. They are said to be a poor caste of strolling actors and mountebanks, 
mostly Hindu, who have their head-quarters in Jammu, but are not unfre- 
quently found in the Baijw^t or plain country under the Jammu hills. 

593. The Qalaudari (Caste No. 121). — The Qalandari is the Kalender 
of the Arabian Nights. He is properly a holy Mahomedan ascetic who 
abandons the world and wanders about with shaven head and beard. But the 

1 The KiS.chbaiid, who mahe these brashes, are said to be a section of the Kanjars who hare 
given up prostitution, form a separate guild, and will not marry with the other sections of the 
tribe. 


IT 
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word is generally used in the Panjdb for a moiikey-inan ; and I have classed 
him here instead of with I believe that some of them have a sort 
of pretence to a religious character ; but their ostensible ^ occupation is that 
of leading about bears, monkeys, and other performing animals, and they are 
said, like the Eanjars, to make clay pipe-bowls of superior quality. The 
numbers returned are small except in Gurgaon, where the figures are sus- 
piciously largei; but it is probable that many of these men ^ have returned 
themselves simply as,/h^zr5. The detailed tables of sub-divisions will when 
published throw light upon the subject. 

594. The Baddun (Caste No. 150).— A ^ gipsy tribe of Musalm^ns 
returned from the centre of the Pan jab, chiefly in the upper ^valleys of the 
Sutlej and Be^s. They, like the Kehals, are followers of Imam Shaft, and 
justify by his teaching their habit of eating the crocodile, tortoise and frog. 

They are considered outcasts by other Mahomedans. Tlu'y work in straw, 
make pipe-bowls, and their women bleed by cupping. They also are said to 
lead about bears, and occasionally to travel as pedlars. Tliey ^ are said to 
have three clans, W^hle, Dhara, and Balare, and to claim Arab origin. 

595. The Gandhila (Caste No. 158). ^The Gandhilas area low vagrant 
tribe, who are said by Elliott to be a few degrees more respectable than the 
B^warias/^ though 1 fancy that in the Panjdb their positions are reversed. 

They wander about bare-headed and bare-footed, beg, woi'k in grass and straw, 
catch quails, clean and sharpen knives and swords, cut wood, and generally 
do odd jobs. They are said to eat tortoises and vermin. They also keep 
donkeys, and even engage in trade in small way. It is said that in some 
parts they lead about performing hears; but this I doubt. They have curious 
traditions which are reported to me from distant parts of the Province, 
regarding a Idngdom which the tribe once possessed, and which they seem 
inclined to place beyond the Indus. They say they arc under a vow not 
to wear shoes or turbans till their possessions are restored to them. 

THE SCAVENGER CASTES. 

596. The Scavenger Castes, — Abstract No. 99* on the next page shows *P.29i- 
the distribution of this class, in which I have included Chiihra, Dhrmak, and 
Khatik. ^ The class is numerically and oeconomically one of the most im- 
portant in the Province, for the Chfihras are only exceeded in number bjr the 

Jat, R^jpfit, and Brahman, while they occupy a very prominent position 
among the agricultural labourers of the Panjfib. But socially they are the 
lowest of the low, even lower perhaps than the vagrant Sansi and the gipsy 
Nat, and as a rule can hardly be said to stand even at the foot of the social 
ladder, though some^ sections of the clan have mounted the first one or two 
steps. Their hereditary occupation is scavengering, sweeping the houses and 
streets, worMng up, caaTying to the fields, and distributing manure, and in 
cMes and in village houses where the women are strictly secluded, removing 
night soil. They alone of all classes keep those impure animals, pigs and fowls ; 
and they and the leather-workers alone eat the flesh of animals that have died 
of disease or by natural death. Together with the vagrants and gipsies they 
are the hereditary workers in grass and reeds, from which they make winnow- 

^ 1 Mr. Channmg stiggests that these men may he the faq^rs of the shrine of Shdh Chokha, a 
venerated hy the Meos ; insomuch that the abduction of a married woman from the 
fair of the saint is held to be allowahle, Shah Qhokha being said to have given the woman to the 
abductor. 
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Abstract No. 99, showing the Scavenger Castes— cowokiefi. 
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ing pans and other articles used in agriculture ; and like them they eat jackals, 
lizards, tortoises, and pigs. Many of them have abandoned scavengering and 
taken to leather-work and even to weavino'^ and by doing so have mounted 
one or even two steps in the social grades, as in the latter case they pass over 
the leather-workers. But to secure the full benefit of this change of occu- 
pation they must relinquish the habit of eating carrion. Their agricultural 
functions will be presently described. It is probable that they are essentially 
of aboriginal origin ; but there is little doubt that the aboriginal nucleus has 
received additions from other sources, of those who have gradually sunk in the 
scale of occupations or have in any way been degraded to the lowest level. 
The distribution of the class will be noticed as each of the three castes is dis- 
cussed. In the hills they are replaced by menials who will be described in the 
separate section on the menials of those parts. 

597. The Chuhra (Caste No. 4). — The Chuhra or Bhangi of Hindiistan^ 
is the sweeper and scavenger par excellence of the Panjab, is found throughout 
the Province except in the hills, where he is replaced by other castes presently 
to be described. He is comparatively rare on the frontier, where he is, I 
believe, chiefly confined to the towns ; and most numerous in the Lahore and 
Amritsar divisions and Faridkot where much of the agricultm’al labour is 
performed by him, as he here fills the position with respect to field-work which 
is held in the east of the Province by the Chamar. Eor the frontier^ however, 
the figures of Abstract No. 72 (page 224*) must be added, which shows the 
Chiihras and Kutanas who have returned themselves as Jats. He is one of 
the village menials proper, who receive a customary share of the produce and 
perform certain duties. In the east of the Province he sweeps the houses and 
village, collects the cowdung, pats it into cakes and stacks it, works up the 
manure, helps with the cattle, and takes them from village to village. News 
of a death sent to friends is invariably carried by him, and he is the general 
village messenger {LehhaT^ Baldij Baldhar^ Daura)- He also makes the 
ohhdj or winnowing pan, and the drki or grass thatch used to cover carts and 
the like. In the centre of the Province he adds to these functions actual hard 
work at the plough and in the, field. He claims the flesh of such dead animals 
as do not divide the hoof, the cloven-footed belonging to the Chamdr. But 
his occupations change somewhat with his religion ; and here it will be well 
to show exactly what other entries of our schedules I have included under the 
head of Chfihra : — 
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Mazbi. 

Bangreta. 
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Hissar 
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^ They prefer to call themselves Chuhra, looking upon the term Bhangi as opprobrious. 
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These various names denote nothing more than a change of religion 
sometimes accompanied by a change of occupation. Table VIII shows that 
the Hindu Chiihra, that is to say the Chdhra who follows the original religion 
of the caste and has been classed by us as Hindu, is found in all the eastern 
half of the Pan jab plains : but that west of Lahore he hardly exists save in 
the great cities of Eawalpindi, MiiMn and Peshawar. His religion is sketched 
in Part VIII of the Chapter on Religion. I may add that since writing that 
chapter, I have received traditions from distant parts of the Province which 
leave little doubt that Bala Shah, one of the Chuhra GtiruSj is another name 
for Bal Mik, a hunter of the Karnal district, who was converted by a 
holy Rishi, and eventually wrote the R£mayana. The Rishi wished to 
prescribe penance, but reflected that so vile a man would not be able to say 
RAM RAM. So he set him to say MRA MRA which, if you say it fast 
enough, comes to much the same thing. Their other guru is hil Beg ; and 
they still call their priests L^lgnrus. They generally many by phera and 
bury their dead face downwards, though they not unseldom follow in these 
respects the custom of the villagers whom they serve. 

598. The Sikh Chuhra ^Mazbi and Rangreta. — The second and third 

entries in the table of the last paragraph, Mazbi and Rangreta, denote 
Chuhras who have become Sikhs. Of course a Mazbi will often have been 
returned as Chdhra by caste and Sikh by religion ; and the figures of Table 
VIIIA are the ones to be followed, those given above being intended merely to 
show how many men returned to me under each of the heads shown I have 
classed as Chiihras. Sikh Chdras are almost confined to the district and states 
imme^ately east and south-east of Lahore, which form the centre of Sikhism. 
Mazbi means nothing more than a member of the scavenger class converted to 
{see further, page 154). The Mazbis take the pdkul, wear their 
h^r long, and abstain from tobacco, and they apparently refuse to touch 
night-soil, thoi^h performing all the other offices hereditary to the 
Chuhra caste. Their great Ouru is Teg Bahadur, whose mutilated body was 
brought back from Dehli by Chiihras who were then and there admitted to 
the faith as a reward for their devotion. But though good Sikhs so far as 
religious observance is concerned, the taint of hereditary pollution is upon 
them; and Sikhs of other castes refuse to associate with them even in 
Kligious ceremonies. They often intermarry with the L^l Begi or Hindu 
Chiihra. They make capital soldiers and some of our regiments are wholly 
composed of Mazbis. ^^The Rangreta are a class of Mazbi apparently found 
• 11 ^ Ludhiana and the neighbourhood, who consider themselves 

socially superior to the rest. The origin of their superiority, I am informed, lies 
m the fact that they were once notorious as highway robbers ! But it appears 
that the Ra^retas have very generally abandoned scavengering for leather 
work, and this would at once account for their rise in the social scale. In 

* i ^ synonymous with Rangrez, or Chhimba 

or Lilm to denote the cotton dyer and stamper ; and in Sirsa the Sikhs 
^11 often call any Chuhra whom they wish to please Rangreta, and a rhyme 

or the Rangreta is the son of the 

Chuhra^MusalH, Kutana, &c.- Almost all the 
Tvj Lahore are Musalmdns, and they are very commonly called 

Musalhor Kutdna, thetwo terms being apparently almost synonymous, but 
Kutana being chiefly used in the south-west and Musalli in the north-west. 


[P. 319] 
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In Sirsa the converted Chuhra is called Dindar or faithful as a term of 
respect, or Khojah, a eunuch, in satirical allusion to his circumcision, or, as 
sometimes interpreted, Khoja, one who has found salvation. But it appears 
that in many parts the Musalman Chuhra continues to be called Clnihra so 
long as he eats carrion or removes night-soil, and is only promoted to the 
title of Musalli on his relinquishing those habits, the Musalli being considered 
distinctly a higher class than the Chuhra. On the other hand the Musalli of 
the frontier towns does remove night-soil. On the Peshawar frontier the 
Musalli is the grave-digger as well as the sweeper, and is said to be some- 
times called Shahi Khel, though this latter title would seem to be more 
generally used for Chlihras who have settled on the upper Indus and taken to 
working in grass and reeds like the Kutanas presently to be described, 

Kutana, or as it is more commonly called in the villages Kurtana^, 
is the name usually given to a class of Musalman sweepers who have settled 
on the bank of the lower Indus, have given up soavengering and eating 
cariion, and taken to maldng ropes and working in grass and reeds ; though 
the word is also applied to any Mahomedan sweeper. Some of the Kurtanas 
even cultivate land on their own account. So long as they do no scavenger- 
ing the Kurtanas are admitted to religious equality by the other Mahomedans. 
I think it is not impossible that the Kurtanas of the Indus banks are a distinct 
caste from the Bhangi and Chiihra of the Eastern Panjab. The detailed 
table of clans will doubtless throw light on the point. 

600. Divisions of the Chuhras. — The Chdhra divisions are very 

numerous, but the larger sections 
! returned in our schedules only include 
Chuhra tribes. ! about half the total number. Some of 

the largest are shown in the margin. 
The greater number of them are evi- 
dently named after the dominant tribe 
whom they or their ancestors served. 
The Sahotra is far the most widely 
distributed, and this and the Bhatti 
and Khokhar are the principal tribs in 
the Mult5.n and Rawalpindi divisions- 
The others seem to be most largely returned from the Lahore and Amritsar 
divisions. Those who returned themselves as Chuhras and Musallis res- 
pectively showed some large tribes, and the above figures include both. The 
Kurtanas returned no large tribes. 

601, The Dhanak (Caste No. 43). — The Dhanak is found only in the 
Dehli and Hiss& divisions and the eastern portion of the Phdlkian States, 
He is essentially a caste of Hindustan and not of the Panjab proper. Sir 
H. Elliott says that they are most numerous in Behar, and that they are 
fowlers, archers, and watchmen, besides performing other menial service. 
He says that the Aheri tribe of hunters is an offshoot from the Dh5.naksj and 
Wilson derives the name from the Sanskrit clhamishka^ a bowman. The 
Panjab Dhanaks, however,^ are not hunters, and the only difference between 
their avocations and those of the Chtihras would appear to be that the 
Dhanaks, while they will do general soavengering, will not remove night- 

1 There is said to be a respectable agricultural caste of this name in Perah Ism^fl Khan, who 
must he distinguished from the sweeper Kurtana. 
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soil; and that a great deal of weaving is done by them in the villages. Like 
the ChuhraS; they are generally village menials propei; having customary 
rights and duties. The Chuhras are said to look down upon the DMnaks ; 
but they are apparently on an equality; as neither will eat the leavings of 
the other; though each will eat the leavings of all other tribes except Sansis; 
not excluding Khatiks. There are practically speaking no Sikh or 
Musalm^n Dhanaks; and their religion would appear to be that of [P. 320 ] 
the ChuhraS; as the only considerable tribe the Dhanaks have returned 
is Lai Guru; another name for Lai Beg the sweeper Guru. But they are 
said to burn their dead. They marry by 'phera and no Brahman will 
officiate. 

602. The Khatik (Caste No. 87). — This also is a caste of Hindiistan; and 
is found in any numbers only in the Jamna zone; Patiala, and Sirsa. But 
it has apparently followed our troops into the Panjab, and is found in most 
of the large cantonments or in their neighbourhood. Many of these latter 
have adopted the Musalman religion. They appear to be closely allied to the 
Pdsis, and indeed are sometimes classed as a tribe of that caste. They form 
a connecting link between the scavengers and the leather-workers, though 
they occupy a social position distinctly inferior to that of the latter. They 
are great keepers of pigs and poultry, which a Cham^r would not keep. At 
the same time many of them tan and dye leather, and indeed are not seldom 
confused with the Chamrang. The Khatik, however, tans only sheep and 
goat skins (so at least I am informed by some Lahore Khatiks and Cham- 
rangs) using salt and the juice of the Maddr [Galotropis pTocera)ihvLt no 
lime I while the Chamrang tans buffalo and ox hides with lime, and does 
not dye leather. It is probable, however, that Chamrang is more the name 
of an occupation than of a caste. The Khatik is said sometimes to keep 
sheep and goats and twist their hair into waistbands for sale ; and even 
occasionally to act as butcher, but this last seems improbable from his low 
position, unless indeed it be as a pork-butcher. At the same lime the infor- 
mation that I have received is very conflicting, and it may be that I have 
put the Khatik too low, and that he would have better been classed with the 
leather-workers. So far as I can make out, the fact is that the Khatik of 
the east is a pig-keeper and the Khatik of the west a tanner, the latter 
occupying a higher position than the former (see further under Chamrang, 
section 609). Mr. Christie tells me that the Hindu Khatik pig-keeper is 
a Pdrbi immigrant ; while the Musalmfo Khatik tanner of the Panj^b proper 
is nothing more than a Cham& who has adopted Isldm and given up 
working in cowhide. 

THE LBATHER-WORKBES AND WEAVERS. 

603. The leather-workers and weavers. — Next above the scavenger 
classes in social standing come the workers in leather, and above them again 

the weavers. Abstract No. 100 on the opposite page* gives the distribution ®P, 298 . 
of both groups. I have taken them together ; for though there is a wide 
distinction between the typical leather-worker or Chamdr and the typical 
weaver or Jul^ha, yet they are connected by certain sections of the leather- 
working classes who have taken to weaving and thus risen in the social 
scale,. just^as^we found in the case of some of the scavengering classes. It 
is probable that our figures for Cham^ and Mochi really refer to the same 
caste, while Chamrang and Dahgar are perhaps merely names of occupations. 
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The group forms an exceedingly large proportion of the population in the 
eastern districts and States and under the hills, where the Chamar is the 
field-labourer of the villages. But in the central districts his place in this 
respect is taken, as already remarked, by the Chiihra. In the west, too, the 
leather-worker, like all other occupational castes, is much less numerous than 
in the east. The weaver class, on the other hand, is naturally least numerous 
in the eastern districts where much of the weaving is done by the leather- 
working castes. 

604. The Chamar (Caste No 5). — The Cham& is the tanner and leather- 
worker of North-Western India, and in the western parts of the Panjab he 
is called Mochi whenever he is, as he generally is, a Musalman, the caste 
being one and the same. The name Chamar is derived from the Sanskrit 
Charmakdfa or or worker in hides."^^ But in the east of the Province he 
is far more than a leather-worker. He is the general coolie and field labourer 
of the villages ; and a Chamar, if asked his caste by an Englishman at any 
rate, will answer Coolie^^ as often as Chamfir.''^ ^ They do all the hegdr^ 
or such work as cutting grass, carrying wood and bundles, acting as watchmen, 
and the like ; and they plaster the houses with mud when they need it. 
They take the hides of all dead cattle and the flesh of all cloven-footed 
animals, that of such as do not divide the hoof going to Chtihras. They 
make and mend shoes, thongs for the cart, and whips and other leather work ; 
and above all they do an immense deal of hard work in the fields, each family 
supplying each cultivating association with the continuous labour of a certain 
number of hands. All this they do as village menials, receiving fixed 
customary dues in the shape of a share of the produce of the fields. In the 
east and southeast of the Panjdb the village Chamars also do a great deal of 
weaving, which however is paid for separately. The Chamars stand far 
above the Chdhras in social position, and some of their tribes are almost 
accepted as Hindus. Their religion is sketched in section 294. They are 
generally dark in colour, and are almost certainly of aboriginal origin though 
here again their numbers have perhaps been swollen by members of other 
and higher castes who have fallen or been degraded. The people say : Do 
^^not cross the ferry with a black Brahman or a fair Chamdr,*’^ one being as 
unusual as the other. Their women ai’e celebrated for beauty, and loss of 
caste is often attributed to too great partiality for a Chamarni. Sherring 
has a long disquisition on the Chamar caste, which appears to be much more 
extensive and to include much more varied tribes in Hinddst^n than in the 
Panjab. 


Ealitia ... 572 BUai ... 423 

Bdnia 612 Blied ... 242 


shown in the margin. 

The Dhed appears to be a separate caste in the Central Provinces 
though closely allied with the Chamar. But in the Panjdb, as also I under- 
stand in the Central Provinces, the word is often used for any low fellow,'*^ 
and is especially applied to a Chamar. 


605. Miscellaneous entries classed 
as Chamars. — Under the head Chamar, 
I have included the schedule entries 


1 Why is a Chamar always addressed with " Oh Cham4r he ” instead of Oh Chamar, as 
any other caste would he ? 
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The Btinia appears only in the Ludhiana district^ and is applied to a Sikh [P. 322] 
Chamar who has given up leather-work and taken to weaving, and accordingly 
stands in a higher rank than the leather-worker. 

The Bflai is apparently the village messenger of the Dehli division. 

He is at least as often a Chtihra as a Cham&, and might perhaps better have 
been classed with the former. But there is a Chamar clan of that name who 
work chiefly as grooms. 

The Dosad is a Piirbi tribe of Chamars^ and has apparently come into the 
Pan jab with the troops, being retmmed only in Dehli, Lahore, and Ambala. 

The Rahtia is said by several of my informants to be a Sikh Chamar 
who, like the Biinia, has taken to weaving ; but unfortunately part of my 
Eahtias are Musalman. In Sirsa the word seems to be applied to the members 
of any low caste, such as Chamar or Chtihra.^ 

606. The Sikh Chamar or Ramdasia.— It will be seen from Table VIII A 
that in the north and centre of the Eastern Plains a very considerable number 
of Chamdrs have embraced the Sikh religion. These men are called Ramdasia 
after Guru Ram Das, though what connection they have with him I have 
been unable to discover. Perhaps he was the first Guru to admit Chamars to 
the religion. Many, perhaps most of the Ramdasia Cham£.rs have abandoned 
leather-work for the loom ; they do not eat carrion, and they occupy a much 
higher position than the Hindu Chamfc, though they are not admitted to 
religious equality by the other Sikhs. The Rilmd^sia are often confused with 
the Raid^si oi Rabddsi Chamars. The former are true Sikhs, and take the 
pdhul. The latter are Hindus, or if Sikhs, only Nanakpanthi Sikhs and do 
not take the pahv,l ; and axe followers of Bhagat Rav Das or Rah Das, himself 
a ChamS,r. They are apparently as true Hindus as any Chamars can be, and 
are wrongly called Sikhs by confusion with the Ramdasias. (See further, 
paragraph 608.) 

607. The Musalman Chamar or Mochi (Caste No. 19).— The word Mochi 
is properly the name of an occupation, and signifies the worker in tanned 
leather as distinguished from the tanner. The Mochi not only makes leather 
articles, but he alone grains leather and gives it a surface colour or stain, as 
distinguished from a colour dyed throughout. In the east of the Panjfi,b the 
name is usually applied only to the more skilled workmen of the towns. In 
the west however it is simply used to designate a MussalmS-n Chamfc ; and the 
Mochi there is what the Chamar is in the east and belongs to the same caste, 
though his change of religion improves, though only slightly, his social 
position. He does not ordinarily weave, though in Hushy^rpur the majority 
of the Moehis are said to be weavers, and he is not admitted to religious 
ot social communion by the other Musalmfcs. In the west of the Panjdb, 
however, the Chamar or Mochi no longer occupies that important position as an 
agricultural labourer that he does in the east. In the west he is merely a 
tanner and leathei’-worker, and his numbers are proportionally less than when 
a large part of the field-work is done by him. Moreover, he no longer 
renders menial service ; and it may be that his improved social position is 
partly due to this fact. Mr, Christie, indeed, says that so soon as a ChamS<r, 
whether Hindu or Musalman, abandons menial offices and confines himself to 
working in leather, he rises in the social scale and assumes the more respectable 

^ So I am told. Mr. Wilson, however, says that he has never heard the word used, 
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name of MocH. The Mochi is proverbially unpunctual in rendering service, 
and there is a saying, The Mochi^s to-morrow never comes. To the figures 
for Mochis must be added those who are shown in Abstract No. 7^ (page 
224*) as having returned themselves as Jats. 

608, Divisions of Cliamars and Moehis. — The tribes of the Cham 5r caste are innumerable, 

and some of them very large. It does not 
seem worth while to give any tabular state* 
ment, as to include anything like even half 
the total number a very long list would have 
to be shown. But it is worth while compar- 
ing the figures for Cham^rs and Mochis for 
a few of the largest tribes. This is done in 
the margin. Only the first seven tribes are 
found in any numbers among the Chamars of 
the Behli and Hissar divisions. Nos. 4 and 7 
are the principal ones of the Ambala division 
while these two last, together with Nos. 8 to 
18, are found in the Jalandhar division. 
Among the Mochis the Bhatti and Chauh4n 
tribes are the most numerous. 

It is obvious that many of these tribal 
names are merely taken from the dominant 
race in whose service the tribe was formed. 
Eamddsia is of course a religious and not a 
tribal division; and doubtless many of the 
suh-divisions returned are merely clans, and 
included in the larger tribes. This last point 
will be shown in the detailed tables. But it 
appears that the Chamars of the Eastern 
Panjdb may he broadly divided into five great 
sections, the Jatia, the Raidsisi, the Chamdr, 
the Ch£ndar, and the Golia or Raigaif, no one 
of which intermarries with the others. The 
Jatia ate found in greatest numbers about the 
neighbourhood of Dehli and Gurgaon. They work in horse and camel hides, which areanahomi- 
ration to the Chandar, probably as having the foot uncloven ; and are perhaps named from the word 
Jai (hard i), a camel-grazier. On the other hand, they are said to obtain the services of Gaur 
Brahmans, which would put them above all other Chamars, who have to be content with the minis- - 
trations of the outcast Chamarwa Brahman. The Eaid^si or Bahdasi Chamars are named after Rai 
Dds Bhagat, himself a Chim^r, a contemporary of Kabir, and like him a disciple of Reiman and. 
They are the prevalent tribe in Kam&l and the neighbourhood. The Golia is the lowest of all the 
sections j and indeed the word Golia is the name of a section of many of the menial castes in the Eas- 
tern Pan j 4b, and in almost all cases carries with it an inferior standing in the caste. The Cham4r 
comes between the Jatia and the Golia, and is the prevalent tribe further west, about Jdlandhar 
and Ludhiana. The Chdndar is the highest of all, and is said in Dehli to trace its origin ftrom 
Benares, probably from some association with Kabir. It is the principal section in Hisi4r and 
Sirsa. They do not tan, leaving that to the Chamrangs and Khatiks, and working only in 
ready prepared leather. There are doubtless similar tribal distinctions among the 0ham4rs of the 
central districts ,* but I have no information regardin g them. 

609. The Chamrang (Caste No. 113) . — Chamrang is probably a purely 
occupatioiial term, Chamrangs being Cbamfe by caste. The figures of Table 
VIII A however would seem to show that Chamrang and Khatik have been 
confused in our returns, Chamrang being returned in largest numbers for the 
Amritsar division, for which no Khatiks are shown. The Chamrang does not 
stain or dye leather, but only tans it, rangna, as applied to leather, meaning 
nothing more than to tan. He tans ox and buffalo hides only, and 
does not work in the leather which he tans. (See further Khatik, section 
602 .) 

610. The Dahgar (Caste No 169), — ^The Dabgar is the man who makes 
the raw hide jars in which oil and g[hi are carried and stored. He is said to 
he a separate caste in the North-West Provinces ; hut the word implies, at 


Tbibe. 

Chamae axd Mocei 

TEIBES. 

Chamars. 

Mochis. 

1. Jatia 

63,088 


2. Eaid4si 

61,616 

... 

3. Chandar 

32,061 

... 

4. Chauhdn 

21,390 

12,188 

5. Cham4r 

7,893 

... 

6. Golia 

1,178 

»•< 

7. Bhatti 

16,286 

40,286 

8. Mahmi 

7,340 

819 

9. Phiiudw41 

5,328 

... 

10. J41 

8,326 

8,137 

11. Batoi 

19,096 


12. Badhan 

13,768 

1,167 

13. Sindhu 

13,889 

3,426 

14. Hir 

12,860 

767 

16. Bains 

6,691 

442 

16. Ghameri 

2,716 


17. R4md48ia 

28,634 


18. Bhdti 

648 

’^770 

19. Kath4na 

... 

3,586 
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least in many parts of the province, nothing more than an occupation which, 
in Siflkot, is followed chiefly by Khojahs, Chanii’angs and Chuhras. 

611, The Koli of the plains (Caste No. 66).— The Koli of the hills will 
be discussed when the hill menials are treated of ; but the figures include a 
certain number of people who probably belong to a wholly different caste from 
them. The former are probably of true Kolian origin j while the latter, that 
is to say all those returned as Kolis for the Dehli and Hiss^r divisions, be- 
long in all probability to the great Kori or Koli tribe of Cham&’s, the head- 
quarters of which is in Oudh, and whose usual occupation is weaving. These 
men are commonly classed with Chamfi.rs in the district in which they are 
found, but are distinguished from the indigenous Ghamte by the fact of 
their weaving only, and doing no leather-work. Indeed they are commonly 
known as Cham&-Julahas. Mr. Benton says : The Chamfo- Jul^has have no 

share in the village skins, and do no menial service ; but they would be very 

glad to be entered among the village Chamars, who have anticipated them 
ard driven them to weaving as an occupation.'^'^ I very much doubt whether 
this is generally true. As a rule the substitution of weaving for leather-work 
is made voluntarily, and denotes a distinct rise in the social scale. The Kar- 
nal Kolis do not obtain the services of Brahmans. (See further Koli, section 
657, and Kori, section 663). 

612. The Julaha and Paoli (Caste No. 9). — The weavers proper, of which 
the J uMha as he is called in the east and the Pdoli as he is called in the villages 
of the west is the type, are an exceedingly numerous and important artisan 
class, more especially in the western districts where no weaving is done by the 
leather-working or scavenger castes. It is very possible that the JulSha is of 
aboriginal extraction. Indeed Mr. Wilson, who has had while making the 
settlement of Sirsa district unequalled opportunities of comparing different 
sections of the people, is of opinion that the Jul^has and Chamdrs are probably 
the same by origiu, the distinction between them having arisen from diver- 
gence of occupation. Be this as it may, there is no doubt that the present 
position of the two is widely dissimilar. The Juldha does not work in impure 
leather, he eats no carrion, he touches no carcases, and he is recognised by both 
Hindu and Musalman as a fellow believer and admitted to religious equality. 

In a word, the Chamdr is a menial, the Juldha an artisan. The real fact seems 
to be that the word Juldha, which is a pure Persian word, the equivalent 
Hindi term being Tdnti, is the name of the highest occupation ordinarily open 
to the outcast section of the community. Thus we find Koli-Juldhas, 
Chamdr-Juldhas, Mochi-Jiildhas, Eamddsi-JuMhas, and so f orth ; and it is 
probable that after a few generations these men drop the prefix which denotes 
their low origin, and become Juldhas pure and simple. 

The Juldha proper is scantily represented in the Dehli and Hissfo 
divisions, where his place is taken by Koli or Chum^ir-Julfihaand Dh^inak ; and 
is hardly known in the Dera 3 S,t, where probably the Jat does most of the weav- 
ing. (See also figures of Abstract No. 72, page 224i*). In the rest of the Pro- ‘P. 
vince he constitutes some 3 to 4 per cent, of the total population. He is 
generally Hindu in Mngra and Dehli, and often Hindu in KamSl, Ambala, 
and Hoshy^rpur ; but on the whole some 92 per cent, of the JuKihas are 
Musalm5.n. The Sikhs are few in number. 

The Julaha confines himself, I believe, wholly to weaving. He is not 
a true village menial, being paid by the piece and not by customary dues* 
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He is perhaps the most troublesome of the artisan classes. Like the shoe- 
maker of Europe, he follows a wholly sedentary occupation, and in the towns 
at least is one of the most turbulent classes of the community. There is a 
proverbial saying : How should a weaver be patient ? Indeed the contrast 
between the low social standing and the obtrusive pretentiousness of the class 
is often used to point a proverb : A weaver by trade, and his name is Fatah 
Khan victorious chief.’’) Lord preserve us ! The weaver is going out 
hunting ! Himself a weaver, and he has a Saiyad for bis servant ! ^ 
What ! Pathdns the bond servants of weavers ! and so forth. 

613. Divisions ol Julahas.— The Julaha sub-divisions are exceedingly numerous, but the 

names o£ most of the larger ones are taken from 
dominant land-owning tribes. I note some of the larg- 
est in the margin. The Bhattis are very widely 
distributed ; the Kliokhars ai*e chit'fly found west of 
Lahore : the Janjdas and Awans in the Rawalpindi 
division, the Sindbus in the Amritsar and Lahore 
divisons, and the Jaryals in Kangra. The Kabirbansi 
are returned for Ambala and Kangra, and apparently 
this word has become a true tribal name and now in- 
cludes Musalman Julahas, It is derived from the 
great Bhagat Kabir of Benares who was himself a 
Julaha, and whose teaching most of the Hindu Jula- 
has profess to follow. The eastern Julahas are said 
to he divided in two great sections, Deswali, or those of the country, and Tel, the latter being 
supposed to be descended from a Julaha who married a Teli woman. The latter are socially inferior 
to the forme)'. In the Jamna districts there are also a Gangapuvi (? Gangapari) and a Multani 
section, the former being found only in the Jamna valley and the latter on the borders of the 
Malwa. The weaver appears to be called Golah in Peshawar and Kdsbi in Hazara. 

614. The Gadaria (Caste No 73).— The Gadaiia is tho shepherd and 
goatherd of Hindustan, and is almost confined to the Jamna zone of the 
Panjab. But even in that part of the Province he lias almost (jcased to be 
distinctively a shepherd, as the cultivating classes themselves often pasture 
their own flocks, and has become lather a blanket weaver, being indeed as 
often called Kainbalia as Gadaria. The Gadarias are Hindu almost without 
exception. 

616. The Kanera (Caste No. 170) .—A small Muhammadan caste, found 
only on the lower courses of the Satluj, Chandb, and Indus. They must be 
distinguished from the Kandera or Penja of Dehli. They are a river tribe, 
and their original occupation was plaiting mats from grass and leaves, making 
string, and generally working in grass and reeds j but they have now taken 
to weaving generally, and even cultivate land. They ai’e a low caste, slightly 
but only slightly superior in standing and habits to the other grass-workers 
and tribes of the river banks. A Kaneri by caste, and her name is Ghuldm 
Fatimah, and she is an associate of the gentlemen of the desert (wild- 
'' pigs.) ! '' 

WATERMEN, BOATMEN, AND COOKS. 

[P.324] 616. Watermen, boatmen, and cooks.— Abstract No. 101 below’*^ gives 

*P. 304- figures for this great group, in which I have included the Jhinwar, the 
306 M^ehhi, the Bhatytira, the Bharbhdnja, and the MalMh. It is generally be- 
lieved that all these men are of the same caste, Kah& being their usual name 
in the North-West Provinces, JMnwar in the east of the Panj^-b where tliey 
are for the most part Hindu, and M^chhi in the west of province where they are 
mostly Musalmfi,n. Being essentially fishermen and watermen, they are most 
numerous in proportion to total population in the western and central district^ 


Julaha Ditisiojts. 


1. Bbatti ... ... 50,558 

2. Khokbar ... 3B,672 

3. Jaujua ... ... 22,150 

4. Siu'lbu ... ... 18,724 

6 Kabirbansi ... ... 11,222 

6. Awan ... ... 8,832 

7, Jary£l ... ... 6,984 
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Abstract No. 101, showing Castes of Watermen 


DeWi 

Gurgaon 

KamS.! 

Hissai 

Rolitafc 

SiTsa 

Ambala 

Ludhiana 

Simla 

Jalandhar ... 

Hnshydrpur 

Eangra 

Amritsar 

GnidtlsptiT 

Si&lkot 

Lahore 

Gnjianwala 

Firozpur 

Bdwalplndi .m 

Jahlam 

Gnjrdt 

ShahpUT 

Multan 

Jhang 

Montgomery 

Mnzanargarh 

Dera Ismail Khan 
Lera Ghazi Khan ... 
Bannti 


Peshdwar 

Hazara 

Koh4t 


Britiflli Territory 

Patl&la ... 

mbha 

Kapnxthala 

Jind ... 

Paridkot 

Maler Kotla 

Kalsia 


Total East. Plains 


Bahdwalpui 

Ndhan 

Bildspar .. 

Total Hill States 


British, Territory 
Native States 
Provtnoe 




WATEE-OARBIERS, 



PieiTBES. 



15 

26 

92 

108 

42 



Jhinwai. 

Mdchhi. 

Bhatydra, 

Bharhhiinja. 

Malldh* 

... 

... 

14,487 

1 

619 

1,223 

740 

... 

... 

10,223 

70 

1,120 

1,047 

1.385 


... 

81,200 

... 

406 

1,267 

3,277 

... 

... 

4,144 

384 

127 

248 

116 

... 

... 

9,878 

9 

366 

1,029 

3 

... 

... 

898 

2,839 

6 

24 

58 

... 

... 

47,104 

81 

648 

1,102 

1,009 

... 

... 

15,834 

23 

132 

76 

453 

!•* 

• ** 

337 


... 

8 

8 

... 

... 

24,717 

996 

... 

64 

1,212 

... 

... 

22,168 

224 

... 

20 

1,899 

... 


10,600 

... 

... 


2,661 

... 

... 

45,360 


1*. 

... 

3,304 

... 

... 

84,800 

... 


... 

2,925 



36,814 

... 

... 

... 

1,831 

... 

... 

20,941 

24,747 

103 

172 

2,308 

... 

... 

4,958 

17.091 

8 

16 

970 


*** 

9,945 

13,936 

... 

93 

1,209 

... 

... 

82,682 

120 



994 

... 

... 

8,413 

6,129 


18 

2,146 

... 

... 

6,131 

14,942 

... 

... 

649 


... 

187 

11,166 

... 

... 

1,278 

... 

... 

303 

9,610 

1,064 

82 

6,011 

... 

... 

37 

9,617 

100 

... 

8,006 

... 

... 

126 

22,059 

... 

2 

199 



19 

3,250 

2,364 


7,976 

... 

... 

362 

3,496 



3,176 

... 


488 

411 

167 


1,101 

... 

... 

339 1 

2,929 

... 

... 

3,540 

... 

... 

3,966 

104 


... 

1,024 

•* 

... 

1,328 

•M 

... 

«4« 

632 


... 

1,080 

49 

... 

... 

59 

... 

... 

868,004 

144,121 

8,007 

6,429 

61,614 

... 

... 

36,477 

413 

403 

291 

120 

... 

... 

6,744 

28 

48 


9 

1.4 


7,769 

2,712 

Ml 

52 

1,751 

... 

... 

4,6S3 

12 

27 

152 

55 

*• 

... 

849 

1.431 

*«« 

... 

52 

... 


1,668 

16 

• %4 

... 


... 


2,997 

129 

1 

168 

1 

... 

... 

60,694 

4,741 

683 

740 

1,088 

... 


128 

19,116 

3,436 

M. 

14,066 

... 

... 

1,806 

... 


15 

47 

... 

... 

1,764 

**3 

... 



... 

.4. 

6,068 

80 

... 

26 

277 

... 

... 

868,004 

144,121 

8,007 

6,429 

51,614 

... 

... 

66,880 

28,886 

8,969 

765 

16,821 

... 

... 

488,884 

168.007 

11,976 

7,194 

67,985 
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for Districts and States. 


BOATMEN AND COOKS. 



PBOPOliTIOir PER 1,000 

OS' TOTAI. POPUIiATIOir. 



15 

23 

1 92 

108 

42 



JhfnwaT. 

Mdclihi. 

BhatyAi-a. 

Bhar> 

bMnja. 

MalLah. 

Total. 


22 


1 

2 

1 

26 

Dehli. 

16 

... 

2 

2 

2 

22 

Gurgdon, 

60 


1 

2 

2 

6B 

KaiQ^l. 

s 





9 

Hissar 

18 

4 

11 

1 

2 

... 

21 

16 

Rolxtak. 

Siisa. 

44 


1 

1 

t 

47 

27 

Ambala. 

26 

*• 



1 

Lndhidna. 

8 

••• 

... 

... 

1 

9 

Simla. 

31 




2 

34 

JalandliaT. 

25 

1 

... 

*** 

2 

28 

Husliyarpar. 

14 

... 

... 

4 

18 

Kangra. 

51 




3 


Amritsax. 

42 

... 



4 

46 

Gaxddspur. 

35 

... 


*• 

2 

37 

Si&lkot. 

23 

8 

27 

23 

- 


3 

1 

68 

37 

Lalioro. 

Giijranwala. 

15 j 

22 


... 

2 

39 

Eiioapui. 

11 




1 

12 

BtLwnlpiiidi. 

6 

6 

22 



4 

16 

Jahlatn. 

7 



1 

80 

GujrAt. 


26 

... 

... 

3 

29 

Shohpur. 

1 

37 

4 


n 

88 

Hiiltan. 


24 


... 

8 

32 

Jhang. 

... 

63 

30 

7 

... 

24 

52 

41 

Montgomexy. 

lUtuzaffaxgaih. 

1 

8 

1 



7 

16 

Bexa Ismail Klian* 

1 



3 

5 

Bexa Gliazi Kliaa, 

1 

9 

... 

... 

6 

16 

Banna* 

] 




2 

3 

PosTi/i wax. 

3 

... 



1 

4 

Hazara. 

6 

... 

... 



6 

Koli4t, 

19 

$ 

— 

... 

3 

80 

Britisli Territory* 

25 



I 


25 

Batiila. 

22 



... 


22 

NAbha. 

81 

11 


... 

7 

40 

Kapurlhala. 

19 


1 


20 

Jind. 

9 

15 



1 

25 

Baxidkot. 

28 


... 


23 

Malex Kotla. 

44 

2 

... 

2 

... 

48 

Kalsla. 

24 

2 

... 


1 

27 

Total East. Plains. 

«» 

33 

6 

.. 

25 

64 

BaMwalpnx. 

18 


1 



18 

NAhan. 

21 

*** 


... 


21 

BUAfipnr. 

7 

... 1 

... 

... 

... 

7 

Total EIH States. 

19 

8 


... 

1 

8 1 

30 

Britisb. Territory. 

17 

6 1 

1 


4 

28 

KatiTe States. 

19 

8 

1 

... 

8 

31 

Province. 
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wMoh are traversed by tbe ^rreat Panja rivers, wliere too they assist largely in 
agricultural labour, besides finding more extensive occupation as cooks among a 
Musalman population with no prejudices against eatmg food prepared by others. 

On the fi’ontier proper, like most of the occupational castes, they are few in 
number. In the Eastern Plains and hills these people are returned as Jhinwars ; 
west of Lahore as M^chhis. They are one of the pleasantest and most willing, 
of the menial classes, and the Bhishti is proverbially a good servant. Bhatyara, 
Bharbhunja, and Mallah are names of occupations merely, but of occupations 
which are followed almost if not qnite exclusively hy the Jlnnwar caste. 

617. The Jhinwar (Caste No. 15).— The Jhiuwar, also called Kahar in ^25] 
the east, and Mahrah where a Hindu, in the centre of the Province, is the 
earner, waterman, fisherman, and basket-maker of tlie east, of the Pan jab. 

He carries palanquins and all such burdens as ai’e borne hj a yoke on the 
shoulders; and he specially is concerned with water, insomuch that the 
cultivation of water-nuts and the netting of water fowl arc for the most part 
in his hands, and he is the well-sinker of the Province. He is a true village 
menial, receiving customary dues and performing customiiry service. In this 
capacity he supplies all the baskets needed by the cultivator, and brings water 
to the men in the fields at harvest time, to the houses where tlie women are 
secluded, and at weddings and other similar occasions. His occupations in tlie 

centre and west of the Province are 

dcsciibed below under the head 
Michhi. His social standing is in 
" one respect higli ; for all will drink 

at his hands, But he is still a 
••• servant, though the highest of the 
’*■ class. 

■*'321 I have includotl under Jlnnwar 

125 such men as returned themselves as 
Bhfshtis, Mashkis, or Saqqfihs, the 
terms for Miisalmrin water-carriers. 

' It is just possible that some of these 

men may be of other castes than Jhinwar, but the number of sucli will bo 
exceedingly small. The numbers so included are given in the margin, except 
for the Amritsar division which made no separate returns. 


Division. 

Saqqdli. 

Dehli 

12>870 

Hiss4r 

7,604 

AmHla ... .M 

1,104 

Jalandhar 

29 

Lahore... 

11,893 

Rawalpindi 

Mnltin 


Peshawar i 

States of East Plains... 

6’303 


618, Divisions of Jhinwar, Machhi, and Mallah.— The sub-divisions of 

- - both Jhinwar and Mrichhi are very 

G-EOTjp. numerous. I show one or two of 

Ditision. the largest in the margin, adding the 

Jhinwar. Mdchhi. Maldh, figures for MalUhs. These tribes 
do not appear to be found in any 

tor 8,067 43.866 2,862 ® Bhatyara and 

liv 27,337 116 ... Bharbhunja, and we must wait for 

WO 15,961 3,496 the detailed tables of clans before we 

!!! *'.* 8^87 ^'^^2 ^13 compare the sub-divisions of 

il . 3,928 14 ... those castes> and thus throw light 

upon the question of their identity 

or diversity, 


iMahras^emstoheatitk of respect, just as a Bhfshti is often addressea 
Mahdr is a synonyHa for « chief in the south-west of the Province, 


Jamad4r. 
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619. The Maehhi and Men (Caste No. 28).— Mfchhi is, as I have 
said, only the western name for the Miisalman Jhinwar. In the Amritsar 
division those returning themselves as Maehhi have been included under 
Jhinwar. In the Lahore and Rawalpindi divisions both names are used ; 
and in the western districts both, where used at all, are applied indifferently 
to the same person. But in parts of the Central Panjab, where the eastern 
Hindu meets the western Musalm^n, the two terms are generally used ^dis- 
tinctively. The Maehhi occupies in the centre and west the same position 
which the Jhinwar fills in the east, save that he performs in the foimer parts of 
the Province a considerable part of the agricultural labour, while in the east 
he seldom actually works in the fields, or at least not as a part of his custom- 
ary duties ; though of course all classes work for pay at harvest time, when 
the rice is being planted out, and so forth. But besides the occupations 
already described for the Jhinwar,^ the Maehhi is the cook and midwife of 
the Punjab proper. All the Dayas and Ddyis, the accoucheur, midwife, and 
wetnurse class, are of the Jhinwar or Maehhi caste. So too the common oven 
which forms so important a feature in the village life of the Panjdb proper, 
and at which the peasantry have their bread baked in the hot weather, is almost 
always in the hands of a Mfchhi for Musalm^ns and a Jhinwar for Hindus. 
In some parts he is also the wood-cutter of the village. In the Deraj^t he is 
sometimes called Manjhi or Manjhera, more particularly when following tlie 
occupation of a fisherman ; and the name Men is often given him under the 
same circumstances in the rest of the Central and Western Panj^b, along the 
banks of our great rivers. Both these castes, where returned separately, have 
been classed as Maehhi, as have also the Sainmi or fisherman and quail-catcher, 
and the Mahigir, Machhahra, Machhiy^nia, or fisherman. The details are given 
below. Of the Mens in the Lahore division, 7,035 are in Lahore and 3,096 in 
Grtijranwala, while of those of the Multan division all but 180 are in Mont- 
gomery. Thus the Mens seem almost confined to Ihe middle Satluj. On the 
lower Indus, in Gujardt and lower Sindh Mdchhi seems to mean nothing more 
♦P. 106- than fisherman. The figures of Abstract No. 72 (page 224f*) show that many 
107. of the Machhis of the Derajdt have returned themselves as Jats. 

ENTRIES CLASSEU AS MACHHI* 


Entry. 

Dehli. 

Hlssar. 

Jalandhar. 

Lahore, 

Pindi. 

Multan. 

Dorajat. 

Men ,,, ... 

... 


766 

10,743 

70 

6,106 

*.» 

Manchera ... 

... 



... 

... 


48 

Mahfglr, Machhahra, &c.... 

70 

35 

... 

... 

... 

80 


Sammi ... 

... 

... 

... 

168 



... 


620. The Bhatyara and Bharbhunja (Caste Nos. 92 and 108).— The 

Bhatydra is the baker and seller of ready-cooked food, who is to be found in 
all the caravanserais of our towns and encamping grounds. He is, I believe 


I The carriage of burdens slung from a danai or yoke seems to he almost unknown in the west 
of the Punjab. 
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almost without exeeptiouj a JMuwar by caste ; and in many districts those who 
have returned themselves as Bhaty&as have been classed either as Jhinwar or 
as MSchhi, so that our figures do not completely represent the enti-ies in the [P. 826] 
schedules. They are said to be divided in the North-West Provinces at any 
rate into two classes, Shershfflii and Salimshahi, the women of the former wear- 
ing petticoats and of the latter drawers. They date the division from the time 
of Sdtgn Sher Shdh and his son Salim Shah. Now that the railway has 
diminished their trade, the Bhatyai-as are said to have taken to letting out 
mMu and ponies for hire; and in the Derajdt they are said to be the donkey- 
Lepers of the district and to do petty carriage. This would connect them 
with the kiln rather than with the oven. In any ease the name appears to 
be purely an occupational one, derived from blaUi, an oven or kiln ; but like 
so many occupational guilds, the Bhatydras appear in some parts to marry 
only those following the same avocation.^ The same may be said of 

the Bharbhdnia, who is as his name implies a grain-parcher. He too is almost 
always a Jhinwar, but a small section of the Bharbhiinjas arc Kdyaths. _ He 
does not appear to occur as a separate class in the west of the Province, 
where probably the grain parching is done at the public oven of the Jhinwar 
or The Bharbhdnja is also occasionally called Bhojwa, and on the 

Indus Chatiii. 

621. The Mallah and Mohana (Caste No. 42). — The Mallfih is the boat- 
man of the Panjdb,* and is naturally found in lai’gest numbers in those 
districts which include the greatest length of navigable river. It appears 
from Abstract No. 72 (page 324*) that on the Indus he has often retmmed ♦p^ ^oe. 
tiimgpilf as Jat. He is, I believe, almost invariably a Jhinwar by caste, and lo?. 
very generally a Musalm&i by religion ; though Mr. Wilson believes that in 
Sirsa most of the MalMhs on tlie Satluj are by caste Jhabel j. v. He gene- 
rally combines with his special work 
of boat management some other of 
the ordinary occupations of his caste, 
such as fishing or growing water- 
nuts ; but he is not a village menial. 

Under the head Malldh have been 
included those returning themselves 
as Mohfina, T^uu, or Dren, the 
figures for which entries are given 
on the margin. In Lahore and 
Peshfiwarno separate returns were 
made for Mohtna. The Mohdna is 
said to be the fisherman of Sindh ; 
but in the Pan^db he is at least as 
much a boatman as a fisherman. 

The word in Sanskrit means an 
estuary or confluence of waters. The Dren and T&u are found in the hills 
only, where they carry travellers across the rapid mountain torrents on 
inflated hides. The former are said to be Musalmln and the latter Hindu. 

The woid dren appears origmally to mean the buffalo hide upon which the 
transit is made. In the Hill States 66 men returned as Daryfii have also 
been included. Broadly speaking, it may perhaps be said that the Jhinwar 

I It is noticeable that all those returned as Bhatyto aro Mnsalm^n j probably because most 
Bindus, in the east of the PanjUb at least, will not eat bread made and cooked by a Jhfnwar* 



Classed as Mallah. 

Diyisiok. 

Mohana, 

T^ru. 

Dren. 

Hnshyarpur 



69 

Kangra 


*145 

2,161 

HiU States 


5 

73 

Jahlam 

979 



Multan 

4,760 



Jhang 

677 



MtizafEargarh ... 

6,641 


• ta 

Berah Ismail Khan 

3,176 



Berah Ghazi Khan 

1,101 

1,876 



Banna ... 


... 

Bahawalpur 

9,180 
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and M^chhi follow their avocations on land and the Mallah and Mohana 
on water, all belonging to the same caste. 

622. The Dhinwar of the Jamma.—Along the left bank of Jamna below 
Dehli are settled a certain small number of people who call themselves Dhin- 
wars. They work as fishermen and boatmen and some of them as Bhar- 
bhiinjas, and have returned themselves in the present Census, partly as 
Jhinwars, but mostly as Mallahs. They appear to have moved up the river 
from the neighbourhood of Agra, and to keep themselves distinct from the 
indigenous Jmnwai’S. They are much addicted to thieving, and it has been 
proposed to treat them as a criminal tribe. Violent crime is however rare 
among them. They cultivate and even own a certain area of land. They 
generally travel about in the disguise of musicians, singing, begging, pilfering, 
and committing burglary and theft on a large scale when opportunity offers. 
They apparently extend all along the banks of the river in Aligarh, 
Bulandshahr, and other districts of the North-West Provinces. Men of this 
class seem to travel all over the Panjdb, as they have been convicted even in 
the frontier districts. All Hindus drink at their hands,*— a sufiicient proof 
that they are true Jhinwars by caste. 

WORKERS IN WOOD, IRON, STONE, AND CLAY. 

623. — The workers in wood, iron, stone, and clay.— This group, of which 
*P. 310- the figures are given in Abstract No. 102 on the opposite page,* completes, 

11- with the scavenger, leather-worker, and water-carrier classes, the castes from 
which village menials proper are drawn. It is divided into four sections, the 
workers in iron, in wood, in stone, and in clay. The workers in iron and wood 
are in many parts of India identical, the two occupations being followed by 
the same individuals. In most parts of the Panjab they are sufficiently well 
distinguished so far as occupation goes, but there seems reason to believe that 
they really belong to one and the same caste, and that they very frequently 
intermarry. True workers in stone may be said hardly to exist in a Province 
where stone is so scarce ; but I include among them the R^j who is both a 
mason and a bricklayer and is said generally to be a Tarkhan by caste, and 
they are connected with the carpenters by the Th5.vi of the hills, who is both 
carpenter and stone-mason. The potters and brickmakers are a sufficiently 
distinct class, who are numerous in the Panj^ib owing to the almost universal 
use of the Persian wheel with its numerous little earthen pots to raise water 
for purposes of irrigation. 

[P. 327] 624f. The Lohar (Caste No. 22). — TheLoh^r of the Panjab is, as his 

name implies, a blacksmith pure and simple. He is one of the true village 
menials, receiving customary dues in the shape of a share of the produce, in 
return for which he makes and mends all the iron implements of agriculture, 
the materials being found by the husbaixdman. He is most numerous in pro- 
portion to total population in the hiUs and the districts that lie immediately 
below them, where like all other artisan castes he is largely employed in field 
tP. 106- labour. He is, even if the figui*es of Abstract No. 72 (page 224t) be included, 
present in angularly small numbers in the Multan and Deraj^.t divisions and in 
Bah^Lwalpur ; but why so I am unable to explain. Probably men of other castes 
engage in blacksmith^’s work in those parts, or perhaps the carpenter and the 
blacksmith are the same. His social position is low, even for a menial ,* and he 
is classed as an impure caste in so far that Jats and others of similar standing 
will have no social communion with him, though not as an outcast like the 
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Abstract No. 102, showing the Blacksmith, [p. 337 ] 


WORKERS IN WOOD, IRON, 


167 IBS 11 132 149 93 171 12 


9,622 107 

10,665 

13,787 208 


Ambala 

ludlii&na ... - ! 

Simla 

Jalandhar ... 

HnshyiiptiT 

Kdngra 

Amritsar ... 

Gurdispur ... 

Sidlkot 

lahore 
GnjrinwAla 
Jiiozpnr ... 

Rawalpindi 
Jahlara 
Qn^rdt 
Shahpur ... 

Mnltan ... 

Jhang 

Montgomery 

Muzaffargarn 

Derah Ismail Khan ... 
Derah Ghazi Khan ... 
Banna 

Peshdwar ... 

Hazdra 

Kohdt 

BritiaK Territory 


Patiala 

Nfihha 

Kapnithala 

Jind 

Paridkot , 
Haler Kotla 
Kalsia 


Total East. Plains 
Bahfiwalpar 


Mandi 

Ghamha 

Ndhan 

Bilaspnr 

Baehahr 

N&lagarh 

Sake! 


Total Hill States... 

Britisli Territory 
Native States ... 
Province 


17 

12 

31 1,412 


26,232 5 

28,033 15 

16,286 266 


22,410 290 

14,824 42 

21,828 8.3 

10,270 131 


3.93' 9 

783 11 

5,574 101 


1,140 1,414 508,008 2,030 


I 1,140 1.414 

843 802 

1,483 1,710 


508,008 2,930 

88.983 228 

596,941 8,158 


9,080 
1,904 2,210 
1,904 11,290 
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18 


14 



11 

132 

< 

1 

c5 

H 

S 

1 i 

10 

15 


9 

16 

... 

16 

22 

... 

11 

25 

... 

13 

20 

... 

6 

29 

... 

16 

24 

... 

14 

30 

... 

17 

24 

... 

17 

33 1 

... 

17 

31 

... 

28 

22 

... 

21 

39 


20 

36 

... 

18 

41 

... 

15 

34 

... 

20 

44 

... 

11 

33 

... 

15 

27 

.. 

17 

25 

... 

19 

32 

... 

12 

24 

... 

6 

22 

1 

3 

21 

... 

0 

22 

... 

7 

24 

1 ... 

3 

1 9 

1 

1 


5 ... 

U 

17 - 

n 

21 

1-! 

1. 2 

D ... 

11 

3 2< 

0 ... 

1' 

1 2 

7 ... 

1 

2 2 

8 ... 

: 1 

I ? 

6 ... 


30 


IS 


IS 


25 


41 

1 

34 

44 

33 

27 

25 

32 

24 

23 

21 

23 

24 

9 

2 

17 


12 

41 

- 

19. 

27 

... 1 

17 

26 

... j 

18 

29 


5 

17 


11 

2 


16 

14 

.. 

15 

12 

... 

22 

3 1 

.. 

14 



14 

1 10 

... 

23 

1 

... 

16 

8 

... 

14 

27 

... 

12 

28 


i 

1 26 

1 - 


27 

28 
35 
30 I 
22 ' 
41 
27 
25 

29 

17 


34 

44 

23 

18 

17 

24 
28 

26 

39 

43 

20 

6 

“is 

13 


Dehli. 

GuTgaon. 

Karaiiil. 

HiSBar. 

RoTitalr. 

Sirsa. 

Ambala. 

Ludhiana. 

Simla. 

JalandhaT. 
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scavenger. His impniity, like that of the barber, washerman,^ and dyer, 
springs solely from the nature of his employment ; perhaps because it is a dirty 
one, but more probably because black is a colour of evil omen, though on the 
other hand iron has powerful virtue as a charm against the evil eye. It is not 
impossible that the necessity imder which he labours of using bellows made of 
cowhide may have something to do with his impurity.* He appears to follow 
very generally the religion of the neighbourhood and some 34 j per cent, of the 
Lohars are Hindu, about 8 per cent. Sikh, and 58 per cent. Musalman. Most [P. 
of the men shown as Lohdrs in our tables have returned themselves as such, 
though some few were recorded as Ahngar, the Persian for blacksmith, and as 
Nalband or farrier. In the north of Sirsa, and probably in the Central States 
of the Eastern Plains, the Loh^r or blacksmith and the ‘Khati or carpenter are 
uttdistinguishable, the same men doing both kinds of work ; and in many, per- 
haps in most parts of the Panjab the two intermarry. In Hushy&pur they 
are said to form a single caste called Lohar-Tarkh^n, and the son of a black- 
smith will often take to carpentry and vice versd j but it^ appears that the 
castes were originally separate, for the joint caste is still divided into two sec- 
tions who will not intermarry or even eat or smoke together, the Dham^n, from 
dliamna ^^to blow,^^ and the Khatti from IcMt ^‘'wood/^ In GtijrSnwda the 
same two sections exist; and they are the two great TarkhSn tribes also (see sec- 
tion 6^7). In Karn£ a sort of connection seems to be admitted, but the castes 
are now distinct. In Sirsa the Lohdrs maybe divided into three main sections ; 
the first, men of undoubted and recent Jat and even E^jptit origin who have, 
generally by reason of poverty, taken to work as blacksmiths ; secondly the 
Suth^r Loh& or members of the Suth& tribe of carpenters who have similarly 
changed their original occupation ; and thirdly, the Gddiya Loh&, a class of 
wandering blacksmiths not uncommon throughout the east and south-east of 
the Province, who come up from R^jp^tSiua and the North-West Provinces 
and travel about with their families and implements in carts from village to 
village, doing the finer sorts of iron work which are beyond the capacity of the 
village artisan. The tradition runs that the Suthar Lohars, who are now* 
Musalman, were orig nally Hindu Tarkhans of the Suth& tribe (see sec- 
tion 627) ; and that Akbar took 12,000 of them from Jodhpur to Dehli, for- 
cibly circumcised them, and obliged them to work in iron instead of wood. 
The story is admitted by a section of the Lohars themselves, and probably has 
some substratum of truth. These men came to Sirsa from the direction of 
Sindh, where they say they formerly held land, and are commonly known as 
Multlini Lohte. The Jat and SutMr Loh^irs stand highest in rank, and the 
GMiya lowest. Similar distinctions doubless exist in other parts of the 
Panj&b, but unfortunately I have no information regarding them. Our tables 
show very few Loh^lr tribes of any size, the only one at all numerous being the 
Hham&u found in Kam^l and its neighbourhood, where it is also a carpenter 
tribe. 

The Lobar of the hills is described in section 651 (see also Tarkhdn, sec- 
tion 627). 

625, The Siqligar (Caste No, 157) . — The word Siqligar is the name of a 
pure occupation, and denotes an armourer or burnisher of metal. They are 
shown chiefly for the large towns and cantonments ; but many of them pro- 
bably returned themselves as Lohars. 

1 Colebrooke 0ayd ihat the KArmak&ra or blacksmitli is classed in tbe Farins as oneo{ the 
polluted tribes. 
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626. The Dhogri (Caste No. 153) . — ^These are the iron miners and smelters 
of the hills, an outcast and impure people, whose name is perhaps derived from 
dhonhii bellows and it is possible that their name is rather Dhonlm than 
Dhogri. Their status is much the same as that of the ChamSr or Ddmna. 
They are returned only in Kangra and Chamba. 

627. The Tarkhan (Caste No. Ill) .—The Tarkhan, better known as Barhdi 
in the North-West Provinces, Barhiin the Jamna districts, and Khati in the rest 
of the Eastern Plains, is the carpenter of the Province. Like the Lohar he is a 
true village menial, mending all agricultural implements and household 
furniture, and making them all except the cart, the Persian wheel, and the 
sugar-press, without payment beyond his customary dues. I have already 
pointed out that he is in all probability of the same caste with the Lohar ; but 
his social position is distinctly superior. Till quite lately J ats and the like would 
smoke with him though latterly they have begun to discontinue the custom. 
The Khati of the Central Provinces is both a carpenter and blacksmith, and is 
considered superior in status to the Lohdr who is the latter only. The Tarkh5.n is 
very generally distributed over the Province, though, like most occupational 
castes, he is less numerous on the lower frontier than elsewhere. The figures of 

*P. 106- Abstract No. 72 (page 224*) must however, be included. In the hills too his 
place is largely taken by the Thdvi [g. v) and perhaps also by the Lohdr. 
I have included under Tarkhan all who returned themselves as either Barhi or 
Khati; and also some 600 Kharadis or turners, who were pretty equally 
distributed over the Province, lam told that in the Jamna districts the 
B^irhi considers himself superior to his western brother the Kh3.ti, and will 
not intermarry with him ; and that the married women of latter do not wear 
nose-rings while those of the former do. The Tarkhan of the hills is alluded to 
in the section on Hill Menials. The E^j or bricklayer is said to be very gen- 
erally a TarkhS,n. 

The tribes of Tarkhdn are 
numerous, but as a rule small 
I show some of the largest in the 
margin, arranged in the order as 
they occur from east to west. 
No. 1 is chiefly found in the Dehli 
and Hissar divisions ; Nos. 2 and 3 in Karnfil, the AmbS.Ia and Jalandhar 
divisions, PatiS.la, Nabha, Paridkot, and Pirozpur; No. 4 in J^andhar and 
Sialkot; No. 5 in Amritsar; No. 6 in Ludhiana, Amritsar, and Lahore ; 
No. 7 in Hushyarpur; No. 8 in the Eaw^lpindi division ; No. 9 in Gurd^isimr 
and Sialkot ; Nos. 10 and 11 in the Lahore, Rawalpindi, and Multin divisions ; 
No. 12 in Hazfe. The carpenters of Sirsa are divided in two great sections, 
the Dhaman and the Khdti proper, and the two will not intermarry. These are 
also two great tribes of the Lohfe v -) . The DhamSns again include a tribe 
of Hindu Tarkhans called Suthdr, who are almost entirely agricultural, seldom 
working in wood, and who look down upon the artisan sections of their caste. 
They say that they came from J odhpui, and that their tribe still holds villages 
and revenue-free grants in BiHner. These men say that the Musalmfo 
Mult^ni Loh^rs described in section 624 originally belonged to their tribe ; 
the SutMr Tarkhins, though Hindus, are in fact more closely allied with the 
Multfci Loh&s than with the Khdtis, and many of their clan sub-divisions 
are identical with those of the former ; and some of the Lohfos who have 
immigrated from Sindh admit the community of caste. Suth&r is in Sindh 


Tribes of Tarkhans. 

1. Jhdngra ... 9,518 7. Netal ... 2,764 

2. Sham&n ... 71,319 8. Janjua .„ 12,576 

3. Kliatfi ... 19,071 9. Thiru ... 2,822 

4. Siawan ... 1,932 10. Ebokhar... 27,584 

5. Grade ... 2.209 11. Bbatti ... 18,837 

6. MatMru ... 6,971 12. Kbel 2,212 
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the common term for any carpenter. It is cnrions that the Barhis of Earn^l 
are also divided into two great sections; Dese and MnltSiii. The Sili 
Tarfchdns on the Patiala border of Sirsa claim Bagri origin; work in iron as 
well as in wood^ and intermarry with the Lohars. (See supra under Lohars.) 

628. The Kamangar (Caste No. 182)— The Kamangai; or as he is commonly [P. 329] 
called in the Panjab Kamagai*; is as his name implies a bow-maker ; and with 

him I have joined the Tirgar or arrow-maker, and the Pharera which appears 
to be merely a hill name for the Eangsaz. These men are found chiefly in the 
large towns and cantonmentS; and, except in Kangra, appear to be always 
Musalmaa. Now that bows and arrows are no longer used save for purposes 
of presentation, the Kamangar has taken to wood decorating. Any colour or 
lacquer that can be put on in a lathe is generally applied by the KharMi ; 
but flat or uneven surfaces are decorated either by the Kamangar or by the 
Rangsfe j and of two the Kamangar does the finer sorts of work. Of 
course rough work, such as painting doors and window-frames, is done by 
the ordinary Mistri who works in wood, and who is generally if not always 
a Tarkhan. I am not sure whether the Kamangar can be called a distinct 
caste ; but in his profession he stands far above the Tarkhan, and also above 
the Rangsaz. 

629. The Thavi (Caste No. 149). — The Thavi is the carpenter and stone- 
mason of the hills, just as the R^j of the plains, who is a bricklayer by 
occupation, is said to be generally a Tarkhan by caste. His principal occu- 
pation is building the village houses, which are in those parts made of 
stone j and he also does what wood work is required for them. He thus 
foimis the connecting link between the workers in wood or Tarkhdns 
on the one hand, and the bricklayers and masons or RS.js on the other. 

Most unfortunately my offices have included the Thdvis under the head 
Tarkhan, so that they are only shown separately for the Hill States ; and 
indeed many of the Hill States themselves have evidently followed the same 
course, so that our figures are very incomplete In Gurdaspux 1,722 and 
in Sialkot 1,063 Thavis are thus included under Tarkhan. The Thavi is 
always a Hindu, and ranks in social standing far above the Dagi or outcast 
menial, but somewhat below the Kanet or inferior cultivating caste of the 
hills. Sarddr Gurdial Singh gives the following information taken down 
from a Th^i.vi of Hushy^rpur : — An old man said he and his people 

were of a Brdhman family, but had taken to stone-cutting and so had 

become Thavis, since the Brahmans would no longer intermarry with them. 

That the Thavis include men who are Br^.hmans, Rdjputs, Kanets, and the 
* like by birth, all of whom intermarried freely and thus formed a real Th^vi 

caste, quite distinct from those who merely followed the occupation of Th^vi 
“ but retained their original caste/^ The Th^ivi of the hills will not eat or 
intermarry with the Barhdi or Kharadi of the neighbourhood, Further details 
regarding his social position will be found in section 650, the section treating 
of hill menials. 

630. The Raj (Caste No. 93). — Rdj is the title given by the guilds 
of bricklayers and masons of the towns to their headmen, and is consequent- 
ly often used to denote all who follow those occupations. Mimfr is the 
corresponding Persian word, and I have included all who so returned them- 
selves under the head of R^j. The word is probably the name of an 
occupation rather than of a true caste, the real caste of these men being 



*P. 106- 
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to be almost always Tarkhan. The Raj is returned only for the 
eastern and central districts, and seems to be generally Musalman save 
in Dehli, Gurgaon and Kdngra. Under Raj I have included Batahra, 
of whom 66 are returned from the Jalandhar and 20 from the Amritsar 
division. But I am not sure that this is right ; for in Chamba at any rate the 
Batahra seems to be a true caste, working generally as stone-masons, occasion- 
ally as carpenters, and not imfrequently cultivating land. In Kulu, however, 
the Batahra is said to be a Koli by caste who has taken to slate quarrying. 

631. The Khumra (Caste No. 171). — The Khumra is a caste of 
Hindustan, and is found only in the eastern parts of the Punjab. His 
trade is dealing in and chipping the stones of the hand-mills used in each 
family to grind flour ; work which is, I believe, generally done by Tarkhans in 
the Panjab proper. Every year these men may be seen travelling up the 
Grand Trunk Road, driving bufEaloes which drag behind them millstones 
loosely cemented together for convenience of carriage. The millstones are 
brought from the neighbourhood of Agra, and the men deal in a small way in 
bufEaloes. They are almost all Musalman. 

632, The Kumhar (Caste No. 13).— The ICumhar, or, as he is more often 
called in the Panjdb, Gumiar, is the potter and brick-burner of the country. 
He is most numerous in Hissar and Sirsa where he is often a husbandman, and 
in the sub-montane and central districts. On the lower Indus he has returned 
himself in some numbers as Jat— (see Abstract No. 72, page 224i*). He is a 
true village menial, receiving customary dues, in exchange for which he 
supplies all earthen vessels needed for household use, and the earthenware pots 
used on the Persian wheel wherever that form of well gear is in vogue. He 
also, alone of all Panjdb castes, keeps donkeys ; and it is his business to carry 
grain within the village area, and to bring to the village grain bought else- 
where by his clients for seed or food. But he will not carry grain out of the 
village without payment. He is the petty carrier of the villages and towns, 
in which latter he is employed to carry dust, manure, fuel, bricks, and the like. 
His religion appears to follow that of the neighbourhood in which he lives. 
His social standing is very low, far below that of the Loh^r and not very 
much above that of the ChamSr ; for his hereditary association with that 
impure beast the donkey, the animal sacred to Sitala the small-pox goddess, 
pollutes him j as also his readiness co carry manure and sweepings. He is 
also the brick-burner of the Panjab, as he alone understands the working of 
kilns ; and it is in the burning of pots and bricks that he comes into contact 
with manure, which constitutes his fuel. I believe that he makes bricks also 
when they are moulded ; but the ordinary village brick of sun-dried earih is 
generally made by tbe coolie or Cham^r. The Kumhar is called Paz^wagar or 
kiln-burner, and Kuzagar (vulg. Kujgar) or potter, the latter term being 
generally used for those only who make the finer sorts of pottery. On the 
frontier he appears to be known as Gilgo^ 

The divisions of Kumhars are very 
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l. Gola 

20,0S9 

4. Dhodi 

,. 3,786 

2. Mahdr 

... 12,649 

6. Khokhar .. 

.. 16,039 

3. Dol 

... 6,m 



Rawalpindi, and MuMu divisions, 

Kumhfe have returned themselves as Hindki. 


numerous, and as a rule not very 
large. I show a few of the largest 
in the margin. The first two ai^e 
found in the Dehli and Hissar, the 
third in the Amritsar and Lahore, 
and the last two in the Lahore, 
In Peshawar more than two-thirds of the 
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TteMai&and Gola do not intermarry. The KnmMrs of Sirsa are 
divided into two great sections, Jodhpuria who came from^ Jodhpur, use 
furnaces or hhoMis, and are generally mere potters ; and the Bikaneri or Dese 
who came from Bildlner and use poijdixoiS or kilns, but are chiefly agricultural, 
looking down upon the potter’s occupation as degrading. The Kumh^rs of 
those parts are liardly to be distinguislied from the Bagri Jats. The two 
sections of the caste appear to be closely connected. 

WORKERS IN OTHER METALS AND MINERALS. 

633. Workers in other metals and minerals.— Having discussed the 
blacksmiths, stone-masons, and potters, I next turn to the group for 
which figures will be found in Abstract No* 103 on the opposite page*. It is 318 - 
divisible into four classes, the Sunar, the Nyaria, and the Daoli who 

work in the precious metals, the Thathera who works in brass, bell-metal 
and the like, the Agari, Nungar, and Shor%ar who make salt and saltpetre, 
and the Chdrigar or glass-blower and bracelet-maker. The workers in precious 
metals are found all over the Province, though they are less numerous 
among the rustic and comparatively poor population of the Western 
Plains, and most numerous in those districts wMeh include the great cities, 
and in the rich central districts. The salt-workers are naturally almost 
confined to the eastern and south-eastern portions of the Province and to 
the great grazing plains of the Multan division, where the saline water of 
the wells, the plains covered with soda salts, and the plentiful growth of 
the barilla plant afford them the means of carrying on their occupation. 

The salt of the Salt-range is quarried ready for use, indeed in a state of 
quite singular purity ; and the work of quarrying and carrying is per- 
formed by ordinary labourers and does not appertain to any special caste 
or calling. 

634. The Sunar (Caste No. 30). — ^The Sundr, or Zargar as he is often 
called in the towns, is the gold and silver smith and jeweller of the 
Province. He is also to a very large extent a money-lender, taking jewels 
in pawn and making advances upon them. The practice, almost universal 
among the villagers, of hoarding their savings in the form of silver bracelets 
and the like m^es the caste, for it would appear to be a true caste, an 
important and extensive one ; it is generally distributed throughout the 
Province, and is represented in most considerable villages. The Sunfir is 
very generally a Hindu throughout the Eastern Plains and the Salt-range 
Tract, though in the Multan division and on the frontier he is often a 
Musalm&. In the central division there are a few Sikh Sundrs. The SunSr 
prides himself upon being one of the twice-born, and many of them wear the 
jmeo or sacred thread i but his social standing is far inferior to that of the 
mercantile and of most of the agricultural castes, though superior to that of 
many, or perhaps of all other artisans. In Dehli it is said that they are 
divided into the Dase who do and the DeswSle who do not practiHe harema^ 
and that the Deswala SunS,r ranl^s immediately below the Banya, This is pro- 
bably true if a religious standard be applied j but I fancy that a Jat looks 
down upon the Sunar as much below him« 

636. The Nyaria (Caste No. 131).— The NySria or refiner (from^y(^m 
separate is^ he who melts the leavings and sweepings of the SunS.r and 
extracts the precious metal from them. lu the west of the Punjab he seems 
to be known as Shodar or Sodar ; and as one of the SunS.r clans is called 
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Sodari, it may be that the Ny&ia is generally or always a Snn^r by caste. 
The books are silent on the subject ; and I have no other information. 
The Nyaria however is^ unlike the Sun^, generally a Mnsalman ; though curi- 
ously enough he is shown as Hindu only in Peshawar. 

636. The Baoli (Caste No, 134). — ^Tinder this head I have included 87 
men who have returned themselves as Sansoi, as this appears to be the usual 
name in the higher ranges for the Daoli of the low hills. The DSolis are 
men who wash gold from the beds of mountain streams^ and are naturally 
found only in the hills, those returned from Patiala being inhabitants of the 
hill territory which belongs to that State. They also work the water-mills 
which are so common on the mountain torrents. Most of them are Hindu, 
a few Sikh, and none Musalman. These men are outcasts of about the same 
status as the Ddmna ; indeed they are said by many to belong to the Dtimna 
caste, and it appears that they also make matting and the like. 

637. The Thathera (Caste No. 115). — ^The Thathera is the man who 
sells, as the Kasera is the man who makes vessels of copper, brass, and other 
mixed metals. He is generally a Hindu. The word seems to be merely the 
name of an occupation, and it is probable that most of the Thatheras have 
returned themselves as belonging to some mercantile caste. Those shown in 
the tables are for the most part Hindus. The Thathera is also known as 
Thathyar. He is said to wear the sacred thread. 

638. The Agari (Caste No. 109). — ^The Agari is the salt-maker of Raj- 

ptitdna and the east and south-east of the Panj^Lb, and takes his name from 
the dffar or shallow pan in which he evaporates the saline water of the wells 
or lakes at which he works. The city of Agra derives its name fi’om the same 
word. The Agaris would appear to be a true caste, and are said in Gurgaonto 
claim descent from the R5,jptits of Chitor. There is a proverb : The Ak, 

the J awdsa, the Agari, and the cartman ; when the lightning flashes these four 

give up the ghost,^^ because, I suppose, the rain which is likely to follow 
would dissolve their salt. The Agaris are all Hindus, and are found in the 
Sultdnpur tract on the common borders of the Dehli, Gurgdon, and Rohtak 
districts, where the well water is exceedingly brackish, and where they manu- 
facture salt by evaporation. Their social position is fairly good, being above 
that of Loh§.rs, but of course below that of Jats. 

639. The Nungar and Shoragar (Caste Nos. 76 and 154).— Nungar, or 

as it is often called Nunia or Lunia or Nundri, is derived from salt,^^ 

and denotes an occupation rather than a true caste. This is true also of the 
Shor^Lgar or saltpetre-maker, who is sometimes called Rehgar from re/i or 
saline efflorescence. But the two terms are commonly applied to the same 
class of men,^ who indeed, now that the making of salt is prohibited in most 
p^s of the Panjdb, manufacture either saltpetre from the debris of old 
village sites, or crude soda {sq^yi) from the barilla plant which is found in the 
arid grazing grounds of the Western Plains. Many of them have settled 
down to agricultural pursuits, and this is especially true in the MultSn and 

" Deraj^t divisions. They also appear to carry goods from place to place on 
donkeys, which would seem to indicate a very low social status, though 
these men are said to consider themselves superior to the Ntingars who still 
work at their hereditary calling, and to refuse to intermarry with them. They 
are generally Hindus in the east and Musalmdns in the west of the Province. 

5s md, to sig^5fy a malcer of saltpetre in Ondti and its neighbourhood. 


Abstract No. 103, showing Castes working in other Metals and Minerals. 
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640. The Chuiigar (Caste No. 139).— The CMrfgar, or as he is 
called in the west Bangera or Wangngar. is the maker of bracelets, 
generally of glass or lac. He is also sometimes called Kachera or glass- 
worker. In the east of the Province the Mani& sells these bracelets, but in 
the west he is a general pedlar j and I understand that there the Bangera sells 
as well as makes bracelets. It is also said that the term Chdngar is extended 
to men who make bracelets of bell-metal, or of almost any material except 
silver or gold. The word appears to be merely the name of an occupation, and 
it is probable that many of these bracelet-makei^ have retarned. their true 
caste. It may be too that in the east of the Province the distinction between 
Chdrigar and Manidr has not always been observed. 

WASHERMEN, DYERS, AND TAILORS. 

641. Washermen,, Dyers, and Tailors.-— The next group I shall dis- 
cuss is that of the washermen, dyers, calico printers, and tailore. In it [P. 332] 
I have included the Dhobi, the Chhimba, the Rangrez, the LilSri, and the 
Chai-hoa, and the figures for these castes will be found in Abstract No. 104, 
below.* But the group is a curiously confused one; and I regret to say tliat •?. 322- 
the -confusion has extended to our tables. The terms, at any rate in the 28 
west of the Panj^ib, denote occupations rather than true castes ; and the line 

of distinction between the various occupations is not only vague, but varies 
greatly from one part of the Province to another, the Lfl^ri doing in some 
parts what the ChHmba does in others, and the Charhoa combirdng the 
occupations of the whole group in the Multan and Doraj^t divisions ; while 
the Darzi is often a Chhimba and the Chhimba a Darzi. Thus it is impossi- 
ble to say that these terms denote''‘separate castes, though the caste to which 
the group belongs, of which the Dhobi in the east and the Charhoa in 
the west may be taken as types, is a very distinct one. At the same time, 
where the occupations are separate they are in the hands of separate trades- 
guOds with separate rules and organisation, and it is probable that inter- 
marriage is at any rate unusual. Like most occupational castes, those of 
this group are less numerous on the frontier than elsewhere. 

642. The Dhobi and Chhimba (Caste Nos. 32 and 83). — The Dhobi is [P. sss] 
perhaps the most clearly defined and the one most nearly approaching a 

true caste of all the castes of the group. He is found under that name 
throughout the Panjdb, but in the Derajdt and MuMn divisions he is undis- 
tinguishable from the Charhoa, and I regret to say that here the divisional 
ofiEicers have included those who returned themselves as Dhobis under the 
head of Charhoa. Some of the Charhoas seem also to have returned them - 
selves as Jats (see Abstract No. 72, pge 224t). The Dhobi is the -washerman +P. 106- 
of the country. But -with the work of washing he generally combines, 
especially in the centre and west of the Province, the craft of calico-printing ; 
and in the Lahore and Rawalpindi divisions the Chhimba has been classed as 
Dhobi, while in the Jdlandhar division most of the Dhobis have been classed 
as Chhimbas. In fact the two sets of figures must be taken together. The 
Dhobi is also a true village menial in the sense that he receives a fixed share 
of the produce in return for washing the clothes of the villages where he 
performs that office. But he occupies this position only amon^ the higher 
castes of the land-owners, as among the Jats and castes of similar standing 
the women generally -wash the clothes of the family. The Dhobi is there- 
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fore to be found in largest mimber in the towns. His social position is very 
low, for his occupation is considered impure ; and he alone of the tribes which 
are not outcast will imitate the Kumh^ in keeping and using a donkey. He 
stands below the Ndij but perhaps above the Kumhar. He often takes to 
working as a Darzi or tailor. He is most often a Musalmdn. His title is 
Bareta or Klalifah^ the latter being the title of the heads of his guild. 

The Chhimba, Chhaimpa, Chhipi or Chhimpi is properly a calico-printer^ 
and stamps coloured patterns on the cotton fabrics of the country \ and he i® 
said occasionally to stamp similar patterns on paper. But, as before remarked^ 
he can hardly be distinguished from the Dhobi. Besides printing in colour? 
he dyes in madder, but as a rule in no other colour. He is purely an artisan, 
never being a village menial except as a washerman. He is sometimes called 
Chhdpegar, and I have classed 45 men so returned as Chhimbas. I have also 
thus classed 33 men returned as Chhaperas. Wilson, at page 111 of his 
Glossary, gives these two words as synonymous with Chhimpi ; but I am 

informed that in some places, though 
not in all, Chhdpegar is used to dis- 
tinguish those who ornament calico 
with patterns in tinsel and foil only. 
The Ghhimba often combines wash- 
ing with dyeing and stamping, and 
he very commonly works as a Darzi 
or tailor, insomuch that Chhimba is 
not unfrequentlv translated by 
^^tailor.*^^ 

But few large divisions are return- 
ed for these castes. I give in the mar- 
gin the figures for a few of the largest, 
showing the Dhobi, Chhimba, and 
Charhoa side by side. The divisions 
are roughly arranged in the order in 
which they are found from east to 
west. 

643. The LUari and Rangrez (Caste Nos. 67 and 110).— These two 
classes have been hopelessly mixed up in the divisional offices, and the 
two sets of figures must be taken together. They are both dyers, and 
both artisans and not menials, being chiefly found in the towns. But the dis- 
tinction is said to be that the Lilari dyes, as his name implies, in indigo only i 
while the Rangrez dyes in all country colours except indigo and madder, which 
last appertains to the Chhimba. It is noticeable that, with the exception of a 
few returned as Hindus by the Native States, both of these castes are exclu- 
sively Musalmdiis. The Hindu indeed would not dye in blue, which is to him 
an abomination ; and madder-red is his special colour, which perhaps accounts 
for the Chhimbas, most of whom are Hindus, dyeing in that colour only. In 
Pesbdwar the Dhobi and Rangrez are said to be identical. The Lil^iri is often 
called Nil^ri or Nir^li ; while I have included under this heading 251 men re- 
turned as Pdngar from Multdn, where I am informed that the term is locally 
used for Lilari. 

644. The Charhoa ^(Caste |No. 54).— The Charhoa is the Dhobi and 
Chhimba of the Multdn and Derajdt divisions ; and, as far as I can find out, 

T 


Divisions. 

Divisions Washbumen. 

Dbobi. 

Chbfinba. 

Cbarboa. 

1. Bbalam 

1,826 


74 

2. Mabmal 

1,318 



a. KoMns 

1,082 



4, Agrai 

49 


1,050 

5. Riklirai 

682 


2,264 

6. Aktlira 

943 


... 

7. S4rH 

737 



8, Sippal 

6,200 

i704 

5,799 

9. Bhatti 

4,207 

2,995 

4,306 

10. Khokbar 

i 3,419 

3,ior 

3,313 

11. Kambob 

216 

533 

2,336 
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not unseldom carries on the handicrafts of the Lilari and Eangrez also. In 
his capacity of washerman he iS; like the Dhobi and under the same circum- 
stances, a recognised village menial, receiving customary dues in exchange for 
which he washes the clothes of the villagers. In Bahawalpur he has been 
returned as Dhobi. 

645. The Darzi (Caste No. 61) . — Darzi, or its Hindi equivalent Suji, is 
purely an occupational term, and though there is a Darzi guild in every town 
there is no Darzi caste in the proper acceptation of the word. The greater 
number of Darzis belong perhaps to the Dhobi and Chhimba castes, more 
especially to the latter ; but men of all castes follow the trade, which is that of 
a tailor or sempster. The Darzis are generally returned as Hindu in the east 
and Musalman in the west. 


MISCELLANEOUS ARTISANS. 


646. Miscellaneous artisans. — A group of miscellaneous artisans com- 
pletes the artisan and menial class. It includes the Penja or cotton scutcher, 
the Teli or oil-presser, the Qass^b or butcher, and the Kal£ or spirit-distiller. 

The figures are given in Abstract No. 105 on the next page.* The first three tp ggg, 
form a fairly coherent group, inasmuch as they very often belong to one caste. 27* 

The last is quite distinct. The distribution of each caste will be noticed under 
its separate head. 

647. The Penja, Teli, and Qassab (Castes Nos. 83, 23 and 38).--The 
Penja, as often called Pumba or Dhunia,“and in the cities Naddfi-f, is the 
cotton scutcher who, striking a bow with a heavy wooden plectrum, uses the 
vibrations of the bow-string to sepaiute the fibres of the cotton, to arrange 
them side by side, and to part them from dirt and other impurities. The Teli 
is the oil-presser; and the Qassab the butcher who slaughters after the 
Mahomedan fashion, dresses the carcase, and sells the meat. But while the 
Teli appears to be a true caste, the Qassab and Penja arc only names of occu- 
pations which are almost invariably followed by Telis. In Multfin and the [P. 384] 
Derajdt the Teli is commonly called Chiiki or Chak^ini, and a quaint story con- 
cerning hini is related by Mr. O'Brien at page 93 of his MuHdni Glomry, The 

Teli, including the Penja and Qassab, is very uniformly distributed over the 
Province save in the hills proper, where oil and cotton are imported and the 
Hindu population need no butchers. He is naturally most numerous in great 
cities, while on the frontier he is, like most occupational castes, less common. 

In the Deraj^t, however, many of the Qass^bs would appear to have been re- 
turned as Jats (see Abstract No. 72, page 224t). t P. 106- 

^ The numbers returned for Gurg&)n under the head Qassg,b seem extra- 
ordinarily large ; but I can detect no error in the tables,^ The Teli is almost 
exclusively a Musalmfc ; and the Hindu Penja of the eastern districts is said 
to be known by the name of Kandera, a word, however, which appears to be 
applied to Masalmda Penjas also in RSjpdt&ia. 

T 1 /^^^ social standing, perhaps abont the same as that of the [P. 88B] 

JnMha with whom he is often associated, and he is hardly less tnrhnlent and 


T.ii.p‘ GyrgBon Juliihas have rotunied themselves as 
lehs I' ihe Jmshas are not nearly m nmnerotw in GnrgSon as one wonld oxncot. Mr. Wilson 

who arc found aboni PJrozpur Jhirha 
m the eouth of the distrwt, and who are perhaps Moos by caste, may very probably have returned 
ttemselvm asi^^hs. He points ont that so much of the wea^g in Gnrglon is done by 
Cham^ ttat Juldhas would naturally not be v<a?y numerous^ ^ 
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troublesome than the latter. Mr. Fanshawe notes that in Rohtak the butcher 
class is the very worst in the district, and is noted for its callousness in 
taking human life, and general turbulence in all matters ; and there is a 
proverb, He who has not seen a tiger has still seen a cat, and he who has 
not seen a Thug has still seen a Qassdb/^ In Karnal the Qassdbs are said 
often to practise market-gardening. 

648. The Kalal (Caste No. 56).— The Kaldl, or Kalwar as he is called in 
the west of the Panjab, is the distiller and seller of spirituous liquors. The 
word, however, seems to mean a potter in Peshdwar. He is commonly known 
as Neb in Nabha and Patiala, and when a Mahomedan often calls himself 
Kakkezai and when a Sikh AhMwalia, the origin of which names will pre- 
sently be explained. I have said that the Kalal is a distiller ; and that is his 
hereditary occupation. But since the manufacture of and traffic in spirits 
have been subjected to Government regulation a large portion of the caste, 
and more especially of its Sikh and Musalman sections, have abandoned their 
proper calling and taken to other pursuits, very often to commerce, and especi- 
ally to traffic in boots and shoes, bread, vegetables, and other commodities in 
which men of good caste object to deal. They are notorious for enterprise, 
energy, and obstinacy. Death may budge ; but a Kalal won^t.^^ They 
are, owing to circumstances presently to be mentioned, most numerous in the 
Sikh portions of the Panjab, and especially in Kaptirthala. In the western 
districts they seem to be almost unknown. Rather more than half of them 
are still Hindu, about a quarter Sikh, and the other quarter Musalman. The 
original social position of the caste is exceedingly low, though in the Panj^ib, 
it has been raised by special circumstances. 

The reigning family of Kaplirthala is descended from Sada Singh Kal^l 
who founded the village of Ahlu near Lahore. The family gradually rose in 
the social scale, and Badar Singh, the great-grandson of Sada Singh, married 
the daughter of a petty Sardar of the district. Prom this union sprang Jassa 
Singh, who became the most powerful aud influential Chief that the Sikhs 
ever possessed till the rise of Ranjit Singh. He adopted the title of Ahld- 
wffia from his ancestral village iilu, the title is still borne by the Kaplirthala 
royal family, and a Sikh Kalil wiU commonly give his caste as AhWw^lia. 
The caste was thus raised in importance, many of its members abandoned their 
hereditary occupation, and its Musalman section also grew ashamed of the 
social stigma conveyed by the confession of K^lal origin. It accordingly 
fabricated a story of Pathin origin, and, adding to the first letter of the caste 
name the Pathan tribal termination, called itself Kakkezai. The name was at 
first only used by the more wealthy members of the caste j but its use is 
spreading, and the cultivating owners of a village in Gd jr^t entered them- 
selves as Kaldl in the first and as Kakkezai in the second settlement. The well- 
known Shekhs of HoshySrpur are Kalals who, while claiming Path^ln origin, 
call themselves Shekhs and forbid widow-marriage. Some of the MusalmSn 
Kalals claim R^ijput or Khatri origin, and it is probable that many of the 
caste have returned themselves as Shekhs. The commercial Kaldls are said not 
to intermarry with those who still practise distillation. 

MENIALS OF THE HILLS. 

649. The Menials of the Hills. — The figures for such of the menial castes 
as are peculiar to the hills are given in Abstract No. 106 on page 337.^ To 
these must of course be added those members of the menial castes already 
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described as are to be found in tbe bill tracts, snch as tbe Cbainar, Tarkluin, 
Loh^r^ and the like. I have divided the class into two groups. The lirst in^ 
eludes those castes which are found among the lower hills and in the tract at 
their foot. Even here it will be found that occupations tend to merge one into 
another in the most confusing manner, and that, even more than in the plains 
proper, it is difficult to distinguish between one outcast class and another. 
The second group is more strictly conPined to the actual mountains ; and here 
all seems to be confusion. 

The Cbamar, the Jhinwar, and the artisans appear to be tolerably 
distinct, and have already been described with the groups under which 
they fall. But oven this is not the ease everywhere ; while throughout 
the hills wo find a mixed class known as Koli, Dagi, or Clinnal, who not only 
perform the usual services demanded of outcasts, but also follow the occu])a* 
tions of very many of the artisan and higher menial castes. It is impossible 
to say how many of the people who have returned themselves as Baa’hiii or some 
other cast6 which is sufficiently distinct in the plains, arc really KoH by caste 
and have adopted the occupation merely of the caste under whose name they 
are shown. And even the inferior castes which bear the samti name in the 
hills as in the plains, often adopt very different habits and occui)y very differ- 
ent positions in the two tracts, as will bo seen from the extracts I shall pre- 
sently give from the reports of Messrs. Barnes and Anderson. One diflercnce 
is probably almost universal, and that is that in the hills almost all, ui(‘ni‘il 
castes occupy themselves very largely in fickHabour ; and it ^vill lui seen that 
in some 2 )arts the Kolis are generally known as Hulis or Sepis, words in com- 
mon use in the plains for two classes of agricultural labourcirs. Al the Kame 
time it would appear that the services performed and dues received )>y village 
menials are loss commonly regulated by cxistoux in the lulls than in tilie plains. 
The social position of the menial classes in the hills is thus described Ijy 
Mr. Barnes in his Kangra Eeport : — 

Tlioso classes who arc too proud or too aflliicnt to plouj^h and yot hold laudn, gonerally onter- 
“ tain Kdmas, or labourers from these outcast racoH, whose condit ion is alniOBi luialogons to that of 
slavery. He gets bread to eat, and a few clothes a year, and i^ bound to a life of tlmnkloss ox- 
ertion. Glhese castes are always lirst imprcBsed for begar, or forced labour, and, In addition to 
'' carrying loads, have to provide grass for the camp. In the hills the depres’ ion of these castes 
“ is more marked than I have observed elsewhere* — their manner h< Hubdited and doproentory ; 

they arc careful to announce their caste ; and an accidental touch of thoir persouH curries ih^flle- 
^*meut, obliging tbe touclior to bathe before ho can regain his purity. If any person of this caste 
“ has a letter to deliver, he will throw or deposit his charge on the ground, Imt not transmit it direct 
** from hand to hand. He is not allowed to approach near, and in Court when Mimmoiiod, he will 
" stand outside, not venturing \xulcBs bid to intrxido within the prcHi nco. If encouragiMl to ad- 
“ vanco he does so with hesitation; while all the noighboxirs fall hack ti> avoid tlie <*ontainination 
of his touch, Under the rule of the Kajas they were nubjected to ciulloss restrictions. The 
“women were not allowed to wear Ilounoos deeper than four inchoH to their dro;*!, nor to rp 
“use the finer metal of gold for oruamouts. Their houcs were never to exceed a certain ^ ' 
“size, nor to bo raised above one floor; the men wore interdict od from wearing lung hair; 

“ and in their marriages the bride was forced to go ou foot, inscad of riditig in a Jampdn or chair, 

“ as allowed to every other class. Certain musical instruments, such as the Dufil or drtim, iwid the 
“ Mdra, or trumpet, wore positively prohibited. Many of fbeso rnstrictums arc still maintained, 

“ although, of course, there has been no sanction g^von or implied by the olilcors of (iov- 
“ ernment.” 

660. As for the confusion I have mentioned, it is so clearly brought out 
in a report by Mr. Anderson, and that report gives snub a valuable and in- 
teresting picture of the curious condition of tbe lower stratum of society in 
Kulu and the higher hiUs, that I need not apologize for quoting it at some 
length. I should e^^ladn that the paragraphs I am about to quote were not 
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meant by Mr. Anderson as a complete report upon any section of Kdlii society, 
but were merely hasty notes written in reply to enquiries made by me concern- 
ing certain specified castes : — 

I have said that a Kanet will smoke with a Nath and with a Nai, hut in Kulu no good in- 
‘‘ ference can he drawn from the fact that the hukka is common. I helieve that not many years 
ago all castes would have smolced from one pipe. It is still not a matter of much importance, 
<< and under ordinary circumstances, a Kaiiet will smoke with a Thawi, a Nath or a Nai, though he 
might probably, if taxed with doing so^ deny it. He would not eat with them. In some places 
as in Monali Kothi, Kanets smoke with Dagis, hut this is not common in Kulu, though the ex- 
elusiveness has arisen only within the last few years, as caste distinctions became gradually more 
c* defined. 

“ Then as to the identity of Da^ and Chanal. In Kulu proper there are no Chanals, that 
is, there are none who on being asked to what caste they belong wiU answer that they are 
‘‘Chanals; but they will describe themselves as Bagi Ohanalsor Koli Chanals, and men of the 
same families as these Dagi Chanals or Koli Chanals will as often merely describe themselves as 
Dagis or Kolis. In Kulu Dagi, Koli, and Chanal mean very nearly the same thing, but tho word 
Koli is more common in Seoraj and Chanal is scarcely used at all in Kulu ; hut Chanals are, 
I helieve, numerous in Mandi, and in the Kangra valley. A Dagi who had been ont of the Kulu 
** valley told me he would call himsolf a Dagi in Kulu, a Chanal in Kangra and a Koli in Plach or 
Seoraj, otherwise these local castes would not admit him or cat with him. Again and again the 
same man has called himself a Dagi and also a Koli. If a Kanet wishes to be respectful to one 
“ of this low caste he will call him a Koli, if angry with him a Dagi. A Chanal of Mandi Territory 
will not intermarry with a Knlu Dagi. 

*‘The popular explanation of the word Dagi is that it is derived from ddg cattle, because they di’ag 
** away the carcases of dead cattle and also eat the flesh. If a man says he is a Koli, then a Kanet 
“ turns round on him and asks him whether be does not drag carcasses 5 and on bis saying he does 
** the Kanet alleges he is a Dagi, and the would-bc Koli consents. There arc very few in Kulu proper 
**that abstain from touching the dead. There are more in Seoraj, but they admit they are called 
either Dagis or Kolis, and that whether they obtain from touching carcasses or not, all oat, drink 
and intermarry on equal terms. It is a mere piece of aflectation for a man who docs nut touch 
“ the dead to say he will not intermaz’ry with tho family of a man who is not so fastidious. This 
“ is a social distinction, and probably also indicates more or less the wealth of the individual who 
will not touch the dead. 

** Prom the natural evolution of caste distinctions iu this direction, I would reason that once 
all the lower castes in Kulu ate the flesh of cattle, but as Hindu ideas got a Armor footing, the 
better off refrained and applied to themselves the name of Koli. Popular tradition seems how- 
** ever to go in the opposite direction, for according to it the Kolis came from Hindustan and 
gradually fell to their present low position. The real Koli, or as ho is called iu Kulu tho 
“ Sac'hc’ha Koli, is found in Kotlehr, Dambagraon, &c., of Kaiigra proper. There tho caste is also 
very low, hut tradition ascribes to it a much higher position tliau it now holds. The Kolis of 
Kangra will not have intercourse with the Kolis of Kulu on equal terms ; the latter admit 
" their inferiority and ascribe it to their being defiled by touching flesh. But it is the same with 
“ Brahmans of the plains and of the hills ; they will not intermarry. 

I am not aware what position the Kolis of Kangra hold to the Chanals of Kangra, but I 
helieve they are considered inferior to thorn, and that they will not eat together nor intermarry. 
The Chanals of Kangra will not, I understand, touch dead cattle, and will not mix on 
** equal terms with those that do. There are some Chanals in Outer Seoraj who are considered 
inferior to the Kolis there. 

A Chamar in Seoraj will call himself a Dagi, and mon calling themselves Kolis said they 
** would eat and drink with him. They said he was a Chamar merely because he made shoes, 
or worked in leather. Most Dagis in Kulu proper will not eat with Chamar^, but in some places 
** they will. It depends on what has been the custom of tho families. 

** The Kolis of Nirmand keep themselves separate from the Dagis in that direction, that is 
from those that touch dead cattle. The reason is that they arc more or less under the influence 
of the Brahmins who form a large part of the population of that village. These Kolis of Nir- 
mand will however intermarry with a family of Kolis that lives at a distance in Inner Seoraj, 
t* This latter family has for some generations taken to turning in wood, and its members are called 
Kharadis as well as Kolis. They do not touch carcasses, probably because they have a profession 
of their own and are richer 5 but they call themselves Kolis or Dagis and Intermarry on equal terms 
with the KoUs round them. This illustrates the unsettled state of these low caste 1, and also the 
gradual advance of Hindu ideas. 

In Kulu there is not much difference between the Koli, the Dagi, and the Chanal, but they 
are not admitted to he the same as the Kolis and Chanals of Kangra. 
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In Kulu Baiems are merely Kolis, that is Dagis, who take out slates. They have taken 
to this trade, but are really Kolis. They are found only in Plach, and hence are called Kolis, 

“ which name is more common there than that of Dagi. So Barhais are Kolis or Dagis that use the 
“ axe. B^dhis and Barhais are the same in Kulu, but not in Kangra Proper. A Tarkhan of the 
** plains would shudder to associate with the Barhai of Kulu, who does not scruple to eat the flesh 
of dead animals; Kharadis are Kolis of Seoraj that turn wood, and mix with Kolis and Dagis on 
equal terms. They are considered rather more respectable than the common Kolis or Dagis, as 
they will not touch the dead. In Kulu Barhai or B^dhi and Kharadi are names applied to differ- 
“ ent trades, not to different castes. The position of Lohars and Chamars is described in paragraph 
" 113 of the Settlement Report (quoted below). Bararas are Kolis that work in the nargdli or hill 
bamboo. They were once probably all of one caste, and have merely got the names of the pro- 
fessions they follow; but Lohars and Chamars can scarcely be called Dagis. 

** But Thavis cannot be classed with Kolis and Dagis. They occupy a much higher position. 

They are just below the Kanets, who will smoko with them, but not oat with them. They work 
both in wood and in stone, as the style of building in Kulu requires that they should do so. It is 
only their trade that connects them with Barhais or Kharadis, with whom they will not cat 
" nor intermarry.” 

651. Mr. Lyall thus describes the constitution and functions of the 
menial class in Kulu. 

The Dagis are the impure or Kamin caste. They are also commonly called Kolis, a name 
however, which out of Kulu is applied to any Kulu man.i In Seoraj they are commonly called 
** Betus. Those among them who have taken to any particular trade arc called by the trade name, 
basket-maker; larMi) carpenter; dhogri, iron-smelter; /imSa, wool -cleaner ; 

** and these names stick to families long after they have abandoned the trade, as has been the case 
** with certain families now named Smith and Carpenter, in England. So also Chamars and 
Lohars, though they have boon classed scpratoly, are probably only Dagis who took to those 
trades ; hut at the present day other Dagis will not oat with tlic Lohars, and in some parts they 
will not eat or intermarry with the Chamars. Most Dagis will eat tlio flesh of boars, leopards, or 
** langwr monkeys. All except the Lohars oat the flesh of cattle who have died a natural death. 

They stand in a subordinate position to the Kanets, though they do not liohl their land of tliom. 

Certain families of Dagis, Chamars, and Lohar-s arc said to be the Korfdars, i.e , tbo * courtyard 
'' ‘people^ of certain Kauet families. When a Kanot dies his heirs call the Koridar Dagis through 
their Jatdi or headmen ; they bring in fuel for the funeral pile and funeral feast, wood for 
torches, play the pipes and drums in tho funeral procession, and do olhor .services, in return for 
which they get food and tho MHa or funeral perquisites, Tlu^ dead hodies of eatilo are another 
perquisite of tho Dagis, but they share them with tho Cliamars ; tho latter take tho skin, and all 
** divide the flesh. The Dagis carry palanquins when used at marriages. Tho Lolmrs and Chamars 
also do work in iron and leather for ttio Kanets, and are psiid by certain grain allowances. Tho 
" dress of the Dagis docs not differ materially from that of the Kanets, except in being generally 
** coarser in material and scantier in shape. Tlieir mode of life i*i also much tho same. 

In Spiti the Lohdr would appear to be the only artisan or menial caste; [P, 338] 
society consisting of the cultivating class, tho Lohi'ir, and tho Hesi or gipsy 
minstrel. 

652. The Bamala and Batwal (Caste Nos. 49 and 78).— Baxw&la and 
Batwfil are two words used almost indifEercntly to oxracss the siime thing, the 
former being more commonly used in the lower hills and the latter in the 
mountain ranges of K^ingra. In Chamba both names are coixent as 
synonyms. But I have separated the figures, because tho Batwfil of Ktingra 
is a true caste while Baiwtila is little more than the name of an occupation. 

Both words correspond very closely with thc Lahljar or BaMhar of tho plains, 
and denote the village watchman or messenger. In the higher hills this office 
is almost confined to the Batw&ls, while in the lower hills it is performed by 
men of various low castes who are all included under the generic terra of 
Barw^ila. These men are also the coolies of the hills, and in fact occupy 
much the same position there as is held by the Cham&rs in the plainn, uave 
that they do not tan or work in leather. In Kfvngia they are also known as 
Kiidwak or Kirauk, a word which properly means a man whose duty it is to 
assemble coolies and others for bifdr or forced labour, and they are also called 

‘ But see section 0S7. Iho word is Xoto, not Zolt. 
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Satw% or bearers of burdens. Like most hill menials they often cultivate 
land, and are employed as ploughmen and field labourers by the Rg.jputs and 
allied races of the hills who are too proud to cultivate with their own hands. 
They are true village menials, and attend upon village guests, fill pipes, bear 
torches, and carry the bridegroom^s palanquin at weddings and the like, and 
receive fixed fees for doing so. In the towns they ajDpear to be common 
servants. They are of the lowest or almost the lowest standing as a caste, 
apparently hardly if at all above the Dtimna or sweeper of the hills ; but the 
Batwdl has perhaps a slightly higher standing than the Barwdla. Indeed the 
name of Barw^la is said to be a corruption oiBdliarwdla or outsider/^ 
because, like all outcasts, they live in the outskirts of the village. They are 
returned in considerable numbers for almost all our sub-montane districts 
and for Kangra, but in the Hill States they would appear to have been 
included under some other of the menial castes. The term Barwala seems 
to be current also in Jdlandhar, Amritsar, Lahore and Sialkot, as consi- 
derable numbers are returned for these districts. In the higher ranges and 
where they are known as Batwdl, they are almost all Hindus ; but when 
they descend to the lower hills or plains and take the name of BarwSla 
they are almost entirely Musalman, except in Sialkot where a considerable 
number of them are still Hindus. In fact their difference of religion 
seems to correspond very largely with the difference in the name ; and 
indeed a portion of the Hindu Barw^las of Si&lkot consists of l,4i55 persons of 
that district who returned themselves as Ratdl, and whom I classed as Barwala 
and not as Batw^l because they were sub-montane and not montane in their 
habitat. The Ratals would seem to be almost if not quite identical with the 
Barw^las or Batwdls, and are very largely employed as agricultural labourers 
on the footing of a true village menial. Brahmans are said to officiate at 
the weddings of the Batwitl ; but if so I suspect it must be an outcast class 
of Brahmans. The Barwdlas claim Rajpfit origin, a claim probably suggested 
if any suggestion be needed, by their clans being called after RSjplit tribes, 
such as Manhas and J anjtia. 

653. The Meg, (Caste No. 57). — ^The Meg or as he is called in Rawal- 
pindi Meng, is the Cham& of the tract immediately below the Jammu hills. 
But he appears to be of a slightly better standing than the ChamSr ; and this 
superiority is doubtless owing to the fact that the Meg is a weaver as well 
as a worker in leather, for we have already seen that weaving stands in the 
social scale a degree higher than shoe-making.^ Like the ChamSrs of the 
plains the Megs work as coolies, and like all hill menials they work much in 
the fields. General Cunningham is inclined to identify them with the 
Mechioi of Arrian, and has an interesting note on them at page 11 Volume 
n of his Archseological Reports, in which he describes them as an inferior caste 
of cultivators who inhabited the banks of the upper Satluj at the time of 
Alexanders invasion, and probably gave their name to the town of MakhowfiL 
They seem at present to be almost confined to the upper valleys of the Rfiviand 
Chanab, and their stronghold is the sub-montane portion of Sialkot lying 
between these two rivers. They are practically all Hindus. 

654f. The Dumna (Caste No. 41). — ^The Dfimna, called also Domra, and 
even Dtim in Chamba, is the Chfihra of the hills proper, and is also found in 

1 In Bflcdner and Sirsa a man who is pleased with a Cham^r calls him Megwdl, just as ho 
calls him Dhorh if he is angry with him. The Chamdrs of the Bdgar say they are descended 
from Meg Bikh, who was created by N drain. 
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large numbers in the sub-raontaiie districts of Hushyarpur and Giird^spur. 

Like tbe Cbubra of the plains be is soinetbing more than a scavenger ; but 
whereas the Chiihra works chiefly in grass, the Ddmna adds to this occupation 
the trade of working in bamboo, a material not available to the Chuhra. He 
makes sieves, winnowing pans, fans, matting, grass rope and string, and 
generally all the vessels, baskets, screens, furniture, and other articles which 
are ordinarily made of bamboo. When he confines himself to this sort of work 
and gives up scavengering, he appears to be called Bhanjra, at any rate in the 
lower hills, and occasionally Sarial ; and 1 liave included 9M Bhanjras and 31 
Saridls in my figures. In the Jalandhai* division Bhanjras were not returned 
separately from Diimnas. The Dumna appears hardly ever to become Musal- 
man or Sikh, and is classed as Hindu, though l)eing an outcast he is not allow- 
ed to draw water from wells used by tbe ordinary Hindu population. 

The Dumna is often called Diim iu other parts of India, n.s in Cliamba ; 
and is regarded by Hindus as the- type of uncleanness. Yet he seems once to 
have enjoyed as a separate aboriginal race some power and im])ortance. Further 
information regarding him will be found in Sherring (I, 400) and Elliott 
(I, 84) , He is of course quite distinct from the Ddm-Mirasi whom I have 
classed as Mir^sL 

655. The Barara (Caste No. 137).— The Barara or Barar is the basket- 
maker and bamboo-worker of the higher hills, though ho has spread into the 
sub-montane districts. He is not a scavenger by otioupatiou, tliough he 
is said to worship h&\ Beg, the Chiihra deity. He is fond of hunting, 
which fact, combined with his occupation, would almost seem to point 
to a gipsy origin. He is also called Nirgalu, because he works in the 
Narg&li or hill-bamboo. The name is probably that of an occupation 
rather than of a true caste, and a;ppears to be hardly distinguishable 
from Bhanjra. In Kdlu the Barbra is said to lie generally Koli by caste. 

He is an outcast, like all workers in grass or reeds, and only 66 are retuimed 339] 

as Musalm^ns. 

656. The Sarera (Caste No. 97). — In my tables I found two castes 
returned, Sarera arid Sarera ; the former in the Amritsar, Lahore, and Rawal- 
pindi divisions, and the latter in the J8,landhar division and the Haz&ra 
district. It appeared on inquiry that the Hazto people were probably, though 
not certainly, distinct ; while the others were cextaiuly one and the same, and 
were sometimes called l:>y the one name and sometimes by the other. 1 there- 
fore entered them as Sarera, reserving Sark'a for the Hazara people. The 
Sareras are returned only from K^ngra and its neighbourhood. In K^<ngra 
they are for the most part general labourers ^ and they specially scutch cotton 
like the Penja or Dhunia of the plains, and are also said to make stone mortars. 

But they are likewise largely employed in field-labour. They are outcasts of 
much the same status as Chamte, and almost all of them are classed as 
Hindu. 

657. The Koli and Dagi (Chanal, Hali and Sepi) (Castes Nos. 66 and 
50)^. — These two words, together with a third name Chan^ll, are used almost 
indifferently to describe the lower class of menials of the highest hills. The 
Koli of the plains has already been described in section 611, and my figures 
for Koli include him also ; but he is easily distinguishable by his locality, the 

^ For the flgtues for the Kolis of the States, see the $nd of Table YIII A 

Appeadlx B, 
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figures for the Dehli and Hissar divisions and for Amb^la referring to him and 
not to the Koli of the hills. The former is probably nothing more than a 
Cham& tribe immigrant from Hindustan ; the latter, of Kolian origin. The 
two would appeal’, from Mr. Anderson'^s remarks quoted in section 650, to 
meet in the Siwffiks. General Cunningham believes that the hills of the 
Panjdb were once occupied by a true Kolian race belonging to the same group 
as the Kols of Central India and Behar, and that the present Kolis are very 
probably their representatives. He points out that ^4 the Kolian for water 
is still used for many of the smaller streams of the Simla hills, and that there 
is a line of tribes of Kolian origin extending from Jabbalpur at least as far 
as Allahabad, all of which use many identical words in fcheir vocabularies, and 
have a common tradition of a hereditary connection with working in iron. 
The name of Kulu, however, he identifies with Kulinda, and thinks that it 
has nothing in common with Kol. Unfortunately Kola is the ordinary name 
for any inhabitant of Kulu ; and though it is a distinct word from Koli and 
with a distinct meaning, yet its plural Kole cannot be discriminated from 
Koli when written in the Persian character ; and it. is just possible that our 
figures may include some few persons who are Kole, but not Koli. 

The names Koli, D%i, and Chandl seem to be used to denote almost all 
the low castes in the hills. In the median ranges, such as those of K^ngra 
proper, the Koli and Chanal are of higher status than the D%i, and not very 
much lower than the Kanet and Gliirath or lowest cultivating castes ; and 
perhaps the Koli may be said to occupy a- somewhat superior position to, and 
the Chan^il very much the same position as the Chamar in the plains, while 
the D%i corresponds more nearly with the Chuhra. In Kulu the three words 
seem to be used almost indifferently, and to include not only the lowest castes, 
but also members of those castes who have adopted the pursuits of respectable 
artisans. The very interesting quotations from Messrs. Lyall and Anderson 
in sections 650, 651 give full details on the subject. Even in Ktingra the 
distinction appears doubtful. Mr. Lyall quotes a tradition which assigns a 
common origin, from the marriage of a demi-god to the daughter of a Kulu 
demon, to the Kanets and D%is of Kulu, the latter having become separate 
owing to their ancestor, who married a Tibetan woman, having taken to 
eating the flesh of the Y^k, which, as a sort of ox, is sacred to Hindus ; and 
he thinks that the story may point to a mixed Mughal and Hindu descent for 
both castes. Again he writes : The IC oli class is pretty numerous in 
Rg,jgiri on the north-east side of parganah Haniirpur ; like the Kanet it 
belongs to the country to the east of K^ngra proper. I believe this class is 
treated as outcast by other Hindus in R5.jgiri, though not so in Bilfepur 
^^and other countries to the east. The class has several times attempted to 
get the Katoeh R^ja to remove the ban, but the negotiations have fallen 
through because the bribe offered was not sufficient. Among outcasts the 
Chamdrs are, as usual, the most numerous.^^ Of parganah K^ngra he 
writes: ^^The D^gis have been entered as second-class Gaddis, but they 
properly belong to a different nationality, and bear the same relation to the 
Kanets of .Bang^hal that the Sepis, Badis, and H^lis (also classed as second- 
class Gaddis) do to the first-class Gaddis/^ So that it would appear that 
D^gis are more common in K^ngra proper, and Kolis to the east of the 
valley ; and that the latter are outcast while the former* claim kinship with 
the Kanet. It will be observed that, while Chamfi-rs are returned in great 
numbers from Kfogra and th^ Hill States, Chdhras seem to be included under 
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D%i or KoH, probably the former. The word D%i is sometimes said to be 
derived from ddgl^ a stain or blemish ; but it is hardly likely that in the 
hills, of all parts of the Panjdb, a word of Persian origin should be in 
common use as the name of a caste, and Mr. Anderson^s derivation quoted in 
section 650 is far more probable. At the same time the word is undoubtedly 
used as a term of opprobrium. Chanel is perhaps ^ the modern form of 
Chand^lla, the outcast of the hills, so often mentioned in the Rajatarangini 
and elsewhere. 

658. The Koli and Ddgi are found in great numbers throughout the 
hills proper, and in no other part of the Province. Unfortunately the Kolis 
of the Native States were omitted when Table VIII A was being printed. 

They will be found at the end of the table for those States, while the total 
for the Province in the British territory tables is corrected in the errata. 

They are almost without exception classed as Hindu. I have included under 
the head D%i those returned as D^i, Chandl, R&li or Sepi. The 461 
D^gis of the Ambdla division returned themselves as Chanel. In the 
Jalandhar division 12,981 are returned as D%i-Koli, 4,687 as DS,gi-Chan5.1, 

48 as D%i“Barhgi, and 1,188 as Sepi. The Ddgis of the Hill States are all 
returned as Chanel, except 3,238 shown as D%i in Mandi and 550 in 
Bil^spur, and the H^lis of Chamba. The IKlis are all returned from 
Chamba, where they number 16,238. Major Marshall, the Superintendent 
of that State, informs me that Hffi is the name given in Chamba to D%i or 
Chandl ; and that the H^lis are a low caste, much above the Dumna and 
perhaps a little above the Cham^, who do all sorts of menial work and are 
very largely employed in the fields. They will not intermany with the 
Chamdr. The Sepi, the same gentleman informs me, is a superior kind of [P- 840] 
K&ll The word is used in Amritsar and the neighbouring districts for any 

village menial who assists in agricul- 

Koli Divisioisrs. ture, just as IKili means nothing 

1. Barhdi ... 4,064 i 3. ChauMn ... 11,616 more than ploughman in the plains. 

2. Basehm ... 6,018 ) 4. D&gi ... 3,990 Lyall classcs both Sepis and 

Hfilis with D%is. The main sub- 
divisions returned by the Kolis are given in the margin. The D%is show 
no large divisions. The HushySrpur Kolis are said to he divided into two 
sections, Andarla and B^harla, of which the former ranks higher and the latter 
lower than the ChamSr.^ 

659. The Rehar (Caste No. 176) . — The Rehar or Rihfe appears to bo 
very closely allied to the Diimna. Ho is found in the hills. Like the Dfimna 
he works in bamboo, but like the Hesi he travels about as a strolling minstrel. 

He is said to make the trinkets worn by the Gaddi women, and to furnish the 
music at Guddi weddings. He is much dreaded as a sorcerer. He is an 
outcast* 

660. The Dosali (Caste No. 178). — The Dosffi is a hill caste of superior 
standing to the Chamdr, who makes the cups and platters of leaves which aro 

I Mr. Anderson notes on tTiis, that in Ktilti D4gis, Kolis, Cham4rs, and in short all outcasts, 
are^ commonly described hy the people as bdhar Ice (outsiders), as opposed to andar T^b (insiders), 
which latter term includes Kanets and the hotter castes. The words simply imply that the former 
class must remain outside the place where food is cooked and water kept, while the latter may go 
inside. ^ It is very probable that the terms Andarla and Bdharla express the relation in which the 
respective seettons of Kolis stand to each other in this respect ; and it may bo that the two names 
are applied to the Cham^r and Kolian section respectively, which, as wo have seen above, meet on 
the Hushy&rpur and Kingra borders, 
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used at Hindu weddings. The word is perhaps more the name of an occupa- 
tion than of a caste, and is derived from dusa^ the small piece of straw with 
which he pins the leaves together ; but the Dosali is said not to marry out 
of his caste. Probably many of them have been returned as Kolis. They 
are a very low caste, but not outcast ; indeed if they were, articles made by 
them would hardly be used for eating from. 

661. The Hadi (Caste No. 185). — This is also a hill caste, and returned 
from Kangra only. They would appear to be general labourers, to make 
bricks, carry earth, vegetables, &c., for hire, and to be something like the 
Kumhar of the plains. But I have no detailed information regarding them. 

662. The Ghai (Caste No. 151).-! am in absolute uncertainty regarding 
this caste, even as to whether it is a caste at all. It was represented to me 
as a separate caste called Gh^si or Ghai, who are the grass-cutters of the hills. 
But the derivation sounds suspicious. I can obtain no trustworthy informa- 
tion about the caste, and I never heard of grass-cutting as a hereditary 
occupation. I am not at all sure that the word is not simply Khas or Khasia, 
the great branch of the Kanets, and probably the representatives of the 
ancient Khas who once inhabited Kashmir and the western portion of the 
lower Himalayas ,• and that it has not been written Avith a g instead of a h by 
^ ignorant enumerator. Mr. Anderson tells me that the word Ghai is used 
in Kangra for a grass-cntter. 

PURBIA MENIALS. 

663. The Purbia Menials. — The group for which the figures are given in 
*P. 838 . Abstract No. 107 on the opposite page’^ have little in common in their place of 

origin, but much as they exist in the Panjab. They are all immigrants from 
the North-West Provinces, who have for the most pait come into the Paajab 
with our troops. Some of them belong to castes which are properly agricul- 
tural ] but these men have as a rule settled down to menial occupations or 
taJmn to service, and they are almost confined to the Panj^b cantonments. 
They are almost all Hindus. They will not need any lengthy description, 
for they are essentially foreigners in the Panjab. 

^ The Kori (Caste No. 99) is a great tribe of Chamfe whose head-quarters 
are in Oudh and the neighbouring country ; and it is probably identical with 
the Koli of the eastern districts of the plains who have already been described. 
The Kori Cham& seldom works in leather, rather confining himself to 
weaving and general labour. In the Panjdb cantonments the latter is his 
occupation. He is a coolie and gi’ass-cutter, and not unfrequently takes 
service in the latter capacity or as a groom. 

(Caste No. 119) or Kumbhi is a great caste of cultivators very 
widely distributed over the eastern parts of Hindiist^n and the Deccan. A 
Kunbin. With hoe in hand she weeds the field together 
^with her husband.’’^ But in the cantonments of the Panjdb they are 
generally occupied, like other Pfirbis, in cutting grass, weaving and serving 
as grooms ; and they are even said to keep pigs. They are of course a very 

low caste; lower far in social standing than our indigenous agricultural 
castes. 

. (Caste No. — Many of the north-western castes include 

a tribe of this name ; more especially the menial and outcast classes, though 
there are also Jaiswdra Rdjputs and Banyas. The name is supposed to be 
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derived from Jaisj a large manufacturing town in Oiidh. But the Jaisw^ras 
of the Panjdb cantonments probably belong to the Chamar tribe of that name. 
They are generally found in attendance upon horses, and a considerable pro- 
portion of our grooms and grass-cutters are Jaisw^ras. They also frequently 
take service as bearers. 

The Past (Caste No. 156).— This caste is closely allied with the Khatiks, 
who indeed are said by some to be nothing more than a P^si tribe. They 
are said to be the professional watchman and thief of the North-West Pro- 
vinces, which is not the only part of India where the two occupations go 
together. It is said that their name is derived from pdsa^ a noose ; and that 
their original occupation is that of climbing the toddy palm by means of a 
noose and making toddy. They are a very low caste, and great keepers of 
pigs ; and in the cantonments of the Province they are often employed in 
collecting and selling cowdung as fuel. 

ThePurbi (Caste No. 146).— This word means nothing more than an 
east country mm” from ptiraby the east, and is used generically in the 
Pan]^b for all the menial immigrants from the North-West Provinces who 
compose the group now under discussion. 

Abstract No. 107, showing the Purbla Menials. 
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